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|. Galactosemia 


Enzyme Deficiency 
Diseases’ 


HANS U. ZELLWEGER, M.D. 


Department of Pediatrics, 
State University of Iowa Hospitals, 
Iowa City 


INBORN ERRORS of metabolism have been recognized 
for a long time (1), but only recently acquired 
additional knowledge of enzyme chemistry has pro- 
vided a deeper insight into the mechanism of these 
diseases (glycogenesis, galactosemia, phenylketo- 
nuria). Others still await clarification (hypercal- 
cemia, Lowe’s aminoaciduria with oligophrenia [2], 
sucrosuria [3], Hartnup disease [4], and so on). 
This series of papers is concerned with two of these 
conditions — galactosemia and _ phenylketonuria. 
Mental retardation is a nearly constant finding in 
both, and both conditions are fully or partly re- 
versible if treatment starts early enough. The 
treatment for both is entirely dietetic. 

The earliest known of these diseases was galacto- 
semia. It was described first in 1908 by von Reuss 
(5). He reported the case of a four-month-old 
infant with malnutrition, hepatomegaly, and mel- 
lituria. On a milk-free diet, the urine became 
normal, yet the child died; the autopsy revealed 
cirrhosis of the liver. In the next thirty-five years 
a few sporadic case reports appeared (6, 7), but 
since 1945, the disease has met increasing interest 
and more and more cases are reported. 

The clinical picture will be discussed on the basis 
of a few cases which were observed at the State 
University of Iowa, University Hospitals. 


Case Histories 


JOHN W. M., born March 11, 1948 
Both parents are healthy. Pregnancy was normal 
except for some hyperemesis occurring in the first 
few months. Delivery was normal. Weight at birth 
was 3250 gm., height 48 cm. A newborn jaundice ap- 
peared at the fifth day and persisted until the twelfth 
day. The baby was breast-fed for one week. After- 
wards, a formula was given, but the baby did not gain 
in weight, although the caloric intake was sufficient. 
There was no history of vomiting, diarrhea, or fever. 
At the age of three months the baby weighed only 
3600 gm. and was only 50 cm. in height. This corre- 
sponds to an average monthly increase of 120 gm. and 
0.7 cm., respectively. The child appeared malnour- 
ished. The skin was dry and scaly; there was no sub- 
cutaneous fat; the fontanel was depressed. The liver 
edge was 6 cm. below the costal margin, and the 


‘Read at the annual meeting of the Iowa Dietetic As- 
sociation in Davenport, on April, 10, 1958. 


spleen was 3 cm. below the costal margin. There were 
bilateral cataracts. The urine contained albumen and 
reducing substances. A fasting blood sugar indicated 
85 mg. per 100 ml.; a galactose tolerance test re- 
vealed a galactose index’ of 196; and a glucose toler- 
ance test was normal. The patient excreted 7.7 gm. 
of non-fermentable sugar in 24 hr. Tollen’s test and 
mucic acid tests were positive. Non-protein nitrogen 
was 69 mg. per 100 ml.; carbon dioxide-combining 
power was 6.6 mEq per liter; cholesterol was 120 
mg. per 100 ml. with 62 per cent esters; calcium, 11 
mg. per 100 ml.; inorganic phosphates, 4.8 mg. per 
100 ml.; and sodium, 325 mg. per 100 ml. Hemoglobin 
was 11 gm. per 100 ml., and red blood cells 5 
million (patient had received three transfusions be- 
fore admission to the hospital). 

The child was given a Nutramigen’ formula, and 
the reducing substances disappeared from the urine. 
Within a few days, carbon dioxide-combining power 
rose to normal, and the child started to thrive. After 
a few weeks, liver and spleen were no longer palpable. 
At the age of fourteen months, the child had a body 
weight of 10.5 kg. and a body length of 77 cm. The 
head circumference was 48 cm. This corresponds to a 
monthly average increase of 640 gm. body weight and 
2.2 em. body length. The cataracts did not disappear 
and had to be surgically removed at a later date. At 
nine years of age, the boy was still on a milk-free 
diet; occasional pastries did not affect his well-being. 
His height was 132 cm., and his weight was 33 kg. 
His corrected vision was 6/21 on the right and 6/15 
on the left. He lives the life of a normal school boy. 

In summary, this was a rather mild case of galac- 
tosemia, though his cataracts did not disappear fully. 
There are only a few case reports with a milder 
course. In these cases, the presence of galactosemia 
is an accidental finding (6). 


LARRY S., born in January 12, 1946. 

The parents and an older sister are healthy. Larry 
was born with a birth weight of 3600 gm.; he was 
breast-fed, but started to vomit and to have diarrhea 
on the fourth day of life. Several milk preparations 
were tried. The vomiting decreased, but the child 
continued to lose weight. At three months, he was 
admitted to our hospital with a weight of 3150 gm. 

There was severe malnutrition, and muscular tone 
was poor. The liver was increased in size and its in- 
ferior border was near the iliac crest. Cataracts were 


*The galactose index represents the sum of the serum- 
galactose values determined at 30, 60, 90, and 120 min. 
after oral administration of 40 gm. galactose for adults 
and 1.7 gm. per kilogram body weight for children. 
Normally, this sum is not higher than 160. 

P “Made by Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, In- 
iana. ” 
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present in both eyes. The urine contained albumen 

and reducing substances which consisted of non- 
fermentable sugar. A fasting blood sugar was 244 
mg. per 100 ml., which, after fermentation, was still 
158 mg. per 100 ml. Two galactose tolerance tests 
were done and revealed a galactose index of 573 and 
673. During the galactose tolerance test, the blood 
glucose sank to zero in 60 min. after intake. The 
patient excreted 5 gm. galactose in the urine (upper 
limit of the normal range is 3 gm.) in the 4 hr. fol- 
lowing the galactose intake. Glucose tolerance test 
and adrenalin tests were normal. 

A milk-free diet (Sobee*) was instituted. As fre- 
quently seen, this change of formula initially caused 
some diarrhea, but within a few days albumen and 
reducing substances disappeared from the urine. A 
monthly weight increase of 780 gm. followed, and 
the child started to thrive. While milk was fed, the 
child lost an average of 150 gm. per month. His longi- 
tudinal growth averaged 1.6 cm. per month on a milk 
diet, and 2.6 cm. per month after galactose was re- 
moved from the diet. At eight months, the baby 
looked fine, sat alone, and stood with support. The 
liver became smaller. The cataracts did not disappear 
fully; however, the visual acuity of 6/10 for both 
eyes was satisfactory. 

During the following years, the child suffered a 
bilateral partial hearing loss (15 to 25 decibels). At 
the age of six years, the cephalin flocculation test 
was 2 plus, the thymol turbidity was 4.3 (normal, 1 
to 4 units), and the zine sulfate test was 13.3 (nor- 
mal, 2 to 12 units). He appeared to be a very nerv- 
ous, emotionally unstable child. His intelligence quo- 
tient at six years was 72; at nine years, 67; and at 
twelve years, 57. 

In summary, this is a typical case of galactosemia 
improving as soon as the milk-free diet was insti- 
tuted. The hepatomegaly disappeared, but at the age 
of six years, slightly disturbed liver functions were 
still present. The cataracts persisted to some extent. 
The greatest disadvantage was the mental retarda- 
tion, which, peculiarly enough, was progressive. It 
may have been that his severe emotional instability, 
combined with the chronic ear infection as a debili- 
tating factor, was to some extent responsible for this 
progression. Mental retardation has not been de- 
scribed in all cases, although some authors (8, 9) con- 
sider it a characteristic sequel of galactosemia. 

An exceptionally severe form of galactosemia 
may end fatally at a very early age due to cirrhosis 
with breakdown of the liver function, or to inter- 
current infections. Such cases have been reported 
(5, 10-13). A similar case observed in this hospital 
was that of a baby who died at the age of two 
months in spite of a milk-free diet. This will be 
reported elsewhere (19). 

The diagnosis of galactosemia is suspected when 
the following symptoms are present: anorexia, 
failure to thrive, vomiting and occasionally diar- 
rhea, considerable hepatomegaly, albuminuria, and 
mellituria. Cataracts, mental retardation, and sple- 
nomegaly are facultative symptoms. A high blood 
sugar which consists partly of non-fermentable 
sugar, positive Tollen’s and mucic acid tests, and a 
high galactose index ascertain the diagnosis. 


“Made by Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, In- 
diana. 
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Schwartz, Holzel, and Komrower (14) recently de- 
scribed a method whereby the diagnosis can be 
made at birth by incubating the red blood cells of 
the cord blood with galactose and determining the 
uptake chromatographically. 

Galactosemia is a recessively inherited disease. 
Familial incidence is not rare. Moreover, in par- 
ents and healthy siblings, abnormal results in the 
galactose tolerance tests are found. So far, an ab- 
normal galactose tolerance test has been found in 
both parents only once (13). If an abnormal galac- 
tose test should represent a heterozygous gene 
carrier, abnormal galactose tests in both parents 
would be more frequent. 


Galactose Metabolism 

In the human organism, galactose must be phos- 
phorylated to galactose-1-phosphate to be absorbed. 
Galactose-1-phosphate cannot be utilized by the 
body unless it is converted into glucose. Though 
glucose and galactose differ only in the position of 
the H and OH groups of their fourth carbon atom, 
conversion of galactose to glucose is complicated 
involving several enzymes (see box). 


Conversion of galactcse to glucose 


. Galactose + adenosin-triphosphate galak- 


tokinase galactose-1-phosphate acdenosin- 


> 
diphosphate 


2. Galactose-1-phosphate + uridine-diphosphoglu- 


cose galactose-1-phosphate-uridyl-transfer- 

ase* glucose-1-phosphate +  uridine-diphos- 
-> 

pho-galactose 


. Uridine-diphospho-galactose uridine-diphos- 


_———————— 


pho-galactose-4-epimerase i ridine-diphospho- 
glucose 

. Uridine - diphospho - glucose + pyrophosphate 
uridine - diphospho - glucose - pyrophosphorylase — 


uridine-triphosphate + glucose-1-phosphate 


*This enzyme is miss‘ng in galactosemia. 





Due to the absence of galactose-1-phosphate- 
uridyl transferase, galactose-l-phosphate accumu- 
lates in the body, primarily in the liver where its 
conversion usually takes place. Galactose-1-phos- 
phate in excess seems to be a toxic substance, 
damaging the liver and leading to cirrhosis, 
damaging the kidneys (albuminuria) and _ intoxi- 
cating the whole organism leading to anorexia, 
vomiting, diarrhea, and malnutrition. It is not 
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known whether the brain damage is caused by 
galactose-1-phosphate or hypoglucosemia; the path- 
ologic changes certainly are unspecific. Hypoglu- 
cosemia occurs frequently in galactosemia and 
hypoglucosemic convulsions may occur even when 
the total blood sugar is high. It is said that a high 
serum galactose stimulates the production of insulin 
as well as glucose does. Insulin does not, however, 
decrease the level of galactose. The latter continues 
to stimulate insulin production to the point of 
hyperinsulinemia and hypoglucosemia. 

A teleologic digression may be interjected here. 
Since glucose is much more easily metabolized than 
galactose, the question may arise: why does milk 
contain lactose (consisting of glucose and galactose ) 
instead of maltose (consisting of 2 molecules 
glucose) which apparently is more easily assimi- 
lated? The answer is not known, although Mickel- 
sen (15) recently discovered that the requirement 
for some particular vitamins, such as pyridoxine 
end riboflavin, is greater when galactose is replaced 
by glucose (16). A vitamin-sparing effect may be 
inherent with galactose. 


Galactose-Free Diet 

Since the missing enzyme cannot be replaced, treat- 
ment of galactosemia consists of the administration 
of a galactose-free diet. In the cases presented 
here, two preparations were used: Sobee and Nu- 
tramigen (Table 1). Later, vegetables, fruit, meat, 
and eggs served as supplements. About the only 
meat which was omitted was brain, since brain con- 
tains galactose in some of the lipids. The adminis- 
tration of a galactose-free diet did not cause any 
difficulties, particularly since some patients develop 
a real dislike for milk and milk products. 





TABLE 1 Composition of two galactose-free 
preparations* 
PERCENTAGE 
INGREDIENT COMPOSITION 
Sobee{—Diluted 1:1 
Soybean protein 3.2 
Soya oil ! 9 
Coconut oil J ais 
Dextrimaltose | = 
Sucrose ) aire 
Ash 0.5 
Nutramigent{—Diluted 1:7 
Protein (hydrolysate of casein) 2.2 
Corn oil 2.4 
Dextrimaltose ! i 
, 8.9 
Arrow root starch ) 
Ash 0.6 


*As diluted, both preparations provide 2) calories per 
fluid ounce. One qt. diluted preparation supplies: vits- 
min A, 2500 I.U.; vitamin D, 400 I.U. 

+Mead, Johnson & Company, Evansville, Indiana. 

TAs diluted contains approximately similar amounts of 
3 vitamins as cow’s milk. 
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How long must these children be kept on a milk- 
free diet? It is generally agreed that milk should 
be omitted forever. Eisenberg and others (17), 
however, studied a twenty-four-year-old patient 
with galactosemia and found that some galactose 
was metabolized to uridine-diphospho-galactose in 
spite of a complete transferase block. Isselbacher 
(18) very recently was able to detect a second - 
enzyme, uridine - diphospho - galactose - pyrophos- 
phorylase, which supposedly is capable of catalyzing 
the production of uridine-diphospho-galactose as 
well. This enzyme has been found only in the liver. 
Adult rat liver contains a much greater amount of 
this enzyme than the liver of a one-day-old rat. It 
may be conjectured, therefore, that older children 
and adults may develop an additional mechanism 
to handle galactose, which would allow some léniency 
in dietary orders. John W. M. (the first case), at 
the age of ten years, occasionally ate pastries con- 
taining milk without any untoward reaction. 


The prognosis depends on an early institution of 
a galactose-free diet, although it appears that there 
are cases of varying degree of severity. In severe 
cases, a fatal cirrhosis may develop in spite of a 
milk-free diet. However, it is not yet decided 
whether such cases could be saved if the diagnosis 
of ga’actosemia were made at, or shortly after 
birth. In cases which survive, all pathologic symp- 
toms may disappear, or some of the symptoms, such 
as cataracts, mental retardation, or disturbed liver 
function, may persist. 
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Columbus—The Discoverer of the Hot Pepper! 


Columbus set out to find the black pepper and spices of the Far East. Through 
the earlier centuries, black pepper had acquired a reputation as a sure-cure for 
skin eruptions, quinzy, dropsy, ague, toothache, and virtually every other recog- 
nized disease. In ointment or as gargle, it had been prescribed by Hippocrates 
himself. By the fifteenth century, it had reached its zenith as medicine, gastric 
stimulant, and food seasoning. 

But Columbus and his crew discovered instead peppers of a gaudy hue. No doubt 
he and his crew were wide eyed at the red bell peppers they found. Had they seen 
the full range of sizes, shapes, and colors growing in the new land, their eyes 
would have been wider still. And how their throats would have burned had they 
tasted some of the varieties in use among the Indians to the South and West. Long 
before the Spanish-sponsored explorer landed, the Mexican Indians had learned to 
grind the red chili peppers in their metate stones. They added water to the high- 
powered powder, then combined it with the staples, corn and beans, to produce 
such incendiary foods as to make the uninitiated gasp for air and grasp for cool- 
ing liquids. 

As it was, the voyagers were impressed enough to take back word of the’new 
condiment. And it is believed that a few of the plants returned with them, for soon 
Europeans were using the colored peppers for dyeing and for meat dressings. 

A salute in October to Christopher who sought the black pepper and found him- 
self in the red!—Contributed by Alice A. Damon, Dietitian, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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FOLLING (1) FROM Oslo, Norway, reported a peculiar 
metabolic anomaly produced by adding a few drops 
of ferric chloride (FeCl) to the urine of idiots; a 
dark greenish-blue color resulted. The substance 
yielding this color was identified as phenylpyruvic 
acid. The significance of this observation was not 
clear then. Folling surmised that it could be due to 
a metabolic disorder of an amino acid, possibly 
phenylalanine. In subsequent years, this observa- 
tion was confirmed by Penrose in England (2) and 
Jervis in the United States (3). Among eight thou- 
sand inmates in New England institutions, Jervis 
observed forty-two such cases. In his series, no 
Jewish people or Negroes were affected; later inves- 
tigators, however, found that this disease does occur 
in Jewish people (4). The incidence of phenylke- 
tonuria (earlier also called phenylpyruvic oligo- 
phrenia or amentia) in the general population is 
estimated to be 1 out of 25,000 to 40,000 (5). 

Phenylketonuria is a recessively inherited dis- 
ease. Heterozygous gene carriers can be recognized 
with some accuracy by the phenylalanine tolerance 
test. After oral administration of 0.1 gm. phenyla- 
lanine per kilogram body weight, the serum level 
of phenylalanine is determined after 1, 2, and 4 hr. 
Heterozygous gene carriers reach considerably 
higher levels than other individuals (6). The ob- 
servation of earlier writers that involutional psy- 
choses are more frequently encountered in families 
with phenylketonuria was not confirmed by newer 
investigators. 


Case History 
CARMELITA, born April 6, 1957. 


The parents and a three-year-old sibling are nor- 
mal. Their urine is ferric chloride negative. The 
pregnancy was normal except that the mother ex- 
perienced German measles during the eighth month. 
The delivery was normal and at term; the birth 
weight was 3450 gm. From the first month of life, 
the patient was extremely irritable. She cried vigor- 
ously most of the time, except during feedings. A 
cataract was found in the right eye at the age of 
four months. The first tooth appeared at age four 
and a half months. Her psychomotor development 
was delayed. At the age of nine and a half months, 


‘Read at the annual meeting of the Iowa Dietetic As- 
sociation in Davenport, on April 10, 1958. 
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she was admitted to the hospital. She was unable to 
sit, did not pull herself up, did grasp objects, but did 
not play. Her intelligence quotient was estimated to 
be below 50. Her body length was 72 cm., her weight 
was 9 kg., and her head circumference 41 cm. The 
child had a peculiar, pungent, musty smell. Her hair 
was blonde, and her eyes were grayish-blue. A catar- 
act of the right eye was confirmed; eye grounds were 
normal. There was moderate hepatomegaly; muscu- 
lar hypertonia and hyperreflexia were present. 
Babinski sign was positive bilaterally. The ferric 
chloride test in the urine was positive. Cerebrospinal 
fluid was normal. A lateral X-ray of the skull re- 
vealed open sutures; there were no signs of increased 
intra-cranial pressure. An electroencephalogram re- 
vealed some 5-6/s occipital theta waves, but no clear 
cut abnormality. Serum ammonia and galactose tol- 
erance tests were normal. 

The child was put on a phenylalanine-restricted 
diet in the form of Ketonil’ (Table 1) and later Lo- 
fenlac* (Table 2). The ferric chloride test became 
negative within two days; the hyperirritability dis- 
appeared; and the child started subsequently to play, 
to sit, and to stand. She has been kept on a phenyl- 
alanine-restricted diet, but has difficulty taking it. 
She was seen again at thirteen months and was then 
able to walk with support. She was cheerful and so- 
ciable, but she was still considerably retarded. She 
does not speak at all and plays at approximately the 
level of a six- to eight-month-old child. She is less 
hypertonic and hyperreflexic. 

In summary, this is a typical case of phenylke- 
tonuria, the symptomatology of which started shortly 
after birth. The child is well developed physically. 
The phenylalanine-restricted diet, begun at the age 
of nearly ten months and continued to date for four 
months, has improved her extreme hyperirritability. 
Her motor development has progressed to some ex- 
tent, but she is still mentally retarded. 


Symptoms of Phenylketonuria 


Mental retardation is a predominant and nearly 
constant finding ; cases with a positive ferric chloride 
test and normal or subnormal intelligence are excep- 
tions (7-12). An intelligence quotient below 25 is 
found in 60 to 80 per cent of the cases (10, 13, 14). 
Paine (12) found an intelligence quotient below 
30 in 84 per cent of 106 cases and below 50 in 98 
per cent. Usually persons with phenylketonuria are 
nice looking patients, and their appearance does 


*Made by Merck and Co., Rahway, New Jersey. 
"Made by Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, In- 
diana. 
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not reveal their low mental capacity, although some 
degree of microcephalia is found frequently. They 
have all kinds of unusual mannerisms and auto- 
matisms. Their irritability is extraordinary and 
much more pronounced than in normal children dur- 
ing the phase of physiologic negativism. Temper 
tantrums are seen in about a third of the cases. 
The neurologic examination reveals muscular hyper- 
tonia, hyperreflexia, and occasionally tremor, yet 
spastic phenomena are scarce. In one-fourth of the 
patients convulsions occur. Infantile spasms and 
myoclonic jerks have been observed in patients of 
younger age groups (15). 

The electroencephalogram readings are abnormal 
for the majority of patients; spikes, spikes and 
waves, hypsarrhythmia, and other abnormalities are 
seen. Anatomically, a deficient myelinization and 
delayed maturation of the brain have been found in 
a few cases. The incidence of deafness, optic 
atrophy, and cataracts is rare. 

Most of the patients have blonde hair and fair 
skin, even when they come from dark-skinned fami- 
lies. Frequently, eczema-like skin lesions are found. 
The eyes are usually blue. The body odor is musty 
and has been compared with the smell of wild game. 


Etiology of Phenylketonuria 


Folling suspected a defect in the metabolism of 
phenylalanine to be the cause of phenylketonuria. 
Phenylalanine has several functions in the protein 
metabolism: 

(a) It forms an element of the proteins of the 
body. 

(b) A part of phenylalanine is converted to 
hydroxyphenylalanine or tyrosine. 

The latter reaction is catalyzed by an enzyme, 
phenaylalanine hydroxlase. In some fetal and new- 
born mammals, phenylalanine hydroxylase is miss- 
ing, but under normal circumstances, its production 
begins soon after birth (16). Phenylketonuria is 
characterized by a permanent absence of phenylala- 
nine hydroxylase. Therefore, the phenylketonuric 
person is not able to produce tyrosine in sufficient 
amounts to serve all its purposes (17). 

Tyrosine represents another element of body pro- 
teins. It is converted into melanin (hence hypopig- 
mentation in phenylketonuria), thyroxine, and 
epinephrine. The serum level of tyrosine is below 
normal, whereas the phenylalanine level in the 
serum can increase from a normal level of 1.6 to 
20 to 90 mg. per 100 ml. In the urine phenylalanine 
and some of its degradation products, namely phe- 
nylpyruvic, phenyl-lactic, and phenylacetic acid, are 
found in great amounts. This is understandable, 
however, for surprisingly enough, corresponding 
degradation products of tyrosine (P—hydroxyphe- 
nylpyruvic+ para -hydroxylactic-para-hydroxyacetic 
acid; of tryptophan (indolelactic and indoleacetic 
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acid), and ortho-hydroxyphenylacetic acid are found 
in the urine as well. Why these compounds appear 
in the urine is not yet understood. It may be that 
some undiscovered enzymes are produced. Knox and 
Hsia (5) conjecture that the increased conversion 
of phenylalanine to phenylpyruvic acid stimulates 
an increased conversion of other aromatic amino 
acids to their corresponding pyruvates, lactates, 
acetates, and so on. 

It is not yet known which of these compounds is 
the toxic substance responsible for the clinical pic- 
ture. Phenylacetic acid has been incriminated; it 
causes a state of drowsiness similar to alcohol in- 
toxication. In dogs, it initially produces nervous- 
ness, later on coma and death (18). Bickel (19) 
gave high doses of phenylacetic acid to a phenylketo- 
nuric child without a significant effect on the child’s 
behavior, yet this compound increased the musty 
odor of the urine. An additional load of phenylala- 
nine leads to ataxia and behavior changes in these 
patients. 


Phenylalanine-Restricted Diet 


The treatment suggested by Woolf (20) and Bickel 
(19) consists of the administration of phenylala- 
nine-free or -restricted diet. There are few nutri- 
ents that contain proteins without phenylalanine. 
It was therefore necessary to produce a phenylala- 
nine-free or -restricted diet by filtering a protein 
hydrolysate through charcoal (19). By this pro- 
cedure, aromatic amino acids are retained; there- 
fore, the filtrate must be supplemented with tyro- 
sine and tryptophan. Nowadays, phenylalanine- 
restricted amino acid preparations are commercially 
available.‘ 

Two phases of treatment must be distinguished. 
In a first phase, the treatment aims to bring the 
increased level of phenylalanine back to normal. In 
a second phase, this level should be maintained. 

The ferric chloride test becomes negative a few 
days after beginning a _ phenylalanine-restricted 
diet. The ferric chloride test is not a very sensitive 
test. The phenylalanine level in the serum can still 
be above 10 mg. per 100 ml. while the ferric chloride 
test is already negative. The determination of the 
phenylalanine level in the serum is desirable to con- 
trol the result of the diet more efficiently. 


EXTREME PHENYLALANINE RESTRICTION 


In the first phase, the phenylalanine intake will 
be kept as low as possible by giving one of the 
phenylalanine-restricted preparations as the exclu- 
sive source of protein. 

The composition of Ketonil is listed in Table 1. 
Five gm. Ketonil are given per kilogram body 
weight. This provides about 3 gm. protein per kilo- 


'Ketonil and Lofenalac. 
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gram, which covers the minimal protein requirement 
except for phenylalanine. Five gm. Ketonil contains 
only 5 mg. phenylalanine. 

The rest of the caloric requirement is covered by 
35 per cent fat and 50 per cent carbohydrates. Fat 
is given in the form of cottonseed oil which, in con- 
tradistinction to butter, is phenylalanine-free. An- 
other product, Lofenalac, has appeared recently. It 
is a powder which contains the amino acid mixture, 
fats, and carbohydrates and is diluted one part to 
seven of water (Table 2). One liter of this formula 
contains 660 calories and 86 mg. phenylalanine. It 
is prescribed like a milk formula containing 20 
calories per ounce. If necessary, protein-low fruits 
or vegetables can be used as supplements. 


LIBERALIZED DIET 

After several weeks of this diet, or when the 
serum phenylalanine has dropped to normal values, 
additional proteins, including phenylalanine are 
added. A certain amount of phenylalanine is re- 
quired to maintain a normal nitrogen balance. 
Enough phenylalanine should be given to prevent 
a negative nitrogen balance, but not enough to 
cause an additional rise of the serum phenylalanine. 
Lang and co-workers suggest (21) a daily intake of 
40 mg. per kilogram body weight for infants below 
one year of age, 32 mg. for children between one 


TABLE 1 Composition of Ketonil* and of the casein 


hydrolysate used in Lofenalac+ 


NUTRIENT CASEIN HYDROLYSATE 


KETONIL* IN LOFENALACt 


qm./kq. gm. /kq. 
L-arginine 6.3 19 
L-histidine 2 
L-isoleucine 36 30 
L-leucine 8 82 
L-lysine i 92 
p-methionine a 5 
L-methionine ‘ 23.é 
1-threonine 38 41 
DL-tryptophan 9 8.é 
L-tyrosine 

L-valine 

Phenylalanine 

Glycine 

Choline 

Aluminum (meg. /kg. ) 

Calcium 

Chloride 

Copper (mg./kg.) 

Iodide (mg. /kg. ) 

Tron 

Magnesium 

Manganese (mg. /kg.) 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Sulphur (inorganic) 


*Merck, and Co., Rahway, New Jersey. 
iMead, Johnson and Company, Evansville, Indiana. 
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and three years of age, and 16 mg. for those over 
three years. Paine and Hsia consider (22) 25 mg. 
per kilogram body weight as a suitable phenylala- 
nine minimal requirement for infants under six 
months of age. Armstrong and Tyler (23) state 
that an intake of 15 mg. per kilogram body weight 
is sufficient to maintain a low concentration of 
phenylalanine in the blood and permit the patient 
to gain weight adequately.° 

If the necessary requirement of the body for pro- 
teins, phenylalanine in particular, is not observed, 
malnutrition and protein starvation may occur 
(24). Other possible dangers of a phenylalanine- 
restricted diet are intercurrent infections and 
status epilepticus (25). This is of particular im- 
portance because the phenylalanine-restricted amino 
acid mixtures are not palatable and their admin- 
istration often meets with considerable resistance. 
Anorexia may appear, causing an insufficient pro- 
tein intake. Hsia and others registered weight losses 
a3 high as 30 lb. among adult patients with phenyl- 
ketonuria in one year of dietary treatment (25). 


Maintaining a Therapeutic Program 


The administration of a phenylalanine-restricted 
diet should begin as soon as the diagnosis is made. 
It is worth while to remember that the ferric chlo- 


*It has been called to our attention that Ketonil may 
be somewhat low in certain amino acids. In the follow- 
ing table, the tentative requirements of adult males 
and the minimal requirements of infants (40) are 
compared with the amounts of essential amino acids 
per kilogram body weight which a _ phenylketonuric 
individual receives daily while on a strict diet of 
5 gm. Ketonil per kilogram body weight. 


hn REQUIREMENT 
AMINO ‘OR THE FOR THE 


ACID ADULT MALE INFANT 

mg./kg./day mg./kg./day mg./kg./day 
L-isoleucine 31 90 180 
L-leucine 29 — 430 
L-lysine 25 111 310 
L-methionine 38 85 75 
L-threonine 18 60 190 
L-tryptophan 8 30 33 
L-valine 25 — 230 


SUPFLIED BY 
5-GM. KETONIL 
DIET 


On a strict, 5-gm. Ketonil diet, an individual would 
receive about twice as much L-methionine as an adult 
requires and not quite as much as Holt (40) states as 
the minimal need for an infant. Ketonil contains 
in addition to L-methionine, 3.5 gm. per kilogram D- 
methionine, which, according to some authors, is assim- 
ilated as well (36). Furthermore, since the methionine 
requirement varies considerably from individual to 
individual (37, 38), the values in the table may be 
liberal. Finally, it must be considered that a strict 
Ketonil diet is given for a few weeks only, to 
be supplemented subsequently by other protein-contain- 
ing foods. Some of them may contain additional meth- 
ionine, others cystine, which has a sparing effect on 
the methionine requirement extending to 80 per cent 
and more (39). In conclusion it can be said that a 
phenylalanine-restricted diet probably covers the re- 
quirements of the essential amino acids if the diet is 
given as indicated above. 
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TABLE 2 


Journal of 


Composition of Lofenalac™ 


PROTEIN 


FORM OF 
LOFENALAC 
Powder (% by weight) 
Dilution of 9.45 gm. plus 2 oz. 
water (% weight per volume) f 


15 


2.2 


*Mead, Johnson and Company, Evansville, Indiana. 


tOne measure of Lofenalac is equivalent to 9.45 gm. On 


D, 400 1.U.; thiamine hydrochloride, 0.36 mg.; riboflavin, 1. 


calcium pantothenate, 3.1 mg.; folic acid, 0.05 mg.; biotin 


ride test in the urine of persons with phenylketo- 
nuria is not positive before the age of approxi- 
mately five weeks. The serum phenylalanine in the 
cord blood is normal and begins to rise after birth, 
reaching a peak after about three to four weeks. 
Afterwards it decreases slightly and maintains a 


TABLE 3 


The American Dietetic Association 


PHENYL- 
ALANINE 
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“CARBO- ' 
HYDRATE wen, 


MOISTURE 


0.086 


4.2 


-—- 
od 


0.014 0.6 

e qt. diluted Lofenalac contains: vitamin A, 2500 I.U.; vitamin 
9 mg.; niacinamide, 0.8 mg.; pyridoxine hydrochloride, 0.6 mg.; 
, 0.03 mg.; and choline chloride, 140 mg. 


somewhat lower level when phenylpyruvic acid 
appears in the urine. This delay in the appearance 
of phenylpyruvic acid in the urine may be due to 
a delayed formation of phenylalanine-transaminase. 

The results with a phenylalanine-restricted diet 
in phenylketonuria are quite contradictory. Data on 


Effect of a phenylalanine-restricted diet on the mental development of phenylketonuric children 





RESEARCH 


WORKER SEX 


TREATMENT 
BEGAN 


Woolf et al. (28) 

Horner, et al. (27) 

Horner et al. (27) 
Armstrong and Tyler (23) 
Hsia et al. (25) 

Hsia et al. (25) 
Armstrong and Tyler (23) 


weeks 16 
) weeks 7 
weeks 21 
7 weeks 11 
) months 12 
months 21 


; months 


Blainey and Gulliford (30) 
Armstrong and Tyler (23) 
Armstrong and Tyler (23) 


months 
months 
months 


Blainey and Gulliford (30 
Horner et al. (27) 

Hsia et al. (25) 

Braude (31) 


months 
7 months 
months 
; months 


Horner et al. (27) 
Woolf et al. (28) 
Woolf et al. (28) 
Bickel et al. (19) 
Wolf (32) 


months 
months 
months 
months 
months 


Bickel et al. (19) months 


Fisher (33) months 
Gruettner et al. (34) months 


Woolf et al. (20) 
Woolf et al. (20) 


months 
months 


Woolf et al. (28) 
d’ Avignon (26) 


months 
36 months 
Bickel (19) 
Dent (35) 


36 
36 


months 


months 6 


Hsia (25) m 36 months 12 


“AGE AT WHICH MONTHS 
TRE eNT TREATMENT 


IQ BEFORE ID AFTER 
TREATMENT 


REMARKS 


88 
normal 
91 
over 100 
85 
60 

84 electroencephalogram normal- 
ized; convulsions stopped 
25 
50 
78 


electroencephalogram improved 
convulsions stopped 12 months 
later without diet; IQ, 65 
66 
73 
28 
dramatic 
improvement 
40 
31 
34 
22 
slight 
improvement 
slight 
improvement 
improvement 


electroencephalogram normal- 
ized; convulsions improved 


electroencephalogram normal- 
ized; convulsions stopped 
slight 
improvement 
49 
30 electroencephalogram normal- 
ized; convulsions stopped 
20 
no 
improvement 
20 
no 
improvement 
25 


*Different tests used by different authors. However, the same test was used before and after treatment in the individual 


patients and data are therefore comparable. 
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patients below the age of three and a half years, 
who have received dietary treatment, are tabulated 
in Table 3. This table demonstrates that remark- 
able improvements of the intelligence can be 
achieved only if the diet starts very early, possibly 
in the first six months of life. If the diet starts 
later, improvement of the intelligence is rare. Hsia 
and others (25) recently repcrted on eighteen pa- 
tients with phenylketonuria between three and sixty 
years of age, who were treated with a phenylalanine- 
restricted diet. No improvement of the intelligence 
quotient was obtained. Similar experiences were 
reported by d’Avignon, Bickel, Armstrong, and 
others (23, 26). In two cases, ages fifty-six and fifty- 
eight months, treated by Horner and others (27), 
a rise of the intelligence quotient from 35 to 69 and 
37 to 70, respectively, was obtained after about 
twenty and twenty-two months of treatment. There 
is no doubt that the behavior may improve, and 
that hyperirritability, convulsions, and pathologic 
electroencephalogram patterns may partially or 
fully disappear in older children and adults as well. 

A definite length of time for administering a 
phenylalanine-restricted diet has not yet been estab- 
lished. It appears as if it would be possible to dis- 
continue the diet after the age of three to four 
years, yet in case of a relapse, the diet must be 
reinstituted. The problem of the discontinuation of 
the diet is now being studied, and a specific answer 
will probably be available soon. 

In order to prevent the occurrence of cerebral 
damage, an early diagnosis is of paramount impor- 
tance. Some writers (28) suggest testing the urine 
of every infant at the age of three weeks, or at least 
before the age of two months (29). The ferric 
chloride test can be performed on a wet diaper as 
well. However, some pediatricians refuse the sug- 
gestion of the ferric chloride test as a routine 
procedure, since statistically only one test among 
many thousands will be positive. Those concerned 
with the problem of an idiotic child in a family and 
those concerned with the matter of financing the 
costs of life-long institutionalization of such 


patients will probably emphasize a more preventive 
attitude. 
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THE PATIENT was a ten-month-old child who weighed 
8.8 kg. Calories and protein needs were calculated 
according to the Recommended Dietary Allowances 
(1). Initially, phenylalanine restriction was quite 
severe in order to reduce the child’s serum phen- 
ylalanine to within the normal range. This was 
accomplished by feeding a phenylalanine-deficient 
preparation, Ketonil', which has a phenylalanine 
content of less than 0.1 per cent, plus added carbo- 
hydrate and fat. The formula for this child con- 
sisted of : 

Ketonil 43.5 gm. 
Cane sugar 100.0 gm. 
Cottonseed oil 30.0 ec. 
Water 1100.0 ce. 


This formula furnished approximately 90 calories 
per kilogram body weight and less than 100 mg. 
phenylalanine per day. In the beginning, this 
preparation was accepted readily, but after a few 
days it was refused occasionally and sometimes 
vomited. Other observers have reported less diffi- 
culty in feeding Ketonil, if it is mixed with other 
food (2). 

Then a second, low-phenylalanine preparation, 
Lofenalac’*, was introduced. No additional carbohy- 
drate or fat was needed for the preparation of the 
Lofenalac formula. Supplementary vitamins were 
given with both formulas. The Lofenalac formula 
supplied 860 calories per day and was prepared as 
follows: 

Lofenalac 190 gm. 
Water 1200 ee. 
This preparation also furnished approximately 90 
calories per kilogram body weight and phenylala- 
nine of less than 160 mg. per day (1 liter of the 
diluted Lofenalac contained 120 mg. phenylalanine). 
The Lofenalac formula as such was soon rejected at 
intervals by the patient, as was the Ketonil prepara- 
tion; therefore, a portion of the Lofenalac powder 
was incorporated into puréed foods low in phenylala- 
nine content (fruits and vegetables except peas and 


‘Produced by Merck & Co., Rahway, New Jersey. 
“Produced by Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


dried legumes) and was well accepted. This diet 
was given until serum phenylalanine was presum- 
ably within normal range at which time, a main- 
tenance diet was instituted. 


Lang et al. (3) suggested that a maintenance diet 
for infants with phenylketonuria under one year of 
age should contain no more than 40 mg. phenylala- 
nine per kilogram body weight. Using the patient’s 
ideal weight of 9.5 kg., 140 mg. phenylalanine were 
furnished by 18 measures of Lofenalac and the re- 
maining 240 mg. were furnished by foods con- 
taining small amounts of protein for which the 
phenylalanine content was estimated to be approxi- 
mately 5 per cent (4). The distribution of the 
different amino acids in foods is reported in the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s Home 
Economics Research Report No. 4 (5). 


An example of a dietary pattern for this child at 
twelve months of age with an ideal body weight of 
9.5 kg. is presented in Table 1. Lofenalac was used 
for the phenylalanine-deficient dietary preparation. 
The average cost per day of feeding the patient on 
this maintenance diet was estimated to be $3.00. 


According to Lang et al. (3), the phenylalanine 
requirement per kilogram body weight for the 
phenylketonuric child decreases from 40 mg. under 
one year of age to 32 mg. from one to three years, 
to 16 mg. for three years and older. While it 
appears desirable to alter the consistency of the diet 
as the child evidences the ability to chew, the 
dietary protein from foods should remain limited. 
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TABLE 1 Maintenance diet for a phenylketonuric child, age twelve months 
CALORIES PROTEIN PHENYLALANINE} 
FEEDING QUANTITY LOFENALAC —_—_——_——— — -- ene 
Food* Lofenalac Food* Lofenalac Food Lofenalac 
measurest qm. qm. mq. mq. 
Breakfast 
Crange juice Ye. I 32 13 0.4 1.42 20 S 
Puréed fruit ge. 2 38 86 0.2 2.84 10 16 
Cereal # 14 ¢. 2 34 86 1.8 2.84 50 16 


Mid-morning feeding 
Water, 7-Up, or lemon 


juice plus water loc. 2 1 S6 0.1 2.84 y 16 
Noon feeding 
Puréed fruit loc. 2 7 86 0.4 2.84 20 16 
Puréed yellow vegetable ge, 2 20 86 0.5 2.84 25 16 
Mid-afternoon feeding 
Prepared gelatin 1 Thsp. l 10) 43 £26 1.42 50 8 
plus water 16 ¢. 
Whipped cream 1 Thsp. l 52 13 0.3 1.42 15 8 
Evening feeding 
Puréed green vegetable ge. 2 9 86 0.6 2.84 30 16 
Puréed fruit loc. 2 77 86 0.4 2.84 20 16 
Bedtime feeding 
Fruit juice lo ¢. l 64 43 0.1 1.42 5 8 
Vitamin supplement* 0.6 ce. 
Total..... 18 447 774 5.0 25.66 250 144 


*Mean values for calories and protein were calculated from food tables (6) for fruit and vegetable exchanges commonly 
consumed by children of this age. 
















tPhenylalanine content of foods was estimated to approximate 5 per cent of total protein (4). 
proximately 8 mg. phenylalanine per measure. 
tOne measure powder is equivalent to 9.45 gm. 


Lofenalae contains ap- 


#For preparation of the cereal, the Lofenalac may be mixed with water to supply a liquid for moistening, or fruit juice 
may be used instead of the fruit. In substituting other grain products for the cereal, the low-phenylalanine commercial 
powder may be added to 1 tsp. kosher margarine (7), honey, jelly, or apple butter once daily. Gluten-low products contain 
restricted amounts of protein; thus the quantities used for cereal substitutions may be adjusted accordingly. 

{The food and Lofenalac supplied quantities of vitamins and minerals which met the Recommended Dietary Allowances 


for a child of this age, with the exception of riboflavin. A daily dosage of Zymadrops provided additional nutrients in- 
cluding 1 mg. riboflavin. 





(5) Orr, M. L., AND Watt, B. K.: Amino Acid Con- 





phia: A. deP. Bowes, 1951. 






tent of Foods. U.S.D.A. Home Economics Re- (7) Woo r, L. I., GRIFFITHS, R. MONCRIEFF, A., COATES, 
search Report No. 4, 1957. S., AND DILLISTONE, F.: The dietary treat- 
(6) Bowes, A. DEP., AND CHURCH, C. F.: Food Values ment of phenylketonuria. Arch. Dis. Childhood 





of Portions Commonly Used. 7th ed. Philadel- 33: 31, 1958. 


























Keeping Dietary Records in the Hospital 


QUESTION: In Bulletin No. 16 of the Joint Commission (on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals), the statement is made: “There shall be a systematic record of diets, 
correlated with the medical records.” What is implied? 

ANSWER: Diet prescriptions on a chart should be as instructive, accurate, and 
complete as possible. 

If the services of a dietitian are available, she should be allowed access to the 
chart and to the patient for instruction. Chart should contain notes as to 
whether diet was well tolerated, acceptable, and consumed. If there is no dieti- 
tian, the nurses’ notes should contain the above information. 

We are all striving for higher quality care and the dietitian and her depart- 
ment are essential members of the hospital team in giving that care. Their 
work should and must be correlated and integrated with the patient and the 
patient’s chart. 


—From: “Accreditation Problems” by Kenneth B. Babcock, M.D. Hospitals 32: 
24 (May 16), 1958. 
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THE WHOLE problem of the trend of atherosclerotic 
disease over the years—and its relationship, if any, 
to evolving dietary patterns—has recently received 
the attention of several investigators. American and 
British data suggest a considerable increase in mor- 
tality rates for middle-aged men in recent decades. 
Here it is necessary to emphasize that evaluation 
of these trends is complicated by a host of statistical 
and methodologic problems—some permanently be- 
yond quantitation, because of the nature of the data. 
Hence it is not surprising that disagreements arise 
concerning the actual degree and extent of the ap- 
parent increases in coronary disease mortality. 

In any attempt to arrive at a tentative judgment 
of this matter, the following facts stand out: Cardio- 
vascular-renal death rates’ for middle-aged white 
men have been high throughout the last thirty to 
forty years. During these decades, rates for middle- 
aged white men rose to even higher levels. In con- 
trast, rates for middle-aged white women declined 
markedly (Fig. 1) (1). Coronary heart disease is 
remarkably rare in premenopausal women. This sex 
differential in susceptibility is in the order of ten 
to one. The question therefore arises: If the rise in 
death rates for white men is chiefly an apparent one, 
due merely to changes over the years in diagnostic 
acumen and death certification procedures, why, 
then, have these changes produced a rising trend 
for men only? 

It is not difficult to deduce that the trend of death 
rates among middle-aged white men vs. middle-aged 
white women from cardiovascular-renal diseases re- 


‘Based on talks given before the Chicago Nutrition 
Association on May 29, 1957, and at the 40th Annual 
Meeting of The American Dietetic Association in Miami, 
on October 22, 1957. 

*Established Investigator of the American Heart 
Association, 1952-58; as of April 1, 1958, Director, 
Heart Disease Control Program, Chicago Board of 
Health. For acknowledgements, see Part I of this series. 

“Problems inherent in the available statistics render 
difficult any evaluation of the trend of death rates over 
the thirty to forty years for arteriosclerotic heart 
disease per se. Hence, an interpretation must be made 
of the data for a broad grouping of several diseases, the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases. 










flects the following: for men, a further rise in coro- 
nary disease, leading to a net increase in mortality 
from cardiovascular-renal diseases, despite declining 
death rates for infectious diseases involving the car- 
diovascular-renal system; for women, continued low 
coronary disease rates and a marked decline in 
deaths due to puerperal and infectious diseases of 
the cardiovascular-renal system, resulting in a gross 
fall in over-all death rates frcm cardiovascular- 
renal causes. 

This tentative conclusion—that death rates from 
coronary disease for middle-aged white men have 
increased sizably during the twentieth century—is 
borne out by other data. Thus, while life expect- 
ancy at birth for Americans has risen by about 
twenty years since 1900, life expectancy at age fifty 
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Fic. 1. Trend of cardiovascular-renal mortality in 
middle-aged Americans by sex and race, 1920 to 1955 (1). 


has increased only 2.2 years. In view of the great 
advances during these decades in the prevention of 
death in middle age due to pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
luetic and rheumatic heart diseases, subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis, the increase in life expectancy 
at age fifty might have been anticipated. Almost 
certainly, this absence of a marked improvement is 
attributable chiefly to an increasing mortality 
from coronary heart disease in middle-aged white 
men (16). 

If this analysis is correct, the qualitative judg- 
ment must be accepted that a sizable true increase 
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Fic. 2. Food available in the United States, 1909 and 1952 (3). Data on fats and oils include bacon and salt pork, 
whereas United Nations’ figures used in Figures 1 and 2, Part III of this series (4) did not. The data on fats and 
oils are subdivided into specific components; from above down, they are: butter, lard, margarine, bacon and salt 
side, shortening, other edible oils. Values for eggs are number of eggs per person per year. 


has actually occurred in mortality among middle- 
aged white American men due to atherosclerotic 
coronary heart disease. 


Trends in the American Diet 


In terms of the basic problem of the relationship 
among diet, atherosclerosis, and atherosclerotic dis- 
ease, it therefore becomes essential to try to eval- 
uate the evolution of dietary patterns in the United 
States over the last several decades. Here it is im- 
portant to note that people aged fifty dying of coro- 
nary disease in 1950 lived between the years 1900 
and 1950. Those aged fifty dying in 1920 lived from 
1870 to 1920. If life-span patterns of diet exert a 
key influence in the etiology of athercsclerosis, then 
any review of dietary patterns must seek out data 
on conditions prevailing during the third and fourth 
quarters of the nineteenth century, as well as dur- 
ing the twentieth century. 

Here again, serious methodologic limitations ex- 
ist, due not only to the general paucity of data, but 
the particular scarcity of information on diets in 
different regions of the country and among different 
racial, ethnic, and socio-economic strata at different 
times, e.g., during peace and war, prosperity and 
depression. A further difficulty stems from the fact 


that many of the data on dietary patterns of the 
United States deal with foods available for consump- 
tion, rather than foods actually consumed. 

With these shortcomings in mind, it is possible 
to delineate the following broad trends. Meat con- 
sumption has generally tended to be relatively high 
in major strata of the population and has remained 
much higher than in most other economically devel- 
oped countries (Fig. 2). Another unique American 
dietary characteristic—the large intake of butter, 
lard, and other predominantly saturated fats—has 
been further accentuated. With this, a change has 
taken place in the composition of ingested fats 
(Fig. 2), partly due to the introduction in 1910 of 
the catalytic hydrogenation process, which saturates 
double bonds and converts vegetable oils into “plas- 
tic” shortenings and margarines. These fats have a 
high percentage of trans fatty acid isomers (23 to 
42 per cent). Essential fatty acids, e.g., linoleic acid, 
are extensively converted to monounsaturated 
(oleic) and saturated fatty acids. Hence these fats 
have an essential fatty acid content of only 2 to 8 
per cent. Unless enriched, they are practically devoid 
of other essential nutrients, such as the fat-soluble 
vitamins, and are thus “excellent” sources of empty 
calories. 
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Intakes of milk, dairy products, and eggs have 
also exhibited significant increases, as has consump- 
tion of fruits and vegetables. A marked rise in in- 
gestion of refined sugars (100 per cent empty cal- 
ories) is another long-term development in the 
American diet—from 8 lb. per person per year in 
1820, to 30 lb. in 1860, to 66 lb. in 1900, and 95 lb. 
today. All these upward trends have been associated 
with a steady decline in grain consumption, of such 
marked proportions that for millions of Americans 
today, bread can hardly be called the “staff of life” 
any longer.’ 

Based on these data (3), the following calcula- 
tions have been made of the composition of the food 
supply available to Americans in 1909 and 1952: 
total calories—3540 and 3280, respectively, a de- 
cline which must be assessed in relation to the de- 
cline in energy expenditure of work (see Part V of 
this series); calories from proteins—12 per cent 
of total calories in both 1909 and 1952; calories 
from fats and oils—32 per cent and 40 per cent; 
empty calories from fats and oils—11 per cent and 
17 per cent; calories from carbohydrates—56 per 
cent and 48 per cent; empty calories from carbo- 
hydrate—12 and 15 per cent; total empty calories 
—23 per cent and 32 per cent (2). 

From data of the Department of Agriculture’s 
1955 Household Survey, the following estimates have 
recently been made of total fat content of all food- 
stuffs brought into the American kitchen daily: total 
fats—146 to 164 gm. per person per day (the range 
is reflective of variations in different sections of the 
country) ; saturated fats—63 to 69 gm. per person 
per day; oleic acid (monounsaturated fatty acid) 
—60 to 70 gm.; linoleic acid (polyunsaturated es- 
sential fatty acid)—16 to 18 gm.; percentage of 
total calories from total fats—42 to 45; percentage 
of total calories from saturated fats—17 to 19 
(5-15). 

Viewed over-all, these trends and findings indi- 
cate a definite increase—relative and absolute—in 
consumption of total fats, saturated fats, empty 
calories, and cholesterol. 

The increased consumption of refined flour and 
sugar has also involved a decline in intake of bulk 
—a decline which in some sectors of the population, 
e.g., the lower income groups, has been only par- 
tially compensated for by the increased ingestion 
of fruits and vegetables. Little work has been done 
on the possible implications of this trend for health 
and disease. 

‘These long-term trends graphically indicate the 
path our country has taken nutritionally in evolv- 
ing a unique, widespread pattern of dietary imbal- 

‘A qualitative metamorphosis in flour has also 
occurred over the decades, i.e., a decline in percentage 
utilization of whole meal. The resulting nutritional 


losses have been only partially compensated for by the 
limited bread enrichment measures of recent years. 
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ance. This evaluation of American dietary trends— 
it should be noted—is not shared by all investiga- 
tors. They emphasize that limited information has 
been and is available on foods actually consumed, as 
distinct from data on food availability. They further 
stress the difficulty of estimating waste of fats in 
cooking. Based on these and other considerations, 
they suggest that there has been little or no increase 
in fat consumption in twentieth-century America. 
They are also skeptical about the data indicating 
an increase in coronary disease incidence in middle- 
aged men during this period. Thus, they imply that 
both fat intake and incidence of coronary diseasc 
have been high since the turn of the century. If 
these are actually the facts and the two phenomena 
are so correlated, this certainly is not inconsistent 
with the nutritional-metabolic theory. 

In this connection, one other problem merits at- 
tention. Even if fat intake has increased since 1900, 
it was—as already noted—high even then. If the 
incidence of coronary disease in middle-aged men 
was much lower then, as some data suggest, why 
this lack of correlation? This question highlights 
the need in evaluating the trends over the last forty 
to sixty years to focus attention not only on evolving 
dietary patterns, but also the interplay between 
diet and other factors, such as habitual physical ac- 
tivity, psychologic stress, and so on. 

These apparent changes with time in patterns of 
diet and disease may or may not be significantly in- 
terrelated, cause-and-effect wise. Thus, these dec- 
ades witnessed manifold other changes in Ameri- 
can life, including increase in urbanization, automo- 
bile transportation, cigarette consumption, seden- 
tary work, and so on—phenomena further emphasiz- 
ing the need for a multifaceted analysis of ather- 
osclerotic disease. Because of these complexities and 
the limitations of both the mortality and the nutri- 
tional data, plus the insurmountable obstacles to 
their further delineation, caution is essential in in- 
terpreting them. Here the danger of “reading” 
cause-and-effect into statistical correlation is par- 
ticularly acute. With these reservations, it is appro- 
priate to note the correlations and their consistency 
with extensive findings from other sources. The 
concept that nutrition plays a key (but not exclu- 
sive) role in the etiology of atherosclerosis and 
atherosclerotic disease is certainly not contradicted 
by these data. 


Recent years have also witnessed a definite quick- 
ening of epidemiologic research of a different type 
in the United States. It has come to be widely recog- 
nized that this country, with its large population 
stratified by region, occupation, income, ethnic and 
racial background, and so on, constitutes an excel- 
lent epidemiologic “laboratory.”’ Based on this ap- 
proach, our group late in 1954 initiated a long-term 
investigation on the epidemiology of the major car- 
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Fic. 3. Death rates due to arteriosclerotic heart 
disease in relation to occupation and race for men, 
ages forty-five to fifty-four in Chicago in 1951 (22, 23). 


diovascular-renal diseases in Chicago, Illinois, and 
the United States. The first phase of this study 
involved analysis of 1951 and 1953 mortality data 
for specific groups in the population stratified by 
age, sex, race, nationality, occupation, place of resi- 
dence (including urban-rural), with a particular 
focus on the middle decades of life. 


Sex Differential in Deaths from 
Arteriosclerotic Heart Disease 


For present purposes, the following findings assume 
particular significance. The death rates for arte- 
riosclerotic heart disease were several-fold higher in 
middle-aged men than women—an observation fully 
in accord with extensive data from multiple sources 
(see Figure 1, Part 1 of this series [17]). This gross 
sex differential can probably not be attributed to 
nutritional factors, since the diets of American men 
and women are probably not markedly different. (In 
arriving at this judgment, however, a qualification 
is in order, since data are available indicating that 
obesity is less frequent in white women than men, 
suggesting sex differences in nutritional habits. 
In view of such findings and the over-all paucity of 
relevant data, further work on this particular prob- 
lem is certainly in order.) Considerable evidence 
is available indicating that in populations habitually 
ingesting potentially atherogenic diets, female 
estrogenic secretion is a key factor in the genesis of 
this sex differential in coronary disease incidence 
(18-21). Thus, it is essential again to emphasize 
that no simple one-to-one relationship exists be- 
tween diet and atherosclerotic disease. The full sig- 
nificance of this conclusion is discussed subse- 
quently. 


Urban and Rural Mortality Rates 


High death rates due to arteriosclerotic heart dis- 
ease were recorded for Chicago, for Illinois munic- 
ipalities, and for rural Illinois. A certain moderate 
differential was noted, that is, relatively higher 


rates for Chicago, lower for rural Illinois. These 
observations are in accord with data from other 
states. Here again, the possibility of multiple causa- 
tive factors operating to produce this apparent re- 
sult must be investigated, since dietary patterns in 
urban and rural areas in the North are probably not 
very different (12). 

In calling attention to this consideration, how- 
ever, we note that both rural and urban rates are 
high, particularly in comparison with those for 
many of the countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. This fact suggests that the diet of 
most Americans—rural and urban—which is uni- 
formly high in calories, fats, saturated fats, and 
cholesterol, does in fact result in extensive ather- 
osclerotic disease, irrespective of other factors pos- 
sibly operating to produce differential effects in 
urban vs. rural areas. 


Death Rates in Nationality Groups 


Analysis of the foreign born in Chicago by nation- 
ality leads to a similar conclusion. Thus, death rates 
were high for all nationality groups—considerably 
higher than those for the given nationalities in their 
countries of origin. However, a moderate range in 
rates was recorded, with the distribution tending 
to parallel that for the countries of origin. The 
foreign born, therefore, bear the stamp of their 
tenure in both the country of birth and the United 
States. 

This is in all likelihood true not only for the 
death rates, but also for the dietary patterns of 
these first-generation Americans. Almost certainly 
their nutritional habits represent an amalgam of 
old-country and American dietetics. Therefore, 
without discounting the possible influence of other 
factors which need investigation, it may be sug- 
gested that these findings are consistent with the 
concept that diet plays a key (although not exclu- 
sive) role in causing atherosclerotic disease. 


Socio-Economic and Racial Factors 
in Mortality Rates 


The epidemiologic analysis of mortality data for 
Chicago also revealed that death rates due to coro- 
nary heart disease were high for both the Negro 
and white men’, irrespective of occupation-income 
grouping (Fig. 3) (22, 23). The toll from ather- 
osclerotic disease was at least as great in the poorer 
strata as in the more well-to-do. Considerable data 
from other sources, including studies on strata of 
the living population, corroborate the basic finding 


*Multiple studies on coronary disease in American 
Negroes compared with whites have yielded variable 
findings. A discussion of this problem, as well as that of 
the interrelationships between hypertensive and athero- 
sclerotic diseases in Negroes, is beyond the scope of 
this paper (22). 
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that coronary heart disease is widely prevalent in 
middle-aged American men of virtually all popula- 
tion sub-groups. 

These findings forcefully pose one question in par- 
ticular: Why is it that the poor of countries such as 
Egypt, India, Japan, Italy, and Spain have low death 
rates due to coronary disease, whereas Americans 
in the lower rungs of the economic ladder have rates 
at least as high as more well-to-do groups? Are 
these apparently contradictory trends inconsistent 
with the basic thesis of a key relationship between 
diet and atherosclerosis? 


U.S. Diets at Different 
Economic Levels 


The answer to this question is a definite “No,” since 
important differences prevail in the dietary patterns 
of lower income Americans and the poorer classes 
of all the aforementioned countries. 

In contrast to the populations en masse of these 
countries, major strata of the economically less 
privileged in the United States—at least since the 
end of the depression in 1939-—40—have been con- 
suming sizable quantities of meat, milk, eggs, fats 
and oils, white flour products, refined sugar, and salt 
(Fig. 4) (5-15, 24, 25). 

The intakes of these poorer Americans of total 
calories and empty calories, total fats, and saturated 
fats (animal and vegetable), and cholesterol tend 
to be almost as high as those of upper-income Amer- 
icans. Moreover, a large percentage of the poorer 
Americans tend to eat suboptimal amounts of cer- 
tain essential nutrients (vitamins, minerals, pro- 
teins, and essential amino acids) (Fig. 4) (24, 25). 
Based on an analysis of data from a household sur- 
vey made in 1948 by the Department of Agriculture 
(25), it was estimated that the following percent- 
ages of low- and high-income families had inade- 
quate amounts available of essential nutrients, based 
on the National Research Council allowances: pro- 
tein—17 and 5 per cent, respectively; calcium—50 
and 45 per cent; iron—14 and 12 per cent; vitamin 
A—22 and 6 per cent; thiamine, 28 and 21 per cent; 
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American men, ages forty to fifty-nine of different social 
classes in different regions of the United States (26). 


riboflavin—21 and 12 per cent; niacin—21 and 14 
per cent; ascorbic acid—31 and 17 per cent. 
Among the many facts emerging from the 

latest 1955 comprehensive household surveys of the 
Department of Agriculture (5-14), the following 
may be briefly cited. For urban families in the in- 
come range $2000 to $2999 and $6000 to $7999, only 
18 and 14 per cent respectively had food available 
for consumption totalling less than 3000 calories per 
person per day. Only 8 and 3 per cent respectively 
had less than 36 per cent of total calories from fats; 
72 and 80 per cent respectively had more than 40 
per cent of calories from fats. For these two income 
levels, the percentage of families consuming inade- 
quate amounts (by National Research Council stand- 
ards) of essential nutrients in 1955 were: protein 
—13 and 4 per cent, respectively; calcium—42 and 
22 per cent; iron—14 and 9 per cent; vitamin A— 
18 and 11 per cent; thiamine—22 and 19 per cent; 
riboflavin—30 and 14 per cent; niacin—11 and 5 
per cent; ascorbic acid—30 and 16 per cent. 

Generally similar data were obtained for urban, 
rural non-farm, and rural farm families in different 
sections of the country. No analyses by race, color, 
or sex were presented. 


It is apparent that the aforementioned pattern 
of dietary imbalance has continued to prevail in 
wide strata of our population during the years of 
economic prosperity in the 1950’s. 

The possibility that this imbalance may be quite 
deleterious is heightened by the fact, documented 
by extensive research findings from many sources, 
that the need for essential nutrients is a function 
(among other things) of the intake of calories, fats, 
and carbohydrates. Rather than eating “too well,” 
therefore (as has been alleged), many Americans, 
particularly among the lower income strata, tend to 


“Rural southern Negroes may be or may have been 
to a degree exceptional in this respect—a problem 
discussed in detail elsewhere (22). 
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consume diets that are unbalanced—combinations 
of over- and under-nutrition (malnutrition, in the 
literal meaning of the word). 

It is essential that the precise nature of this im- 
balance hypothesis be clearly understood. It sug- 
gests that when intake of calories, fats, saturated 
fats, and cholesterol is high, the concomitant levels 
of essential nutrient intake may exert an influence 
on cholesterolemia and atherogenesis. The signifi- 
cance of the foregoing emphasis may be further 
clarified by reference to the following oft-cited 
phenomena that among peoples with a low intake 
of protein, vitamins, and other essential nutrients 
(the Japanese, Asiatic Indians, and South African 
Bantu), the levels of cholesterolemia and occurrence 
of atherosclerotic disease are significantly lower 
than among Americans. These facts are frequently 
mentioned to buttress the argument that low intake 
of essential nutrients (particularly proteins) cannot 
be a factor contributing to hypercholesterolemia and 
atherogenesis—rather, that the opposite may be 
the case, i.e. that low protein intake, for example, 
may be protective. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the diets 
of these economically less developed peoples are not 
only low in essential nutrients, but are also low in 
calories, total fats, saturated fats, refined carbohy- 
drates, and cholesterol. Findings in these people, 
therefore, do not constitute a test of the imbalance 
hypothesis, i.e., the hypothesis that high-calorie, 
high-fat, high-saturated-fat, high-refined carbohy- 
drate, high-cholesterol diets combined with rela- 
atively inadequate intakes of essential nutrients 
may have a special propensity for inducing hyper- 
cholesterolemia and atherosclerosis. 

This unique nutritional pattern of imbalance is 
almost never present among the broad strata of the 
populations of the economically less developed coun- 
tries. To the extent that it does occur, it is almost 
certainly confined to strata of the economically more 
developed countries, e.g., sections of the lower-in- 
come groups in the United States. The not incon- 
siderable occurrence of this nutritional derangement 
among lower income Americans may bé’a Key factor 
in the extensive morbidity and mortality among 
them due to coronary heart disease. 


The validity of this imbalance hypothesis needs 
to be tested in future investigations. Regardless of 
the outcome of such studies, however, the evidence 
is substantial that most social strata in our coun- 
try—irrespective of socio-economic rank—ingest an 
habitual diet that is potentially atherogenic. There- 
fore, the finding that coronary heart disease is prev- 
alent among most sections of the American middle- 
aged population does not contradict, but rather lends 
additional strong support to the theory of a decisive 
interrelationship between: the life-span. dietary pat- 
tern and atherogenesis, . 
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Serum Cholesterol in Various 
Strata of the U.S. Population 


This concept is further reinforced by abundant data 
indicating that serum cholesterol levels tend to be 
high compared with values observed in the people 
of many other countries—in virtually all strata of 
the middle-aged American population (Fig. 5) (see 
also Figure 2, Part I of this series |17| and Fig- 
ures 2 and 5 in Part III [4]) (26). 

Based on the extensive international epidemio- 
logic data indicating a threefold correlation among 
habitual dietary patterns, serum cholesterol levels, 
and occurrence rates of coronary heart disease, 
these findings in representative strata of the Amer- 
ican population are certainly to be expected. It was 
to be anticipated that most groups of middle-aged 
American men—since they ingest life-span diets 
high in total calories, total fats, saturated fats, and 
cholesterol—would exhibit high mean values for 
serum cholesterol concentration and high incidence 
rates of coronary heart disease. 

It is essential that research in this field clearly 
confront the theoretical problem posed by these 
data. What is responsible for the distribution of 
serum cholesterol levels in the middle-aged Amer- 
ican male population, and particularly the high mean 
values, compared with those of other peoples? Ex- 
tensive data support the concept that this phenom- 
enon is critically a by-product of habitual, life-span 
dietary patterns. Virtually no evidence to the ccn- 
trary—convincing or otherwise—has_ been pre- 
sented, nor have any significant data been ad- 
vanced to support other hypotheses accounting for 
these patterns of cholesterolemia and the associated 
patterns of coronary disease incidence. 
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Marketing Potatoes in Fiberboard Boxes 

Potatoes shipped to market in fiberboard boxes come through in much better 
condition—with less bruising and less discoloring—than potatoes shipped in 
conventional burlap bags. Studies by the Agricultural Marketing Service in 
cooperation with the Kern County (California) Potato Growers Association 
showed that all through marketing channels, the boxes were handled more gently; 
they were more attractive and displayed the potatoes to better advantage. 

About 21 per cent of the potatoes shipped in bags were skinned and discolored 
on arrival, compared with only 11 per cent in firberboard boxes. Bruising aver- 
aged less than 0.5 per cent in boxes, while it ran-almost 15 per cent for potatoes 
in bags. Bruising was particularly bad in bagged potatoes placed on the floor 
layer of the railroad car. This bruising did not occur when potatoes were shipped 
in fiberboard boxes. 

The container used in these experiments held 50 lb. potatoes. It was a two-piece 
box with a full telescope top. Ventilation was either by two vent slots, 3 in. long 
and 14-in. wide on each side, or by ‘six round holes, 114-in. in diameter punched 
in the top and bottom flaps. 

Both packing labor and container costs were higher for the fiberboard boxes. 
However, the receivers paid an average premium of 51 cents per 100 lb. for pota- 
toes packed in boxes. This premium took care of the added cost of using fiberboard 
containers. 

Despite the extra costs, most of the trade was enthusiastic about the new con- 
tainers. It felt the additional protection, handling convenience, and sales appeal 
made the higher cost worth while. However, a few wholesalers thought that the 
cost might be a problem. The cost of packing potatoes in fiberboard boxes will 
probably be about the same this fall. However, several packers feel that, with more 
mechanized packing equipment, the cost of shipping in boxes can be reduced. 
Therefore, a premium of about 40 to 50 cents per 100 lb. (f.0.b. California) would 
be necessary for the shippers to pack profitably in boxes. There is, in addition, 
a higher shipping charge which would fall on the buyer. From Kern County to 
New York City, this amounted to 10 cents per hundredweight.—F rom Agricultural 
Marketing, Vol. 3, April, 1958. 
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IN PRESENTING these evaluations of the role of diet 
in the etiology of atherosclerosis, it is essential to 
re-emphasize that these are theoretical conclusions 
which propose that diet plays a key—but not exclu- 
sive—role in the etiology of atherosclerosis and 
atherosclerotic disease. They in no way imply that 
atherosclerosis is purely and simply a dietary dis- 
ease. Such a viewpoint is definitely at variance with 
well established facts and therefore quite untenable. 
Thus, the fact that many individuals, eating a typ- 
ical American diet for decades, reach old age with- 
out clinical evidence of atherosclerotic disease alone 
refutes any attempt to imply a one-to-one correlation 
between diet and disease. Further, the marked sex 
differential almost certainly contravenes any pure 
and simple dietary concept. Similarly, the greater 
incidence of atherosclerotic disease in persons with 
diabetes, nephrosis, hypothyroidism, or hyperten- 
sion contradicts any exclusive dietary concept. Ac- 
tually, no serious scientist is making any such futile 
attempt to “fit” all the phenomena of atherosclerotic 
disease into a pure-and-simple dietary “explana- 
tion.” 

Obviously, as extensive clinical and experimental 
data demonstrate, the nature of the organism plays 
an important role in determining the effects of life- 
span ingestion of a potentially atherogenic diet. 
Hence different individuals ingesting similar habit- 
ual diets exhibit different levels of cholesterolemia 
and different susceptibilities to atherosclerotic dis- 
ease. In these individuals, many factors may inter- 
act significantly with diet: genetics and heredity, 
metabolism and endocrinology, clotting mechanisms, 
previous medical history, psychologic make-up, 
physical condition (fatigue, stress, tension, frustra- 
tion), smoking, habitual physical activity of work, 
and other environmental factors. Hypertension, 


Based on talks given before the Chicago Nutrition 
Association on May 29, 1957 and at the 40th Annual 
Meeting of The American Dietetic Association in Miami, 
on October 22, 1957. 

*Established Investigator of the American Heart As- 
sociation, 1952-58; as of April 1, 1958, Director, Heart 
Disease Control Program, Chicago Board of Health. 
For acknowledgments, see Part i of this series. 
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hypothyroidism, renal dysfunction, and diabetes cer- 
tainly tend to potentiate atherogenesis. The evidence 
is considerable that estrogenic secretion in women 
has an opposite effect. 


Psychological Stress and 
Sedentary Living 


In recent years, great interest has been aroused con- 
cerning the possible influences of psychologic stress 
and sedentary living on the development of ather- 
osclerosis and coronary heart disease. Until re- 
cently, virtually no reliable data were available con- 
cerning the first of these. Within the last year, how- 
ever, a few reports have been presented on the 
effects of various types of stress on cholesterolemia 
—but not on rates of coronary disease occurrence— 
in subjects ingesting usual American diets. They 
indicate that sustained psychologic stress tends to 
exert a hypercholesterolemic influence. Further in- 
formation on this important problem area may be 
anticipated within the next few years. 

Epidemiologic data have been reported from 
Great Britain concerning physical activity. Com- 
parisons were made of sub-groups within relatively 
homogeneous socio-economic strata of the British 
population. These indicated that the incidence of 
coronary heart disease tended to be lower in the 
sub-groups habitually engaged in greater physical 
activity. Data along these lines were obtained by 
comparing sedentary bus drivers with active bus 
conductors, sedentary telephone operators with ac- 
tive postmen, and so on. However, further studies 
by the same British group tended to cast doubt on 
the significance of some of these observations. More- 
over, all strata of the British population, as in the 
United States and Norway—irrespective of socio- 
economic status and habitual physical activity— 
apparently manifest high incidence rates of coro- 
nary heart disease. 

Correspondingly, most recent observations’ indi- 
cate that epidemiologic patterns of cholesterolemia 
and atherosclerotic disease are more decisively influ- 


. "Some data available from India seem to be excep- 
tional in this regard (1, 2). 
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enced by diet than by level of physical activity at 
work. Thus, in South African Bantu and Italians 
-with habitual diets low in total fats, saturated 
fats, and cholesterol—the level of cholesterolemia 
and the incidence of coronary disease were low 
in both sedentary and active workers. Similar ob- 
servations were also reported from Japan (Fig- 
ure 6, Part III of this series |3]). Contrariwise, in 
Finland and Sweden—where the diet is high in total 
calories, total fats, saturated fats, and cholesterol— 
levels of cholesterolemia were high in both sedentary 
and active workers’. Similarly, recent studies in the 
United States consistently reveal a high level of 
cholesterolemia and a high prevalence and incidence 
of coronary disease in all sectors of the middle-aged 
male labor force, irrespective of nationality, socio- 
economic status, income, occupaticn, physical ac- 
tivity, educational level, and urban or rural resi- 
dency. 

These data impressively support the concept that 
diet is the decisive variable determining the pattern 
of atherosclerotic disease in a populat.on. Nonethe- 
less, research on the interrelationships among nutri- 
tion, physical activity, atherosclerosis, and ather- 
csclerotic disease—particularly in countries where 
large segments of the population ingest high-calorie, 
high-fat, high-cholesterol diets and lead a relatively 
sedentary life—is still limited. Recent studies indi- 
cate that physical activity may prevent an increase 
in serum cholestercl, under circumstances when in- 
creased fat is ingested to meet greater caloric need. 
It has also been suggested that continued physical 
activity through middle age may be a possible factor 
in preventing atherosclerotic disease, possibly by 
influencing lipid metabolism and atherogenesis, by 
enhancing development of collateral circulation, 
and/or by other mechanisms. Further work is there- 
fore indicated on the effects of energy expenditure 
and large muscle activity in persons and groups in- 
gesting potentially atherogenic diets. 


Interaction between Diet 
and Other Factors 


With respect to the individual, therefore, the rela- 
tionship between diet and other factors may be 
formulated as follows, based on our present knowl- 
edge: In a member of a population group habitually 
ingesting a potentially atherogenic diet, the devel- 
opment of morphologic atheroslcerosis and athero- 
sclerotic disease tends to be influenced by an inter- 
play between diet and other factors operating to 
accelerate or retard atherogenesis. Thus, it is not 
a matter of either-or, of one factor to the exclusion 
of others. Nevertheless, among these multiple fac- 


‘Limited animal experimental data indicate that 
physical activity (exercise) may effect a moderate 
lowering of cholesterol in hypercholesterolemic chicks 
and rabbits on high-fat, high-cholesterol rations. 
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tors interacting to influence atherogenesis, diet is a 
decisive factor, for without the habitual ingestion of 
a potentia'ly atherogenic diet, clinical atherosclerotic 
disease would be relatively rare among the middle- 
aged members of any population, irrespective of the 
operation of other potentially offensive factors. It 
should be re-emphasized that this conclusion has as 
its cornerstone the concept that the pathologic lesion, 
atherosclerosis, is the prerequisite for clinical coro- 
nary heart disease in at least 90 per cent of cases. 
As already noted, however, morphologic athero- 
sclerosis frequently exists without clinical disease. 
It may therefore be appropriate to pose again prob- 
lems formulated early in this report: What factors 
are responsible for the qualitative change from oc- 
cult (pre-clinical) to clinical disease? What are the 
causes of thromboses on plaques or hemorrhages 
into plaques, leading to infarction? Unquestionably, 
as indicated above, an important part of the answer 
is quantity—the severity and extent of atheroscle- 
rosis. This may not be the whole answer, however. 
As previously observed, diet may play a role here as 
well, e.g., the fat content of the diet via its possible 
tendency to decrease blood fibrinolytic activity and 
increase blood ccoagulability may enhance risk of 
thrombogenesis. Nervous and hormonal factors—re- 
lated to stress and strain in the individual—may ex- 
ert an influence, possibly by affecting lipid metabol- 
ism, and/or coagulability; or possibly by increasing 
the risk of sudden arrhythmic (non-thrombotic) 
death in cases where coronary atheroclerotic disease 
has led to ischemia and increased myocardial irrita- 
bility. 

Undoubtedly, this problem of factors precipitat- 
ing acute episodes is highly complex and important, 
but a problem secondary to the decisive one, ather- 
oogenesis. 


Preliminary Findings of 

Recent Epidemiologic Studies 

These basic conclusions have been designated the 
nutritional-metabolie cholesterol-lipid-lipoprotein 
theory of atherogenesis. They have received further 
significant verification in the preliminary findings 
of the Framingham, Albany, and Los Angeles epi- 
demiologic studies. To date, these investigations 
have yielded generally similar results which are of 
the utmost import, both theoretically and practi- 
cally in evaluating the status of the atherosclerosis 
problem at this juncture. 

Thus, the following typical facts may be cited 
from the Framingham study: Approximately 1000 
men, ages forty-five to sixty-two, originally free of 
clinical coronary disease, were followed for four 
years. During that time, the rate of development of 
clinical coronary disease for the group as a whole 
was 58 per 1000 for four years. The over-all death 
rate was 17 per 1000 for four years. Thus 29 per 
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cent of the cases were fatal. The rate for sudden 
death was 12 per 1000 for four years (6). 

Stratification of this base population by educa 
tional level revealed an incidence range of 438 to 70 
per 1000 for four years. The group with grade 
school only or no education had the highest rate. 
The college-educated group had a rate of 51 per 
1000 for four years. These data are complementary 
to those recently reported from studies of civil 
servants in Los Angeles and employees of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. In Los Angeles, a high coro- 
nary disease incidence rate was found in heavy 
workers compared with sedentary workers. Light 
and medium workers had an intermediate inci- 
dence rate. Among tens of thousands of twenty- 
five to sixty-four-year-old male employes of du 
Pont, wage-workers had a myocardial infarction in- 
cidence rate (for the single year of 1956) of 2.7 per 
1000. Among salaried employees, the rate for top- 
level managers and executives was 2.3 per 1000; for 
clerical workers, 3.7. 

These data are in general accord with mortality 
statistics from life insurance companies and from 
vital statistics studies, including our own in Chi- 
cago. They all indicate that, contrary to widely held 
opinion, coronary disease does not have a predilec- 
tion for upper-income, highly educated, sedentary 
executives, managers, entrepreneurs, officials, and 
professional persons. Rather, it occurs as frequently 
—or perhaps more frequently—in lower income, 
less educated, more active middle-aged men of the 
blue-collar, laboring groups. To return to the Fram- 
ingham finding of an over-all coronary heart disease 
rate in middle-aged men of 58 per 1000 for four 
years, by extrapolation it would appear that the 
average middle-aged American man has approxi- 
mately a 20 per cent risk—one chance in five—of 
developing clinical coronary disease during the 
twenty-year span of life from age forty-five to sixty- 
four. This is indeed epidemic disease. 


Further from the Framingham data, when the 
base population of approximately 1000 males, ages 
forty-five to sixty-two, was stratified, based on three 
variables—body weight, blood pressure, and serum 
cholesterol—the following additional facts emerged. 
Obesity, hypertension, hypercholesterolemia—each 
as an individual defect—increased the risk of coro- 
nary heart disease approximately two, six, and six 
times respectively. These data re-emphasize the im- 
portant role of hypertensive disease as a factor in 
the development of clinical coronary disease, partic- 
ularly in populations with the prerequisite choles- 
terol-lipid-lipoprotein nutritional-metabolic patterns. 
Once again, therefore, the conclusion must be 
reached that a multiplicity of factors operate to pro- 
duce coronary diseae, and that the important nutri- 
tional factor has no simple one-to-one interrelation- 
ship with atherosclerosis and atherosclerotic disease. 
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When two or three of these defects were present, 
the incidence rate was 143 per 1000 for four years 
in Framingham. In contrast, the middle-aged men 
with normal values for all three of these variables 
had an incidence rate of only 10 per 1000 for four 
years. 

Again, extrapolating from these data, a normal 
group (free of defects) has only a 5 per cent risk— 
one chance in twenty—of developing coronary dis- 
ease during the twenty years from age forty-five 
to sixty-four. These facts document and quantitate 
the conclusion that coronary disease is relatively 
rare in middle-aged men when the metabolic preregq- 
uisites are lacking. Equally important, men with 
two or three defects (obesity, hypercholesterolemia, 
and/or hypertension) have roughly a 50 per cent 
risk—one chance in two—of developing coronary 
disease during this twenty-year span in their lives. 
These are indeed grim statistics, particularly since 
as many as 12 per cent of the middle-aged men in 
Framingham belong to this high-risk group (6). 


Possibility of Individual 
Actuarial Prediction 


The potential practical significance of these facts is 
readily appreciated. These data first of all indicate 
that it is possible to quantitate the risk of coronary 
disease in individuals, by determining the foregoing 
variables, and other factors influencing risk, e.g., 
family history, smoking history, history of diabetes, 
remal disease, hypothyroidism, gonadal dysfunction, 
and so on. Clearly, it is not possible for the physi- 
cian to predict whether a patient will or will not 
develop clinical coronary disease in the immediate 
pericd ahead, i.e., in the ensuing year or two. How- 
ever, he can certainly determine relative long-term 
risk in the actuarial sense. 


Possibility of Reducing Risk 

The identification of high-risk patients is particu- 
larly important now, since signs are available that 
risk may be decreased. Obesity is correctable—and, 
from life insurance data, the consequence is a pro- 
phylactically effective lowering of inordinate risk of 
dying from cardiovascular-renal disease, including 
coronary disease. Hypercholesterolemia can be in- 
fluenced by simple, reasonable, tolerable, safe dietary 
measures. If, as the three aforementioned studies 
indicate (see Part I of this series [4]), such meas- 
ures are therapeutically effective in prolonging life 
in people who already have clinical coronary dis- 
ease, then, is it not reasonable to expect that they 
may also prove useful prophylactically in high-risk 
persons? Several of the other aforementioned fac- 


‘With respect to incidence of individual defects, 19 
per cent of these middle-aged men were hypercholester- 
olemic (260 mg. or more per 100 ml.), 20 per cent 
obese, and 23 per cent hypertensive. 
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tors which increase risk are also amenable to correc- 
tion. Finally, based on recent pharmacologic and 
nutritional advances, high blood pressure may, with- 
in limits, be controlled in many cases. And prelim- 
inary data suggest that effective correction of hy- 
pertension may reduce the rate of development of its 
atherosclerotic complications. 

These are hopeful portents—the practical fruits 
of the tremendous research advances of recent 
years. In citing them, it is necessary further to note 
that we are in an interim period, since no definitive 
long-term prophylactic studies have as yet been 
done, clarifying the decisive question posed by all 
the recent achievements: Will reasonable, safe nu- 
tritional and related hygienic measures prove 
prophylactically effective in grossly reducing the 
risk of coronary disease in high-risk middle-aged 
persons? It is urgent that this question be fully 
answered by intensive research efforts. In the in- 
terim, it is agreed among ever wider circles of in- 
vestigators that for high-risk individuals “. . . the 
newer concepts of nutriticn readily suggest various 
types of diet therapy that may prove useful...” (5). 

It is, of course, obvious that particularly during 
this transition phase of our knowledge, recommen- 
dations for prophylaxis should be virtually without 
danger of any type—biologic, sociologic, or psy- 
chologic. For this reason, and because the accu- 
mulated evidence strongly suggests that the best 
results are likely to be achieved with dietary pro- 
phylaxis (coupled with a good over-all hygienic 
regimen, including regular physical exercise and 
specific medical measures to correct specific defects 
in individual persons), our general recommendations 
focus on the nutritional group. 


Every effort should be made to advise prophy- 
lactic dietary corrections that are simple, moderate, 
familiar, and feasible. The average high-risk person 
should not be enjoined to abandon the pleasures of 
eating. Rather, he should be encouraged to graduate 
to a modified appetizing cuisine including a wide 
variety of palatable foods. Stringent dietary restric- 
tions (and related adjuvant measures) should be 
undertaken only when moderate measures fail to 
elicit a reduction in weight, cholesterolemia, and /or 
blood pressure. 

The general objective, then, is to correct the im- 
balances, cutting down on excesses and overcoming 
inadequacies, if present. This approach calls for the 
following simple, safe, reasonable nutritional recom- 
mendations: reduction of calories if obesity is pres- 
ent; curtailment of large amounts of fats, particu- 
larly saturated fats; and reduction of fat intake 
from the present 40 to 60 per cent of total calories 
to 20 to 25 per cent. Along with this, an increase in 
the ratio of unsaturated fats to saturated fats— 
through use of vegetable oils, e.g., corn oil, seems 
indicated. And finally, the minimum use of highly 
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processed, refined foods, having a low ratio of nu- 
trients to calories, should be recommended. 

These proposals are obviously not newfangled, 
drastic, radical, or faddistic. Rather, they are fully 
in keeping with long-standing, well established, 
sound nutritional principles. They are in essence 
simple, feasible measures for the maintenance of 
good nutritional balance, generally appropriate for 
the population at large. 


Conclusion 


The vast data concerning atherosclerosis—accumu- 
lated by clinico-pathologic, animal experimental, 
and epidemiologic research—lend strong support to 
the following theoretical synthesis: Atherosclerosis 
is a distinct entity. It is one among the arterio- 
scleroses—by far the most important. It is a 
process separate and different from—but inter- 
twined with—hypertension. Atherosclerosis is the 
chief pathologic lesion in coronary heart disease. 
It is a disease. Therefore, it is not inevitable, and 
it is not irreversible. Rather it is preventable and 
(at least up to a point) curable. 

Further, atherosclerosis is a metabolic disease in 
which altered cholesterol-lipid-lipoprotein metabo- 
lism plays a critical and decisive (but not exclu- 
sive) role. Elevated levels of circulating serum 
cholesterol-lipid-lipoproteins are cardinal signs 
of the metabolic abnormality and constitute the 
metabolic prerequisites for atherogenesis in most 
persons afflicted during middle age. Without such 
lipid metabolic derangements, clinically significant 
atherosclerosis would rarely occur in middle age, 
regardless of the operation of other adjuvant 
etiologic-pathogenetic factors and functional status 
of the cardiovascular system and the organism as 
a whole. 

Finally—and this is the decisive point in terms 
of the problem of the relationship between diet and 
atherosclerosis—the atherogenic alterations in 
cholesterol-lipid-lipoprotein. metabolism are fre- 
quently brought about by the life-span pattern of 
diet. They are by-products of an habitually un- 
balanced diet excessive in total calories, empty 
calories, total fat, saturated fat, cholesterol, refined 
carbohydrates, and salt—and often simultaneously 
inadequate (relatively and/or absolutely) in certain 
essential nutrients (vitamins, minerals, essential 
amino acids, and essential fatty acids) and in bulk. 

This, in summary, is the nutritional-metabolic 
cholesterol-lipid-lipoprotein theory of atherogene- 
Sis. 

This theory affords a basis for an active, positive 
approach to this disease problem, both prophylac- 
tically and therapeutically—in marked contrast to 
the therapeutic nihilism of only a few years ago. 
It is an approach fully consonant with the recent 
advances and the present-day status of our knowl- 
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A.H.E.A.-A.D.A. Joint Committee on Rehabilitation 
In 1957, the American Home Eccnomics Asscciaticn and The American Dietetic 
Association formed a Joint Committee cn Rehabilitati:n. This committee now 
has a membership of twenty members, representing the areas of New York 
State, New York City, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Washington, D.C., and Connec- 
ticut, as well as nine resource members. Sccial Welfare Public Health is the field 
represented by the greatest number of members, with others from business, college 
and university teaching, hospitals, adult education, extension, and research. Sub- 
ject-matter fields represented on the ccmmittee include: food and nutrition, hos- 
pital dietetics, family economics and home management, clothing, and household 
equipment. The committee has defined its program of work as follows: Broaden 
the concept of the home economist’s contribution on the rehabilitation team and 
encourage the use of her services in rehabilitation programs; compile and develop 
resource material for professional and educational use. Sponsor and cooperate 
with other professional groups in developing effective programs and services.” 

The goals the committee is presently working toward are: 

(a) To define the role of home economists, dietitians, and nutritionists on the 
rehabilitation team. 

(b) To stimulate interest in rehabilitation work ameng members of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and The American Dietetic Association in 
various areas of home economics and interprets ways in which their knowledge 
and skills may be applied to problems. 

(c) To familiarize other professional disciplines working with the handicapped 
with the contribution the home economist, dietitian, and nutritionist can make to 
a rehabilitation program. 

There are currently four working sub-committees: 

Publicity and Information. This group is working toward publicity which will 
bring rehabilitation to the attention of home economists, dietitians, and nutri- 
tionists and in turn bring these groups to the attention of other disciplines con- 
cerned with rehabilitation. 

Programs and Agencies. This group is compiling a directory of individuals, 
agencies, and programs active in the rehabilitation field. This will be useful to 
the publicity committee and will be a source of information, of speakers, and 
an inspiration for cooperative work. 

Research. This sub-committee is investigating what has been done, what is cur- 
rently being done, and what needs to be done in research in rehabilitation in the 
home economics field. This committee may be able to suggest projects for graduate 
studies or other projects. A survey of the physically handicapped homemakers 
(in seventy families) has been made in the Washington, D.C., area. A real need 
for aids, such as specially designed clothing, ircning boards built to accommodate 
wheelchairs, lighters for ovens, and so on, has been confirmed. 

Education. This sub-committee will interpret the need fcr course content re- 
lated to this field and to geriatrics in secondary, college, and adult education. 

Plans for the future also include the spensorship of a werkshop cn rehabilita- 
tion in 1959. 

A.D.A. representatives on this joint committee are: Betsy Helburn, Union 
Health Center, New York City; Pauline Murrah, National Dairy Council, New 
York City; Nelle M. Sailor, Visiting Nurse Service. New York City; A. June 
Bricker, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City; and Ruth A. 
Reams, VA Hospital, Brooklyn, Chairman. 
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Fatty Acid 
Composition 


of Food Fats’ 


MERVYN G. HARDINGE, M.D., Dr.P.H., Ph.D., 
and HULDA CROOKS 


Department of Pharmacology, 


School of Medicine, 


College of Medical Evangelists, 
Loma Linda, California 


STUDY OF the dietaries of individuals and racial 
groups whose food patterns differ markedly from 
the average (1-6) frequently provides nutritional 
information of considerable value. Many tables of 
food analyses limit information to nutrients well 
established in human nutrition. Information on the 
less well-known components of foods, such as fatty 
acids, are not readily available. With this need in 
mind, the authors began a compiiation of tables to 
include the total amounts of saturated, unsaturated, 
and essential fatty acids of all food fats for which 
reasonably reliable data could be found. 

While this compilation was in preparation, Hayes 
and Rose (7) published a supplementary food com- 
position table giving the total saturated, unsatu- 
rated, and essential fatty acids for sixty-one food 
fats and fat-containing food mixtures. For five 
others only the total saturated and unsaturated 
fatty acids are given. 

Since many foods used frequently by some groups 
were not included in the Hayes and Rose publica- 
tion, the authors thought it desirable to augment 
their compilation. Examples of such foods are the 
numerous kinds of nuts and oil-rich seeds, many 
plant-protein preparations, soybean products, and 
others. 

The tables here submitted were compiled from 
many sources. Hilditch (8) provided the main data 
on fatty acids, but other books (9-14) and articles 
(15-23) were consulted and compared. Some infor- 
mation was obtained from manufacturers in per- 
sonal communications (24-29), and some values for 
fatty acids were calculated from recipes. Most of 
these recipes were chosen from the text by Fowler 
and West (30). In general, our figures are in essen- 


‘Supported in part by a grant-in-aid from the Blalock 
Memorial Foundation, Walla Walla, Washington. Re- 
ceived for publication April 2, 1958. 


tial agreement with those of Hayes and Rose where- 
ever they overlap. The differences that do cccur are 
likely to be due to differences in choice of data to 
represent averages. 

The values for the calories, protein, carbohydrate, 
and fat content of the foods listed were derived 
mainly from Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (31). 
However, other sources of information were used 
as needed (32-36). The mean values for the fatty 
acid of a fat are given in percentages, as well as by 
weight for the designated portion of food. The 
figures for percentage compcsition are rounded for 
convenience. Ninety-five per cent of the weight of 
a fat was taken to represent its total fatty acids 
(17). No foods are included for which the saturated 
and essential fatty acid composition could not be 
found or calculated from recipe ingredients. 

The difficulties encountered in this undertaking 
were many. The detailed investigation of fats is in 
a very active state of development and compara- 
tively recent analytical data represent only a rough 
and uneven sampling of the whole. Not only is 
there a scarcity of data on the fatty acid composi- 
tion of many dietary fats, but there is great diver- 
sity of findings with regard to the fats that have 
been more fully investigated. 

Little information is available for the fatty acid 
composition of fats extracted from foods low in fat, 
such as vegetables, fleshy fruits, grains, and leg- 
umes. For the most part, their fat content is small 
and the complexity of their extracted products 
makes detailed analyses difficult and largely unsat- 
isfactory at present. 

Only a few detailed studies have been made of 
the fat of birds. Fats of aquatic origin, both plant 
and animal, have presented analytical problems be- 
cause of their complex mixtures of acids, especially 
the highly unsaturated poly-ethenoid acids of ma- 
rine fats, as indicated in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 Highly unsaturated fatty acids (with 22 or 
more carbon atoms) of marine oils 
eee, UNSATURATED 


a ta PORTION FATTY ACIDS 
IL SS 





Amount Weight Weight Per cent 


gm. gm. 
Herring oil 1 Tbsp. 14 3.06 23 
Menhaden oil 1 Tbsp. 14 1.50 11 
Sardine oil 1 Tbsp. 14 2.50 19 
Whale oil 1 Tbsp. 14 1.20 9 

Although in general animal fats are more highly 
saturated than vegetable fats, this is not always 
true. The seed fats of a few plant families, of which 
the palm is best known, may contain up to about 
90 per cent saturated fatty acids. On the other hand, 
fats of fish and other aquatic animals are compara- 
tively low in saturated fatty acids but high in the 
poly-unsaturated series. 

While far from complete, it is hoped that the 
accompanying tables will be of value in the compu- 
tation of the fatty acids of dietary fats of both 
common and uncommon foods. 
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Sulfonylureas in 
Diabetes Mellitus’ 
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Chicago 


THE HYPOGLYCEMIC action of certain sulfonamides 
was observed rather fortuitously in 1942, when 
M. Janbon of Montpellier, France, administered a 
new sulfa compound to several patients with typhoid 
fever. In some of the patients, symptoms and signs 
resembling hypoglycemia were observed, and some 
of the poorly nourished patients developed fatal 
neurologic disurbances associated with low blood 
sugar levels. 

For the next few years, Auguste Loubatiéres 
of the same university brilliantly studied the action 
of these drugs, and in a recent publication he has 
summarized his investigations. He found that the 
drug 2254 RP (whose action is identical to that of 
tolbutamide or Orinase*) lowered the blood sugar 
of all animals tested, whether given by mouth or 
parenterally. He observed further that the hypo- 
glycemic action could not be obtained in the com- 
pletely depancreatized animal, but it could be shown 
to occur if the animal retained as little as one-sixth 
of its pancreas. From this he hypothesized that the 
pancreas was necessary for the action of these drugs 
and that they acted by stimulating the process in- 
volved in the secretion of insulin. 

Further studies by Loubatiéres and other inves- 
tigators showed that the hypoglycemic action was 
not mediated via nervous pathways, and that injec- 
tion of these drugs into the pancreatic artery or 
pancreatic excretory duct also resulted in hypo- 
glycemia. The effect on blood sugar was shown to 
be independent of other endocrine organs known to 
influence carbohydrate metabolism, such as the 
pituitary, the thyroid, and the adrenal. 


Early Clinical Studies 


Loubatiéres did not pursue his studies in human 
diabetic subjects, but in 1954, several German 


*Presented at the 40th Annual Meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in Miami, on October 
24, 1957. 

*Trainee, National Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases, Bethesda, Maryland. 

*Orinase®, The Upjohn Company, 
Michigan. 


Kalamazoo, 


clinics tested some new hypoglycemic sulfonamides 
in all types of diabetics. The two drugs carbutamide 
(BZ-55) and tolbutamide (D-860 or Orinase) were 
found to control the diabetic state most successfully 
in elderly diabetic patients who were obese and had 
mild diabetes of short duration. They were largely 
ineffective in juvenile diabetic patients, labile adult 
diabetic persons, diabetic patients requiring large 
doses of insulin, and those whose disease was of 
long duration. They reported few untoward effects 
and soon began to use these drugs extensively in 
treating diabetes. 

In 1955 and 1956 both of these drugs received 
extensive clinical trials in the United States. They 
were found to be effective in controlling the diabetic 
state in about 50 to 90 per cent of adults whose 
diabetes had its onset after maturity. The correla- 
tion between effectiveness and obesity, age, and 
duration of diabetes was found to have many excep- 
tions, but there was uniform agreement on the 
failure of these drugs to influence the blood sugar 
in patients with juvenile diabetes (onset during 
growth period). Contrary to the early German re- 
ports, carbutamide (BZ-55) administration was 
associated with side effects in from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the cases. Most of these were mild, such as tran- 
sient skin eruptions, depression of the white blood 
cell count, and mild depression of thyroid function. 
Some patients developed fever or jaundice, and a 
few developed severe depression of the bone mar- 
row. Several deaths were attributed to carbutamide 
administration, so that this drug was withdrawn 
from clinical use in this country. Tolbutamide has 
to date resulted in no serious side effects and seems 
to be just as effective in controlling the diabetic 
state. 


Mechanism of Action 


Naturally these drugs have stimulated many inves- 
tigators to seek their mechanism of action. Some 
early studies in Germany evoked the hypothesis that 
they inhibited the release of a substance from the 
pancreas that elevated the blood sugar (glucagon 
or hyperglycemic factor). The suppression of this 
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“antagonist” of insulin would then result in an 
enhanced insulin effect, leading to a lowering of the 
blood sugar. Other investigators were not able to 
corroborate these results, and such a theory would 
not account for the ineffectiveness in some diabetic 
persons, since all presumably have glucagon in their 
pancreas. 

In 1956, Mirsky proposed the theory that these 
drugs interfered with the enzyme systems that 
break down insulin in the body. Decreased destruc- 
tion of insulin would thus result in an enhancement 
of insulin action and would explain why the pan- 
creas as a source of insulin was necessary for the 
action of these drugs. Such a theory would not, 
however, account for the failure of these drugs 
either to lower the blood sugar or enhance the effect 
of exogenous insulin in patients with juvenile dia- 
betes, who presumably have the same system for 
degrading insulin as do other diabetic persons. 

Several laboratories have postulated an inhibit- 
ing action on the liver processes concerned with the 
formation and release of glucose, but in our own 
laboratory it has been demonstrated that these 
drugs lower the blood sugar effectively in the com- 
plete absence of the liver. These drugs may, on 
prolonged administration, have some effect on liver 
function, but when given acutely, they can lower 
the blood glucose independently of any hepatic 
mechanism, through the release of insulin from the 
pancreas. 

This pancreatotropic effect of these drugs, as 
originally postulated by Loubatiéres, can be very 
well correlated with our clinical observations. 
Wrenshall and Best have shown that the pancreas 
of most adult diabetic patients contains from 20 to 
50 per cent of the normal amount of insulin, where- 
as most juvenile diabetic persons have no insulin at 
all in their pancreas. Since many adults have a dia- 
betes which behaves like the juvenile type, it is pre- 
sumed that they also have little or no insulin in their 
pancreas. Because the sulfonylureas exert their 
hypoglycemic action by stimulating release of 
pancreatic insulin, most juvenile diabetic patients 
and those adults with juvenile-type diabetes would 
not be expected to respond, whereas the majority of 
people in whom the onset of diabetes occurred after 
maturity might be expected to respond well. If, on 
the other hand, the major action of these drugs were 
on hepatic release of glucose, we would expect all 
types of diabetic persons to respond equally well. 
The failure for this to occur is evidence against 
any necessary primary hepatic effect of these drugs. 


Present Clinical Status 


At present, many thousands of diabetic persons are 
taking Orinase for control of their diabetes. The 
effective dose for most of them is 1 gm. per day, 
though a few require up to 2 gm., and some are well 
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controlled on as little as 0.5 gm. per day. There 
seems to be no good reason to replace insulin with 
Orinase if insulin is doing an effective job, nor 
should this drug be given to those people who could 
be controlled by diet alone. Unfortunately, Orinase 
is of no benefit in patients with juvenile-type dia- 
betes, either in replacing insulin or decreasing the 
insulin requirement. In adults responsive to the 
drugs, hypoglycemic reactions are rare, and most 
of them have occurred when insulin was being given 
simultaneously, or in very emaciated patients with 
poor food intake. 

One important feature not to be forgotten is that 
these drugs are not substitutes for insulin. They 
stimulate the release of endogenous insulin; but 
under circumstances calling for more insulin, such 
as infections, the body’s manufacture of insulin is 
already maximal, and insulin must be supplemented 
from the outside to avoid ketoacidosis. Elderly 
patients requiring more than diet therapy, espe- 
cially those who cannot be relied on to administer 
insulin accurately, are. ideal candidates for these 
drugs, as are patients with visual difficulties or 
debilitated patients in whom it is important to 
avoid insulin reactions. 


Relation to Dietotherapy in Diabetes 


The role of diet in the therapy of diabetes has not 
been changed by these drugs. It is just as impor- 
tant to reduce the obese patients, and controlled 
caloric intake is still essential for good manage- 
ment of diabetes. Many patients who were only 
fairly well controlled on insulin may gain weight 
on Orinase, because their glycosuria is often dimin- 
ished. Another factor resulting in unwanted weight 
gain is that people who do not have to take injec- 
tions daily, often do not take their disease seriously 
and will not adhere to their recommended diet. 
Since reactions are so uncommon with Orinase 
and there are no periods of abrupt hypoglycemia 
as with insulin, the need for snacks between meals 
to forestall insulin reactions is no longer necessary. 
But, since it is desirable to spread out food intake 
in some patients, these snacks may be preserved for 
this function. The criteria for good control of 
diabetes with Orinase is the same as with insulin. 


Unanswered Problems 


After more than two years of experience with the 
oral hypoglycemic compounds, there are many ques- 
tions still unanswered. The mechanism of action 
still remains to be precisely determined. It is still 
conceivable that prolonged administration may lead 
to anatomic changes within the liver, although to 
date there has been no significant derangement of 
liver function tests. Chronic stimulation of the 
pancreas may perhaps result in exhaustion of the 
ability of the pancreas to produce insulin. Many 
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patients who responded well initially to Orinase 
have had to resume the use of insulin—some be- 
cause of side effects, and others because they simply 
failed to respond to even increased doses of the 
drug. Responsiveness to Orinase can sometimes be 
restored by a short course of insulin therapy. 

Weight gain seems to be a significant problem, 
both because of the improved diabetic control and 
the tendency to greater irregularities in dietary 
management. No doubt there will be more cases of 
ketoacidosis associated with infection, unless 
patients are carefully instructed in the need for 
supplementary insulin under stressful conditions. 
As with all new drugs, the final role of Orinase in 
the treatment of diabetes will be determined only 
by more extensive experience. Several other com- 
pounds capable of lowering the blood sugar are 
being given clinical trials now, so that effective 
management of mild diabetes with oral medication 
seems assured. 
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The Diffusion Process in Changing Food Habits 


By the time a child has reached his teens, he has usually formed many food 
habits. Nutrition educators then face the problem of changing the old practices 
and obtaining the adoption of new ones. A committee of rural sociologists of the 
North Central Region has recently arrived at an analysis of the problem which 
seems applicable to so many situations that we can scarcely doubt that it would 
be useful to us also. The process is spoken of as “diffusion” by Drs. George Beal 
and Joseph Bohlen. Although none of the projects of the research related to 
nutrition or to the teen ages, there seems little doubt that the procedure is 
applicable and that the results would follow in the general pattern which has 
been observed. 

The five stages as applied to the acceptance by the farmer of a new practice are: 
the awareness stage, the interest stage, the evaluation stage, the trial stage, and 
the adoption stage. 

In the awareness stage, the individual knows little about the new idea beyond 
the fact that it exists. In the interest stage, he wants more information about the 
idea. He wants to know what it is, how it works, and what its potentialities are. 
He is beginning to wonder what it could do for him. 

In the evaluation stage, he makes mental trial of the idea. He applies the infor- 
mation obtained in the previous stage to his own situation. He asked himself, 
“Can I do it, and if I do it, will it be better than what I am doing now?” 

If he decides the idea has possibilities for him, he will try it. The trial stage 
is characterized by small-scale experimental use, and by the need for specific in- 
formation which deals with: “How do I do it? How much do I use? When do I 
do it? How can I make it work best for me?” 

The adoption stage involves large-scale, continued use of the idea and, most of 
all, satisfaction with the idea. 

With nutrition, the satisfactions are difficult to pinpoint, since many are in- 
tangible and only evident on a long-term basis. If we could only show more defi- 
nitely the relationships of health in later years to present practices, one of the 
hurdles would be accomplished. The application of nutrition information to the 
various steps of the diffusion process is not easy and requires more than knowledge 
of the subject. It demands a knowledge of the values and satisfactions of people 
and how nutrition is related to them.—Ercel S. Eppright, Ph.D., Iowa State 
College, speaking before the Nutrition Education Conference in Washington, 
D.C., Aprit 1 to 3, 1957. 
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Current Programs in Nursing’ 
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ALTHOUGH there are many reasons why the nursing 
curricula have been changed in the last decade, all 
are related to two main needs: first, to meet the 
great social need for more nurses (although we 
have more nurses now than previously known in the 
history of the world), and second, to give the nurs- 
ing student experiences which are educationally 
sound. At present, there are five main types of pro- 
grams depending on the diploma or degree earned 
and the approximate length of time required to 
complete the program. 


Types of Programs 


The practical nursing programs are located in 
vocational school systems controlled by the public, 
privately operated, and hospital-operated schools. 
The major part of these programs—47 per cent 
in 1952 (1)—are located in public schools. Most 
of them are one year in length, and the curriculum 
consists of one-third technical theory and two-thirds 
clinical practice. On completion of the program, the 
graduate is eligible to take state board examina- 
tions and become registered as a licensed practical 
nurse. 

The program leading to an Associate of Arts 
degree is located in a community or junior college. 
This is a relatively new type of program, and the 
curriculum usually consists of two academic years. 
In some states, an additional period or time of 
practice is required before the candidate is eligi- 
ble to take the state board examination. The cur- 
riculum consists of nursing and general education 
courses, and all courses are taught by the faculty 
of the college. Clinical experience is obtained in 
community health agencies, such as the local hos- 
pital. The nursing student pays tuition in the same 
manner as other students in the junior college. 
The objective of the original programs, which were 
established as research studies, was to prepare 
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nursing technicians (2). Therefore, technical and 
manual skills are emphasized. Although the research 
is still not completed, numerous schools of nursing 
have sprung up over the country in the junior 
college. 


The diploma program is located in the hospital 
which is a health service agency. The length of the 
program is three calendar years, and the graduate is 
eligible to take the state board examination and 
become a registered nurse. The curriculum consists 
mostly of nursing courses taught by the faculty 
who are employed by the hospital, but it may in- 
clude courses related to nursing—which are increas- 
ingly being taught by faculty members of the local 
college or university. Although most diploma 
schools have made great strides to minimize the 
amount of service the student gives to the hospital 
in return for her education, she still pays for some 
of her education in this way. This is understand- 
able when we think that the main objective for the 
existence of the hospital is to give service to the 
patient. In studies made during World War II, it 
was not uncommon for nursing students to pay a 
service agency over half as much for her education 
as the college student pays the educational institu- 
tion for her education. The graduate of the three- 
year hospital diploma program is prepared to give 
nursing care to patients, especially in hospitals. 
There are few, if any, general education courses to 
prepare her for citizenship or living, but she has a 
vocation by which she can make a living. 

The basic collegiate program is located in the 
college or university. Its length varies from four 
academic years to four, five, or even six calendar 
years. The graduate receives a Bachelor of Science 
degree and is eligible to take state board examina- 
tions and become a registered nurse. The curricu- 
lum consists of nursing and general education 
courses. The objective of these programs is to 
prepare the graduate for first level positions in hos- 
pitals, public health agencies, industry, physician’s 
offices, and the armed services. Because of the 
almost equal distribution of general education 
courses and nursing courses in the newer collegiate 
programs, these programs hope to provide experi- 
ences for their students which will give them not 
only a means of making a living in the nursing 
world but also a background to live in the world as 
a citizen and as a contributing member of a com- 
munity. 

Graduate programs are located in the university. 
These programs may vary from 30 semester hours 
of credit to three years for some master’s degrees. 
The curriculum consists of courses in the special 
clinical interests, such as medical and surgical 
nursing and maternal and child health nursing, in 
addition to courses in curriculum planning and 
management. 
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Evaluating Curricula 


Nursing educators have examined and continued to 
examine the content and learning experiences in 
programs to determine what the nurse who is pre- 
pared in each of these programs needs to know to 
care for patients. This evaluation of curricula has 
been complicated by the rapid advances in medical 
and allied health professions. We must see what 
part nursing plays in applying to the direct care of 
patients in the ordinary hospital the knowledge and 
activities which have proved helpful in experi- 
mental laboratories and in the highly specialized 
hospitals. 

Some examples of concepts which have recently 
been emphasized are those of mental health, re- 
habilitation, and the stress theory of disease. These 
concepts have had special emphasis in the education 
of nursing teachers on the master’s level so that the 
teacher will be prepared to teach students that these 
are concepts that all nurses need to know. When one 
considers the wealth of knowledge that is available 
for the present generation of nursing students to 
absorb, it becomes doubly important for the nursing 


teacher to practice the functions that one of our 


leading educators pointed out. He stated (3) that 
the teacher’s function is to interpret, to transmit 
knowledge, to be a selective agent, to revive and 
regenerate. It is especially important for the nurs- 
ing teacher to be a selective agent so that she 
chooses the content which the nurse needs to know 
from the health sciences today. 

In the junior college and the basic collegiate pro- 
grams, where the education of the nursing student 
has been moved from the health service agency such 
as the hospital to the community college or the 
university campus, questions have changed. No 
longer is the problem: how long should the nursing 
student spend in the diet kitchen, but what are the 
objectives of sending the student to the diet kitchen, 
and what experience does she need to accomplish 
these objectives? Furthermore, what behavioral 
patterns does the student exhibit which indicate 
that she has fulfilled the objectives? We have ob- 
served, as other educators have before us, that some 
experiences do not need to be repeated hundreds 
of times to be meaningful. Nevertheless, just how 
many times the student should perform an experi- 
ence to prepare her for what she needs to know 
when she graduates as a beginning practitioner of 
nursing is still undetermined by most nursing 
teachers today. To cite another controversial exam- 
ple, let us consider for a moment the question of 
night duty. What does the student learn at night 
that she does not learn at any other time of the 
day? Perhaps this kind of example will help mem- 
bers of The American Dietetic Association to under- 
stand some of the decisions which keep nursing 
educators in a restless state. We are exploring what 
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we want to do, as well as the time and experiences 
in which we want to do it. 

Another pressure to define what is in the realm 
of nursing has been that of the university require- 
ments for general education courses to prepare the 
student for living as contrasted with professional 
courses to prepare her to make a living. In colle- 
giate programs in nursing which follow recent 
recommendations of educators engaged in higher 
education, approximately half of the curriculum is 
devoted to general education subjects and half to 
professional education subjects. Where an objec- 
tive of collegiate education is to prepare citizens as 
well as nurses, as in our program at the University 
of Florida, learning experiences must be examined 
very carefully to warrant their place in the cur- 
riculum. 


Integrated Teaching 


To allay your fears lest you feel that nutrition is 
being left out in our transitional state, a review 
of fifteen college catalogues showed that nutrition 
courses are taught in fifteen collegiate programs 
in nursing. There is a definite trend to study thera- 
peutic dietetics along with the clinical courses, such 
as medical and surgical nursing and maternal and 
child health. Where diet therapy is integrated in 
clinical courses, the dietitian is asked to come to 
class to act as a resource person to help the stu- 
dent answer questions which have been stimulated 
by the care and study of a live patient. It has been 
our experience that teaching of this kind is more 
meaningful than to study the diet of, say diabetic 
and cardiac patients in a theoretical setting alone. 

Other persons on the health team, such as physi- 
cians, physiologists, physical and/or occupational 
therapists, and social workers, also act as resource 
persons so that a more comprehensive picture of 
care is obtained. This helps the students to realize 
that the nurse has a common core of knowledge and 
skill which helps her to define the problems of the 
patient and to seek help from resource persons who 
are available in the situation where the nursing is 
done. The extent to which she performs the activi- 
ties, sometimes considered the realm of the spe- 
cialist, is determined by the social milieu where the 
nursing is taking place and what she can legally 
consider the realm of nursing. 

Collegiate programs believe their graduates to be 
more adept at defining and solving the physical, 
psychologic, and social problems of the patient, and 
better able to coordinate the activities of the health 
team for the maximum benefit of the patient. In 
doing this, the graduate’s objective is to bring into 
use the knowledge and skills of the health team to 
the direct nursing care and to aid in the testing of 
such knowledge at the bedside. As a leader of the 
nursing team, she is in a teaching position where 
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she is able to do this. It is hoped that the collegiate 
nurse will be able to plan for the long-range social 
values of the patient as well as to meet his imme- 
diate psychologic, physical, and social needs. In this 
capacity she ministers care, she teaches, and she 
observes patients. 


The Problem in Nutrition 


Nursing leaders appreciate your concern about the 
concepts of nutrition in the current programs in 
nursing. I wish that I could tell you that there is 
a program with the exact content that nursing 
teachers have decided the practitioners of nursing 
need to know, and that we have determined exactly 
the experiences she needs to have a certain number 
of times, in order to function adequately. Obvi- 
ously, I cannot do this in the light of what has been 
said. I can only say that each nursing program is 
struggling with these same questions and that in 
the future we hope to move toward more stability 
of curriculum. However, we will always be seeking 
better ways of evolving a curriculum to meet the 
needs of the students and patients. If there is any 
quality which is characteristic of our group, it is 
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Chicago 


RECENTLY AT A symposium of the American Physio- 
logical Society on the Utilization of Recorded 
Knowledge, Miles Conrad of the staff of Biological 
Abstracts reported that in the last two hundred 
years the world’s biologic research journals, exclu- 
sive of medicine and agriculture, have doubled in 
number every eighteen years and that in 1954 the 
estimated number of journals of biologic research 
interest was in the neighborhood of 3400 containing 
an estimated 144,000 articles (1). Although these 
figures do not apply directly to the dietitian facing 
the problem of keeping up in nutrition research, 
they do indicate trends. There can be no question 
that medical literature has experienced a similar, if 
not parallel growth, and since nutrition research is 
published not only in biologic but also in medical and 
agricultural literature, the problem is not simple. 

I have been asked for suggestions to help teach- 
ing dietitians with busy schedules cope with this 
problem. It is impossible to propose a simple solu- 














‘Adapted from a talk presented in Chicago on April 
16, 1958, before the First Institute of Teaching Di- 
etitians, sponsored by the Professional Education Sec- 
tion, Chicago Dietetic Association. 
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our desire to answer the questions: how can we use 
what we know, and where are we going to use the 
skills we have learned? This is one of our criteria 
for selecting the content of the program. In the 
words of Ordway Tead, “Education is a venture in 
faith—faith that the Word can be made Flesh and 
dwell among us” (4). 

To paraphrase, nursing education is a venture in 
faith—if you will have faith in us, we will work 
together toward integrating concepts of nutrition 
into each of the various programs in nursing in 
ways which will best meet the objectives of each 
of the programs. 
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tion, for each individual will have a slightly differ- 
ent problem, as well as solution, depending on her 
personal background and interest, her other respon- 
sibilities, and even her facility in reading. 


Aim at Realistic Goals 


The first step is to set realistic goals. A nebulous, 
over-ambitious goal of knowing everything about 
every facet of nutrition research is for most people 
not attainable. Similarly, to aspire only to keep one 
jump ahead of one’s students—or patients, or audi- 
ence, as the case may be—is to set one’s sights so 
low that professional growth becomes impossible, 
and without growth there is stagnation. To be 
effective, a teacher must know more about his sub- 
ject than he teaches to his students. One of the 
functions of the teacher is to select and get across 
to his students the most important and basic con- 
cepts of his field so that the student can build on 
this foundation as his own knowledge increases. 
How can we make a selection if we are not con- 
versant with more material than we will present to 
our students? 

At what, then, should one aim? First, we must 
all, no matter what the level of our teaching, be 
thoroughly familiar with fundamentals. Among 
these are the known functions and sources of all 
nutrients, the manner in which the human being 
reacts to shortages or excesses, the manner in which 
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Result: New products that offer new economies 


These recent Lily developments help you speed up serv- 
ice—with less effort, at less cost. 
The Man With The Lily Plan is tackling a problem—so he can 
help drop your costs to a minimum. Such unrelenting efforts 
have provided volume feeders with a cost-conscious team of new 
products, plus important improvements on proven products. 

For example, Lily* place settings (shown in kit) offer all 
kinds of economies—from soup to nuts. They’re completely 
disposable, thus eliminating labor costs involved in scraping, 
washing, drying and storing. They also eliminate need for 
dishwashers, expense of maintaining them, and additional cost 
of hot water, soap and detergents. 

Simplify service, lighten trays 

Lily place settings provide a matched service for nearly 
every food and beverage on your master menu. They re- 
quire less storage space, eliminate the expensive problem 
of breakage. cut time and effort involved in bussing. Lily 
paper service also simplifies serving and after-service. 

Volume feeders of all kinds use Lily place settings to 


save valuable time, and to reduce fatigue caused by carrying 
heavy, dish-laden trays. 
New Lily exclusive 
Lily offers three sizes of molded smooth plates: 6, 9, and 
10 in., plus two sizes of compartmented molded plates, 914 
and 1014 in. The 914 in. plate, made by Lily alone, has that 
extra rigidity needed for confident one-hand handling. Its “full 
depth” compartments control portions and costs better, keep 
foods and companion juices and gravies in place. 10% in. 
plate has same features but allows for larger portions. 
Free samples 
Lily is constantly striving — through research, through 
product development, through product improvement — to find 
new economy measures, new convenience features. We'd be 
happy to show you how specific findings apply to your 
operation. We’d also be happy to send you free samples 
of the products above. Just write: Lily-Tulip Cup Cor- 
poration, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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these nutrients are absorbed, transported, utilized, 
and excreted, and the principal factors that enhance 
or interfere with any of these functions. We should 
know the sources of the essential nutrients and what 
constitutes a recommended intake and understand 
the concept of “recommended” as opposed to “ade- 
quate,” “optimal,” and “minimal.” We should under- 
stand the research on which these concepts are 
based. 

Most important of all, we should know, in terms 
of everyday foods, what constitutes a good diet for 
various age and sex groups and under conditions of 
stress, such as pregnancy, lactation, or illness. The 
term “good diet’? must be defined and understood in 
terms of the individual and will depend on many 
variables, such as nationality, income group, and 
previous dietary history. Perhaps a better term, as 
applied to an individual with whom one is working, 
would be “best possible” or “best attainable’’ diet. 
This obviously introduces many things with which 
the dietitian must be conversant over and above so- 
called “pure” nutrition research: food costs, effect 
of preparation and preservation on nutritive values, 
religious and nationality food patterns, and psycho- 
logic and social implications of food, to mention 
only a few. 

Next, each one must decide how much he must or 
should aspire to master beyond the fundamentals. 
Included here are the more technical aspects of 
nutrition research. For example, consider protein. 
Basic knowledge of protein for the dietitian would 
certainly include both a qualitative and quantitative 
understanding of protein sources, digestion, metabo- 
lism, and excretion patterns and of the relation of 
amino acids to protein composition and utilization. 
Beyond this, there is a wide area of protein research 
which is fascinating and enlightening. Much of 
this is reported in extremely technical literature, 
and much of it concerns concepts that may not be 
necessary for the working knowledge of a dietitian. 
At present, there is active research on the mecha- 
nisms of protein synthesis in which the chemist is 
striving to discover the many processes by which 
amino acids are strung together in exactly the right 
proportion and order to form specific tissue pro- 
teins, enzymes, or hormones. Truly this is a wonder- 
world, and a peep through the window shows that 
much progress is being made in this area, but it is 
not essential knowledge for most of us. 


“Keeping Up” 

Having decided then on the depth of penetration to 
seek, how does one go about “keeping up” with new 
information? Literature reviews are useful, and 
for many subjects, adequate. Several publications 
are available and some are invaluable. The British 
publication Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews pro- 
vides one quarterly review that is exhaustive. Many 
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of these are classics. Nutrition Reviews is a won- 
derful resource for a condensed, succinct review of 
research going on in all fields of nutrition. It is not 
uncommon to find in it sufficient information about 
a particular line of research, especially that which 
is highly technical and perhaps beyond one’s imme- 
diate area of interest. If one wants or needs to 
know more, the references are available. Recently 
the publishers of Nutrition Reviews have made 
available a sort of review of reviews in the form 
of the publication entitled Present Knowledge of 
Nutrition, the second of which was published in 
1956. Here again, the references are most helpful, 
and this booklet serves as a good point of departure 
for any student. Several industry groups publish 
reviews of nutrition research, somewhat more popu- 
lar, but useful. Among these are Borden’s Review 
of Nutrition Research, Dairy Council Digests, and 
Nutrition News published by the National Dairy 
Council, and Food and Nutrition News published 
by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Many symposia are held on college campuses and 
in medical schools every year. Those sponsored by 
the American Medical Association are reported 
either in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation or as special publications of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition. It is helpful to be on the 
mailing list for these fine papers. Reports of sym- 
posia often appear in the American Journal of 
Clinical Nutrition. Announcements of other reports 
are to be found in current literature sections of the 
periodicals that one reads regularly. 

Much of the information on food composition, 
food yields, and food consumption comes from the 
Institute of Home Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture. Also, many helpful non-technical pub- 
lications concerning foods and nutrition and the 
generally accepted food or dietary plans at various 
cost levels originate in Washington. It is well worth 
the time consumed to glance over the regular lists 
of government publications and to send for those 
which are useful. 

The Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council has committees working con- 
stantly on many aspects of nutrition, and reports 
are made available from time to time. Announce- 
ments of these publications are found in current 
literature sections of most scientific journals. 

The abstracting service rendered by most jour- 
nals is invaluable. By reading these abstracts regu- 
larly, one can keep informed about progress in a 
variety of fields in which one is interested but not 
to the extent of extensive reading. For latest news 
about research, the Proceedings of the Society of 
Experimental Biology and Medicine and Science are 
valuable. Finally, one should read some journals 
regularly and thoroughly. The JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION is the obvious 
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choice for dietitians. The editor of this fine journal 
and her advisers should be congratulated on the 
splendid coverage of topics most interesting and 
useful to dietitians. It is not possible to recommend 
other specific journals, as one’s choice will depend 
on his specific needs. Time spent browsing in a 
medical library can be used profitably to assist each 
one in making a wise choice. 

Other good sources of information for the teach- 
er are books. Certainly, if the teacher is teach- 
ing a formal class and using a textbook, she should 
be familiar with its contents, but her knowledge 
of subject matter should go far beyond the informa- 
tion contained in the text. It should be just the 
beginning for both student and teacher. One of the 
reasons for having a teacher in a classroom is to 
extend the information contained in the text. The 
teacher must literally bring the text up-to-date, for, 
even though the book be revised frequently, there 
is always new material that was not available at the 
time it went to press. New book sections in most 
scientific periodicals help one to know what is being 
published, and publishers are generous in making 
examination copies available to teachers. Person- 
ally, I find text books in other subject-matter areas 
more helpful than in nutrition, because if one really 
keeps up-to-date in a subject-matter area, the text- 
book is “old stuff” by the time it is published. In 
allied areas, the textbook definitely assists because 
in these areas one cannot hope to be entirely up-to- 
date but strives rather to keep “informed.” In 
addition to reading, most teachers have opportuni- 
ties to attend meetings or conferences or even 
formal classes. One should take advantage of these 
rich resources whenever possible. 


Biochemical Individuality 


Two aspects of nutrition research reported in the 
recent literature illustrate some of the practical 
aspects and rewards of “keeping up.” There are 
many others, but in the interest of brevity only two 
will be considered: biochemical individuality and 
mineral interrelationships. 

In 1956 a book was published by R. J. Wil- 
liams entitled Biochemical Individuality. In this 
small and provocative volume, the author develops 
what he calls the genetotrophic concept, by which 
he means: “Every individual organism that has a 
distinctive genetic background has distinctive nutri- 
tional needs which must be met for optimal well- 
being” (2). Evidence is presented that individual 
variations in nutritional need are great. This is 
not new. All students of nutriticn have pondered 
data from experiments designed to measure nutri- 
tive requirements which showed wide differences in 
individuals not only in absolute amounts but in 
requirements measured per unit of body size, or 
per 1000 calories of food. Dr. Williams’ contribu- 
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tion is to enunciate the principle that variation is 
the norm and that one must think in terms of indi- 
vidual differences rather than in terms of averages 
if one is to understand how and why people are 
well or poorly nourished. 

Every dietitian has known individuals who 
showed no obvious adverse effect from diets that 
were by all usual standards rated extremely poor, 
and individuals whose requirement for specific 
nutrients exceeded the accepted standards. Now, 
abundant experimental evidence has been brought 
together to show that these variations are to be 
expected and that one cannot dismiss these people 
as abnormal because their needs fall outside of a 
statistical range based, at best, on only a few 
studies. Neither can their performance be explained 
by the worn-out concept that they are probably not 
telling the truth about what they eat or how they 
feel. I fear that in the past we have been too prone 
to try to fit the individual to the pattern rather than 
to adjust the pattern to the individual. 

After a chapter on anatomical variations, which 
is a revelation, experimental evidence is presented 
of individuality in body composition, enzyme pat- 
terns, and endocrine activities, all of which help to 
explain nutritional variations. After reviewing 
available evidence of human requirements for all 
nutrients, Dr. Williams concludes that “each in- 
dividual has quantitatively a distinct pattern of 
nutritional needs and from individual to individual 
specific needs may vary several-fold.” It is re- 
markable that by free choice of food many persons 
without any knowledge of nutrition meet their 
nutritive requirements and thrive. However, this 
“wisdom of the body” (Dr. Williams’ term) is not 
infallible, and may fail to select a diet adequate in 
all respects. Perhaps dietitians have tended to con- 
centrate their thinking too much on this latter 
group and have not appreciated sufficiently the won- 
derfully fine adjustment accomplished without con- 
scious thought that enables the majority of humans 
to remain within normal weight limits and in good 
health throughout a life time. 


Applying the Theory of Individuality 

In regard to those whose “wisdom of the body” 
fails, Dr. Williams suggests a new approach. As 
good nutrition is itself one of the factors that con- 
trols food intake—the effect of nutritional deficien- 
cies on appetite is well known—it is reasonable to 
expect that abnormal appetites might result from 
nutritional inadequacies which cannot be detected 
clinically. Probably these are sparked in the first 
place by exceptionally high individual requirements 
so that dietary inadequacy, so far as that individual 
person is concerned, escapes notice. It has been 
found that experimental animals respond to dietary 
inadequacies by increased consumption of alcohol, 
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and they reduce their consumption of these empty 
calories when their diets are well fortified with all 
nutrients. If we assume that humans respond to 
this situation like experimental animals, the prone- 
ness of some persons to develop a craving for alco- 
hol may be explained as a chain of events occurring 
in the following order: (a) an exceptionally high, 
genetically determined requirement for a nutrient 
or nutrients; (b) the consumption of calories in the 
form of alcohol which reduces the intake of these 
nutrients so that it becomes inadequate; (c) an 
upset of the appetite-governing mechanism by the 
deficiency in such a way as to induce alcohol crav- 
ing (3). If, then, the deficiency (or deficiencies) 
can be discovered and met, a means may be avail- 
able to help the alcoholic overcome his abnormal 
appetite. 

Now, laboratory animals react the same way to 
sugar as to alcohol (2) and if we can assume that 
humans do the same, we can speculate on some of 
the practical implications of this behavior. If 
obesity-prone individuals crave food because of nu- 
tritional inadequacies due to abnormally high 
requirements, we should be thinking of fortified 
diets for the treatment of obesity. We used to talk 
about obesity as a form of malnutrition, but we 
have been so interested in the psychogenic basis, 
the effect of high fat and low fat, high protein, and 
other types of diets that we have all but forgotten 
malnutrition as a possible etiologic factor. We do 
know that appetite derangement occurs and that 
at least some obesity is genetically determined. 
Whatever the future holds in this area, we must 
keep an open mind until the final answers are avail- 
able, and in the meantime treat patients as indi- 
viduals and not as the mathematical composite of 
many individuals. 

Another practical application of the principle of 
biochemical individuality is in the interpretation of 
dietary patterns, both normal and therapeutic. We 
must stop thinking—as well as talking—in terms of 
every diet that does not calculate out to the recom- 
mended allowance (or some arbitrarily conceived 
fraction thereof) for each nutrient as inadequate 
for every individual, and we must also stop thinking 
of all high intakes as wasteful or unnecessary. We 
must listen to patients who tell us they can eat those 
foods on the forbidden list without discomfort or 
that they cannot eat those which we are pressing on 
them without experiencing discomfort. Therapeutic 
dietitians and physicians are beginning to apply 
this principle of individuality, especially in regard 
to the so-called bland diet and in infant feeding. 
This is good. When we think of each patient as 
having a unique pattern of nutritional requirements 
and not as a mathematical average of everyone else, 
we will surely have greater success in understand- 
ing his problems. It should follow that we can then 
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look forward to greater success in preventing and 
treating nutritional disturbances. 


Sodium-Potassium Interrelationships 


Mineral elements have long been recognized ag 
dietary essentials, and some of their interrelation- 
ships have been studied carefully. The reciprocal 
relationship between sodium and potassium has 
been known for a long time (4), but recent work 
extends both knowledge and understanding. Cannon 
and co-workers (5) have demonstrated with rats 
that on diets of low, but ordinarily adequate 
amounts of potassium, lesions of potassium defi- 
ciency can be produced by increasing sodium in- 
takes. Heart and kidney lesions which are histologi- 
cally similar to those produced by potassium 
deficiency were produced by increasing sodium 
intake and the severity paralleled the amount of 
sodium fed. The potassium retention varied in- 
versely with the sodium intake. 

It is customary to think of sodium in extracellular 
fluids and potassium inside the cell. However, when 
sodium is fed in large amounts and the potassium 
intake is limited, sodium enters the cell in amounts 
too large to be handled by the normal mechanism 
for removal and an intracellular potassium defi- 
ciency results. It is interesting to note that human 
necropsy studies show that the heart muscle of 
patients who die from cardiac disease is higher in 
sodium and lower in potassium than is true of nor- 
mal individuals (6). Rats maintained on low-potas- 
sium intakes show a decrease in the potassium and 
an increase in the sodium content of their heart 
muscle (7). All these studies show that whether 
potassium intake is decreased or sodium increased, 
the effects are the same, namely potassium defi- 
ciency and excessive sodium storage. The relation- 
ship is also reciprocal in other species and in the 
opposite direction. Sheep and other herbivorous 
animals, whose intake of potassium is high, must 
be supplied with dietary sodium to prevent symp- 
toms of sodium deficiency (8). In chicks, both 
sodium and potassium appear to be toxic if the other 
mineral is available in small amount (9). 


It could well be that some of the differing reports 
about the effects of high-sodium intakes can be 
explained by differences in potassium intake that 
have either not been controlled or perhaps not even 
investigated. If one assumes that human beings 
react to changes in the sodium-potassium ratio as do 
rats and other animals, it follows that more atten- 
tion should be given to sodium intakes, especially 
those that are extremely high due to excessive use 
of table salt. We should probably also be concerned 
about the choice of a diet that yields adequate— 
or even generous—amounts of potassium, namely 
one that contains generous amounts of milk, fruits, 
and vegetables. 
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Other Minerals 


Other mineral interrelationships have been demon- 
strated recently. Working with human subjects, 
Womersley (10) showed that the injection of mag- 
nesium salts (sulphate, chloride, and lactate) re- 
sulted in increased excretion of calcium. This sug- 
gests that a deficiency of magnesium might result 
in the retention of calcium. A very recent report 
from Maynard’s laboratory (11) concerning the 
effect of varying the amount of magnesium in the 
diet in relation to the calcium and phosphorus con- 
tent tends to confirm this hypothesis. These studies 
were done to investigate the phenomenon of soft 
tissue calcification known as stiff wrists in guinea 
pigs. When the only change made in a semi- 
synthetic diet that supports normal growth in 
guinea pigs was a marked reduction in magnesium 
content, the guinea pigs grew poorly, suffered kid- 
ney damage and calcification of soft tissues. The 
serum magnesium was lowered but the serum phos- 
phorus was increased and the kidney and liver cal- 
cium were also increased. In other words, magne- 
sium deficiency resulted in retention of calcium and 
phosphorus. When dietary calcium and phosphorus 
were lowered in proportion to the lowered magne- 
sium, these “deleterious effects do not occur.” 


The adverse effects of high-calcium and -phos- 
phorus intakes on magnesium-deficient guinea pigs 
have also been demonstrated by O’Dell, Morris, and 
Regan (12), who showed a similar interrelationship 
in rats. According to these workers, increased in- 
take of phosphorus resulted in more pronounced 
symptoms of magnesium deficiency than did cal- 
cium in both species. In rats, guinea pigs, and 
human beings, the relation of magnesium to calcium 
and phosphorus seems to be antagonistic. Increas- 
ing the intake of magnesium on one hand and cal- 
cium or phosphorus or both on the other hand, 
results in signs of deficiency of the other nutrient 
involved. 


The occurrence of zinc deficiency, known as para- 
keretosis in swine, has been shown to be related to 
the level of calcium intake. High calcium intake 
aggravates or produces symptoms of zinc deficiency 
depending on the levels of intake involved (13). 
These symptoms can be relieved either by feeding 
zinc or reducing calcium intake. The same relation- 
ship has been demonstrated for chicks (14). In 
commenting on their work on mineral interrelation- 
ships, Maynard and co-workers point out that 
“mineral interrelationships represent a very compli- 
cated field. When... one formulates a diet low in 
a given mineral he also sets up a diet in which the 
ratio of this mineral to each of some twelve other 
essential minerals is changed” (12). Only further 
study of this complicated problem will clarify the 
mechanisms involved. 
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Philosophy Based on Research 


This relatively small sample of research reports on 
the interrelationships between mineral elements is 
sufficient to point up several factors worth thinking 
about. First, is some appreciation of the complex 
mechanisms by which each living organism adjusts 
to changes in dietary intake and attempts to main- 
tain its homeostatic integrity. Second, is an appre- 
ciation that no nutrient acts independently and 
therefore cannot be considered apart from the 
numerous variables that are always present. Third, 
is a sense of awe and wonder that nature can main- 
tain health and the normal function of tissues in 
spite of the great variety of stresses and strains 
placed on the organism by dietary and other indis- 
cretions. 

We, as dietitians, sometimes become discouraged 
because we do not have a magic formula for taking 
pounds off our patients, or even for putting them on. 
We cannot distribute potions that in one quick and 
easy gulp will reverse the processes that have been 
forming throughout a life time. We feel at a dis- 
advantage in relation to the food-faddist who 
attracts a following so easily. What we have to 
offer lacks glamor because it is a common sense and 
rather drab call to eat daily three simple meals 
composed of natural foods unadorned by magic 
promises or esoteric combinations. But when we 
examine the tools of our trade more critically in 
the light of scientific knowledge, we can take new 
pride that all the research so far devised by man 
simply and explicitly confirms what we _ have 
preached for many years. We then experience pro- 
found respect for a varied diet of natural foods 
in which the Wise Creator has placed a_ beau- 
tiful balance of the nutrients necessary to maintain 
health and nutritional well-being for all who will 
partake of it. 
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Effect of Fallout on Bones 


That radioactive fallout materials may be concentrated in some bones of elderly 
people to a greater extent than previously supposed was reported by Edwin A. 
Peets and Dr. Arthur R. Schulert at the national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in San Francisco in April. 

The biochemists from the Lamont Geological Laboratory, Columbia University, 
ovserved: “This possibility has been supported in part by a limited amount of 
data on the concentration of strontium-90 in the bones of persons seventy to 
eighty years old. These persons seem to have a higher concentration of stron- 
tium-90 than the average adult of the forty- through sixty-year-old group.” 
Experiments show a positive relationship between age of skeletal bones and their 
chemical activity. ‘“‘The younger the bone, the more uniform the uptake. With 
the advent of nuclear weapons and their continued testing, the production of 
radioactive fallout and atmospheric contamination has become a problem of 
increasing importance. Of prime concern is the contamination of the food chain 
by strontium-90 which being biologically and biochemically similar to calcium 
will be ingested and deposited in the animal skeleton. The strontium-90 thus 
deposited becomes a source of internal radiation and may lead to the formation 
of bone cancer or possibly other diseases in the individual.” 

Since some investigators feel that a primary determinant of the chemical 
activity of the skeleton is the age of the bone:, the Columbia biochemists decided 
to study the distribution of a strontium isotope throughout the skeletons of rats 
of different ages and at varying time intervals after the animals received the 
strontium. 

The rats were separated into five groups according to age: three weeks, three 
months, six months, one year, and two years. Each animal was given a single 
intravenous injection of strontium-85, which is similar in its metabolic and 
chemical activity to strontium-90 and thus to calcium. At varying time intervals 
the animals were killed and their skeletons analyzed. 

Animals of all ages showed a rapid deposition of the strontium in their bones. 
The distribution remained high through ten days, after which the strontium levels 
began to decline. In the two-year-olds, however, the deposition pattern was strik- 
ingly altered. These animals showed a decline in strontium concentration after 
2 hr. 

The bones of the younger animals were found to have distributed the strontium 
more evenly throughout the skeleton, while those of the older animals did not. 
The concentration of strontium in the long bones of the infant animals (such as 
those in the upper arm and leg) was equal to that of the spinal column, as early 
as 2 hr. after injection. This would indicate that the bones of these infant anima's 
have equal metabolic activity. 

However, in the bones of the adolescent and adult animals (six months and 
one-year-olds), the strontium content in the vertebra was one and a half to two 
times that of the long bones. With time, the concentration in these two bone 
groups came closer together, the concentration in the vertebra being only 1.3 
times that of the long bones twenty-eight days after administration in béth 
groups of animals. 

“In the aged animal, there seems to be an over-all increase in uptake of new 
material by the skeleton, but unlike the young animal, this newly incorporated 
material is more firmly fixed in the bones and the tendency toward equilibrium 
is slight over the time intervals studied,” it was reported. 
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a. BOOK REVIEWS 


Manual for Nutrition Surveys. By the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Nutrition for National Defense. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1957. 
Cloth. Pp. 160. Price $1.50. 

The principal objective of this manual, as stated by 
the authors, is to serve as a guide for survey teams in 
collecting data for an assessment or appraisal of the 
nutritional status of a population. The manual was 
designed primarily for surveys of military forces. The 
material presented, however, would be equally valuable 
to investigators engaged in nutritional survey work with 
civilian populations. The discussion is directed particu- 
larly to nutritional surveys of armed forces in countries 
other than the United States. 

The basic principles and techniques involved in the 
selection of samples for estimating characteristics of 
populations are discussed in one of the first chapters. 

Three important aspects of nutritional survey work 
are described in detail: clinical, biochemical, and dietary. 
The personnel, equipment, and supplies needed for 
carrying out the evaluation are specified. Suggestions 
for handling each type of data are given. Sample Mc- 
Bee record cards are shown; instructions for recording 
data on these as well as methods for further coding of 
data for detailed analysis using IBM equipment are 
presented. Methods for standardizing physical exami- 
nations are described in the clinical evaluation section. 
Each of the clinical signs associated with nutritional 
disease is defined. Also in this section are presented a 
standard weight table and tables for determining per- 
centage of standard weight. Detailed procedures for 
several biochemical methods commonly used in nutri- 
tional surveys are given. Methods for collecting and 
storing blood and urine samples are described, as well 
as suitable recovery experiments for testing the validity 
of the proposed methods. Methods for procuring dietary 
information in institutional situations and methods 
which apply to family units are explained. Sample 
forms and records are included. 

One chapter is devoted to interpretation of biochemi- 
cal, dietary, and clinical data. Suggested guides for the 
evaluation of data on urinary excretion, blood, nutrient 
intake, and clinical findings are presented. Two of the 
latter chapters are directed primarily to two specially 
trained members of nutritional survey teams, the agri- 
cultural economist and the food technologist. Types of 
information needed by these specialists in planning 
programs of improved food production and food process- 
ing are outlined.—Hellen Linkswiler, Ph.D., Professor, 
Department of Home Economics, University of Nebras- 
ha, Lincoln. 


Unforbidden Sweets. By Poppy Cannon. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. Cloth. Pp. 
160. Price $2.95. 

Under a somewhat provocative title, the author 
presents a collection of dessert recipes each containing 
100 (or fewer) calories per serving. Contending that 


“man ... cannot live on grapefruit alone, the spirit 
as well as the system requires sweetness,” Mrs. Cannon 
demonstrates ingenuity and imagination in this com- 
pilation of 150 recipes. 

Traditional low-calorie gelatin and fruit desserts are 
found under such tantalizing titles as: chartreuse of 
honeydew, honeyed plums and almonds Istanbul, 
Persian pilau of fruits. Low-calorie versions of schaum 
torte, zabaglione, and banana rum pie are but a few of 
Mrs. Cannon’s “originals” developed with the use of 
twentieth century food products, such as low-calorie 
cake and pudding mixes, sugar substitutes, and so on, 
In a few cases it appears that smaller-than-usual 
portions account for the reduced caloric values. 

Whether or not they agree that the unusual in service 
and eye appeal can replace richness and calories, 
dietitians may be interested in the suggestions for 
glamorizing desserts and for unusual food combina- 
tions. Information about the availability and use of 
synthetic flavorings, such as those which simulate wine, 
liqueur, flower, fruit, or nut flavors may also be useful 
to dietitians. 

The print and format of the book are well chosen. 
Recipes are family size, and the suggested yield is 
usually given. Approximate caloric values per serving 
are included for some recipes; the usefulness of the 
book would have been enhanced by noting this informa- 
tion for all recipes —Dorothy M. Youland, Chief Nutri- 
tionist, Chronic Disease Program, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Eat Well and live Longer. The Heart Saver Cook 
Book. By Emil G. Conason, M.D. and Ella Metz Person. 
New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1958. Cloth. Pp. 
154. Price $2.95. 

Written for the many individuals who may be suscep- 
tible to coronary and other cardiovascular diseases, this 
book can be divided into two sections for review. 

The first section cites some of the more highly publi- 
cized research throughout the world which relates to 
dietary fat, serum cholesterol, and coronary heart dis- 
ease. Even though the authors state that no definite 
decision on diet in coronary heart disease and athero- 
sclerosis can be made until the exact pathogenesis of 
the disease is completely determined, they conclude 
that clinicians are faced with prescribing recommended 
regimens for patients during this interim between pre- 
liminary research findings and final proof. 

The second section is devoted to menus and recipes 
high in “essential oils.”” The basic idea of this part is to 
provide such oils without increasing total dietary fat 
and caloric intake. The menus emphasize marine oils 
and those vegetable oils rich in essential fatty acids. 
Meats and dairy fats are minimized. 

Some readers may encounter difficulties with the 
book because the frequently-used terms “essential oils” 
and “non-essential oils” are not clearly defined. Also, 
it is not easy to verify figures given in the recipes for 
“essential” and “non-essential” oils. In some instances 
the figures appear to refer to the presence of vegetable 
oils, and in others to the presence of essential fatty 
acids. No bibliography or source is provided to clarify 
calculations. 

Eat Well and Live Longer will probably satisfy 
some needs of the large number of persons who desire 
information on increasing the proportion of essential 
fatty acids and unsaturated fats in the diet. However, 
it will require much further research in the laboratory 
and in the community before one can safely accept the 
authors’ hypotheses: that dietary fat is the primary 
cause of atherosclerosis and coronary heart disease; 
that atherosclerosis and coronary heart disease can be 
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prevented or delayed by restricting the dietary fat; 
that the process of atherosclerosis and coronary heart 
disease can be reversed by a reduction or change in 
quality of dietary fat—Marjorie Cantoni, Nutrition 
Consultant, Heart Disease Control Program, Division 
of Special Health Services, U. S, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ward 4. By James Howard Means, M.D. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 171. 

It has been a long time since I have read a book 
from cover to cover at one sitting. This speaks well for 
the readability of Ward 4, a book of 171 pages by Dr. 
James Howard Means, for twenty-seven years Jackson 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Harvard University 
and Chief of the Medical Service at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. What a pleasant time he must have 
had in writing this history of a hospital ward—the 
Mallinckrodt Research Ward of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

This book is must reading for any dietitian who has 
been fortunate, as I have been fortunate, to have 
worked, if only for a few weeks, on Ward 4. This story 
of the accomplishments of the thirty-two years of 
medical research makes a person proud to have had 
a brief acquaintanceship with such a lively and person- 
able spot. (Ward 4 has such a warm personality!) 
Even a stranger knows Ward 4 by the time he finishes 
the book. 

It will be wonderful reading for all dietitians now 
working on research wards throughout the country— 
wards patterned after Ward 4, or incorporating in their 
work the methods developed through the years of 
pioneering in clinical research. Physicians throughout 
the country will enjoy this history of the tiny 10-bed 
ward, particularly physicians whose contributions 
throughout the years have been so graciously acknowl- 
edged, as well as physicians who are prescribing for 
their own patients medication developed as a result of 
Ward 4 metabolic studies. To read this tale of the 
“know how,” the patience, the delight of discovery, 
would be enough to turn a young man or woman to a 
career in medical research. 

This history is written with devotion, with pride, 
with wonderful humor, and appreciation. The reader 
is excited over Dr. Joseph Aub’s research into the cause 
and treatment of lead poisoning, over Dr. Fuller 
Albright’s intensive investigations into calcium metab- 
olism, and over Dr. Harriet Hardy’s tracking down the 
elusive facts on beryllium poisoning, to mention only 
a few highlights. 

It is of interest that the book is being distributed 
through the Oxford University Press, London. There 
will be a strong following abroad for this tiny book, 
for acknowledgement has been given to the European 
scientists and physicians who came to Boston to teach 
and to learn, and to return home to guide others in im- 
portant clinical research. The Midwest will be interested 
in the fact that it was a St. Louis born, Harvard 
educated, manufacturing chemist, Edward Mallinckrodt, 
Jr., whose personal interest and generosity prompted 
his being honored in 1949 by having the metabolic ward 
bear his name. Dr. Lawrence Kinsell, now in Oakland, 
California, Dr. William Parson at the University of 
Virginia, and Dr. Charles Burnett at the University 
of North Carolina are a few of the disciples of the 
teaching of the Ward 4 staff. 

It is refreshing to find the acknowledgement of help 
received from the “outside”’—Drs. Charles Huggins of 
Chicago, Kendall and Hench of the Mayo Clinic, and the 
Metabolic Ward, Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 
To the scientist, the book is well documented with refer- 
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ence to papers on research accomplished on Ward 4— 
plus many publications of interest to the reader who 
might be stimulated to read further into the place for 
scientific research in medicine. 

The importance of the “team approach” of physicians, 
the physical and biological chemist, not forgetting 
the psychologist and the sociologist, economist, and 
anthropologist—with a collaboration of several or all 
on a common interest—is nicely developed. 

The dietitian is well remembered. Tribute is paid to 
her along with the head nurse. The dietitian—trained, 
skilled, accurate, with the ability to work with patients 
with understanding and consideration—is described as a 
“key” person to be chosen with the greatest possible care, 

Hospital dietitians, short of an adequate staff, who 
have been plagued in recent years by requests from 
physicians eager to “try out a special diet,” only to 
have them apparently forget it after a few days’ time 
when the patient leaves the hospital, will hope that 
these physicians will read Ward 4 and absorb the 
importance of knowledge and training of any research 
staff, the preplanning of the course of study, the 
accuracy and attention to detail and the follow up and 
follow through of data received.—Mary H. Macomber, 
Nutrition Consultant, Iowa Department of Health, 
Des Moines. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Religious Doctrine and Medical Practice. By Richard 
Thomas Barton, M.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas, 1958. Cloth. Pp. 94. Price $3.75. 

Food Guide and Quantity Cooking for Young Children. 
By Community Council of Greater New York. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Cloth. Pp. 189. 
Price $4.95. 

Dietary Prevention and Treatment of Heart Diseases. 
By John W. Gofman, M.D., Alex V. Nichols, Ph.D., and 
E. Virginia Dobbin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1958. Cloth. Pp. 256. Price $3.95. 

The Preservation of Youth. Essays on Health. By 
Moses Ben Maimon (Maimonides). Translated from 
the original Arabic and with an introduction by Hirsch 
L. Gordon, M.D., Ph.D., D.H.L. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1958. Cloth. Pp. 92. Price $2.75. 

Health Yearbook 1957. Compiled by Oliver E. Byrd, 
Ed.D., M.D., F.A.P.H.A. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958. Cloth. Pp. 278. Price 
$5.50. 

Nutrition for Practical Nurses. Second Edition. 
By Phyllis S. Howe. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1958. Paper. Pp. 219. Price $2.75. 

Neomycin. Its Nature and Practical Application. 
Selman A. Waksman, Editor. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1958. Cloth. Pp. 412. Price $5. 

Research in Nursing. By Amy Frances Brown, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1958. Paper. 
Pp. 352. Price $5.75. 

Aids to Public Health. Eighth edition. By Llywelyn 
Roberts, M.D. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1957. 
Cloth. Pp. 3385. Price $3. 

Fat Consumption and Coronary Disease: The Evolu- 
tionary Answer to This Problem. By T. L. Cleave, 
M.R.C.P. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
Paper. Pp. 40. Price $2.50. 

Nutrition in the Elementary School. By Frances R. 
Godshall, Ed. D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
Cloth. Pp. 112. Price $2.75. 

The American Drug Index 1958. By Charles O. Wil- 
son, Ph.D., and Tony Everett Jones, Ph.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Cloth Pp. 716. 
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Tentative Program, 41st Annual Meeting 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—October 21-24, 1958 


All meetings, unless otherwise specified, will be held at the 
Trade and Convention Center, October 21-23. 


Saturday, October 18 

9:00 a.m.—12  noon—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND 
STAFFS OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel (limited to internship 
programs) 

1:30-5:00 p.m.—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND STAFFS 
OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel (limited to internship 
programs) 


Sunday, October 19 


1:30-4:00 p.m.—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND STAFFS 
OF APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel (limited to internship 
programs) 

2:00-8:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel 

Monday, October 20 

7:45-8:45 a.m.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel 

8:00-9:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION, The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel (delegates only) 

9:00 a.m.—12:15 p.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES, The Benjamin Franklin Hotel (Mem- 
bers of the Association are encouraged to audit 
this meeting.) 

9:00 a.m.—8:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, 
Franklin Hotel 

12:30-1:30 p.m.—LUNCHEON, The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel (Members of the House of Delegates and 
Alternate Delegates only) 

1:45-5:30 p.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel (Members of the 
Association are encouraged to audit this meet- 
ing.) 

8:30-10:00 p.m.—WHERE OLD AND NEW FRIENDS MEET, 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel (groups of similar 
interests) 

Tableaux: Highlights of A.D.A. History—9:15 
p.m. 

(Members and exhibitors are cordially invited 
as guests. Light refreshments will be served.) 


Tuesday, October 21 


REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
DELEGATES, Trade and Convention 


The Benjamin 


8:00-8:30 a.m. 
HOUSE OF 
Center 

8:30-9:30 a.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
Trade and Convention Center 

8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Trade and Con- 
vention Center 

8:30 a.m.—5:30 p.m.—EXHIBITS OPEN, Trade and Con- 
vention Center 

9:30-10:00 a.m.—OFFICIAL OPENING 
Trade and Convention Center 

10:30-11:30 a.m.—OPENING SESSION, Trade and Con- 
vention Center 
Invocation—The Reverend Francis J. Brecker, 

All Saints Rectory, Philadelphia 
Introduction of Coordinating Cabinet 


OF EXHIBITION, 
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Date with Destiny—Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., 
S.T.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Christ Church, New 
York, New York 
11:45 a.m.—12:45 p.m.—LUNCHEON FOR PRESENT AND 
INCOMING EXECUTIVE BOARDS OF STATE DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATIONS 
12:45—2:15 p.m.—MEETING FOR PRESENT AND INCOMING 
EXECUTIVE BOARDS OF STATE DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 
1:00-1:30 p.m.—DECISION MAKING—Richard D. Van- 
derwarker, Vice President and General Manager, 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, 
New York, New York 
1:45-3:00 p.m.—CHILD AND ADULT NUTRITION 
Amino Acid Requirements and Interrelationships 
with Vitamins and Hormones—Harold H. Wil- 
liams, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department 
of Biochemistry and Nutrition, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca 
Feeding the Child—Genevieve Stearns, Ph.D., 
Research Professor, Department of Orthopedic 
Surgery, University Hospitals, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City 
Development of the Use of Vegetables in Infant 
Feeding—Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award 
Recipient 
2:15-3:10 p.m.—YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES IN MANAGE- 
MENT 
Preventive Maintenance Pays Dividends—Leland 
J. Mamer, Engineering Assistant to the 
Executive Director, St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, New York 
The Dietitian’s Responsibility as a Member of 
the Management Team—Albert W. Snoke, 
M.D., Director, Grace-New Haven Community 
Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut 
3:15-4:30 p.m.—BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
(Association Highlights of 1957-1958) 
:30-5:00 p.m.—YOUR EXECUTIVE BOARD 
SERVICE 
:00-8:00 p.m.—ALUMNAE DINNERS, 
UNIVERSITIES, Philadelphia hotels 
:30-9:45 p.m.—AS OTHERS SEE YOU, The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel 
Today’s Challenge to the Dietitian—George 
Anderson, Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, New York, 
New York 
Human Relations in Administration—Jack Gibb, 
Ph.D., Head, Fels Group Dynamics Center, 
University of Delaware, Newark 
9:45-10:45 p.m.—THE A.D.A, EXECUTIVE BOARD COFFEE 
HOUR FOR VISITORS FROM OTHER LANDs, The 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


Wednesday, October 22 
:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Trade and Con- 
vention Center 
7:30-9:30 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE, Trade and Con- 
vention Center 


AT YOUR 


COLLEGES AND 
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The Dietitian Meets Her Challenge—Louise 
Hatch, Director of Dietetics, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston 

What Are We Teaching in Diet and Disease in 
College?—Diana Abbott, Lecturer in Nutri- 
tion, Simmons College, Boston, Moderator 

Adjusting Diets Which Satisfy the Patient and 
Meet the Medical Prescription—Phyllis M. 
Uliman, Dietitian, Palo Alto Medical Clinic, 
Palo Alto, California, and Frances Krone, 
Clinic Dietitian, Cincinnati General Hospital, 
Cincinnati 

Nutrition in Nursing Education—Isabel Patter- 
son, Assistant Professor, Nutrition, School of 
Nursing, Boston University, Boston, and Jessie 
Greene, Nutritionist, School of Nursing, 
Boston University, Boston 

An “Only” Dietitian Speaks—Constance M. 
Hilton, Chief Dietitian, The Lutheran Hos- 
pital, Moline, Illinois 

Work Simplification Classes for Handicapped 
Homemakers—Marqueta Huyck, Instructor, 
Department of Home Economics, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 

Meeting for Editors and Business Managers of 
State Dietetic Association Bulletins—Mary 
German, Nutritionist, Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
State of Washington, Seattle 

Parliamentary Procedure—Lulu W. McCartney, 
Parliamentarian, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


9:00 a.m.—5:30 p.m.—EXHIBITs, Trade and Convention 


Center 


9:45-10:45 a.m.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


Reflections on Personnel Management—H. 
Robert Cathcart, Administrator, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia 

Making Your Records and Reports Meaningful— 
Charles G. Roswell, Director, Hospital Services 
Division, United Hospital Fund of New York, 
New York, New York 


10:15-11:30 a.m.—THERAPEUTIC ASPECTS 


Nutrition and Skin Disease—W. A. Krehl, M.D., 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Nutrition, Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, Department of Biochemistry, 
School of Medicine, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

A Comparative Report of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Haiti Diets—Faye W. Grant, 
Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables 

Coronary Disease and Diet of the Negroes of 
Haiti and the United States—Dale Groom, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine, Medical 
College Hospital, Medical College of South 
Carolina, Charleston 


11:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m.—yYOUR RESPONSIBILITY AND MINE 


IN DISASTER PLANNING—John N. Hatfield II, 
Assistant Administrator, The Burlington County 
Hospital, Mount Holly, New Jersey 


11:40 a.m.—12:40 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE DIET THER- 


APY CHAIRMEN—Elizabeth K. Caso, Nutritionist, 
Department of Public Health, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Chairman 


12 noon—1:20 p.m.—PRESENT CONCEPTS IN NURSING 


EDUCATION 

The Role of the Dietitian on the Nursing 
Faculty—Florence E. Elliott, R.N., Director 
of Curriculum Conference Project, National 
League for Nursing, Inc., New York, New 
York 
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Panel: Desirable Experiences in Nutrition for 
the Nursing Student—A. Elizabeth Crozier, 
Moderator; Mary Ann Scialabba, Eleanora 
Sense, Sister Helen Furman, R.N., and Lucille 
Kinlein, R.N. 


1:30-2:45 p.m.—COMMUNITY NUTRITION 


Meals by Special Delivery in Home Care Pro- 
grams—Izola F. Williams, Chief, Nutrition 
Service Unit, Ohio Department of Health, 
Columbus 

Rochester, New York, Pilot Study in Feeding 
the “Shut-In”—C. Elizabeth Henry, Nutrition 
Consultant, Visiting Nurse Service of Roch- 
ester and Monroe County, Rochester, New 
York 

A Follow-Up of Dietary Instruction in the 
Community—Edward Wellin, Ph.D., Director, 
Project on Behavioral Sciences in Public 
Health, American Public Health Association, 
New York, New York 

2:45 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE EDUCATION CHAIR- 

MEN—Margaret L. Ross, Ph.D., Director, School 

of Home Economics, Simmons College, Boston, 

and F. Eugenia Whitehead, Sc.D., Professor and 

Chairman, Department of Home Economics, 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Chairmen 

3:15 p.m.—STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Executive and Professional Staff Development— 
Lawrence Masse, Manager of Training and 
Personnel Development, General Foods Cor- 
poration, White Plains, New York 

Panel: 

Training the College Student in the College 
Cafeteria—Elizabeth M. Kaiser, Manager, 
Men’s Graduate Center Dining Halls, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina 

And So We Train in the School Lunch Program 
—Mary M. Griffin, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics in Charge of Cafeterias, Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey 

Training the Food Service Supervisor in the 
Hospital—Frances Rhodes, Director of Die- 
tetics, Aultman Hospital, Canton, Ohio 

3:45 p.m.—TRENDS IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY 

Food Preservation—Antibiotics and Sterilization 
—Ira I. Somers, Ph.D., Director, Research 
Laboratories, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Meat Quality as Affected by Electronic Heat- 
ing—C. Edith Weir, Ph.D., Chief, Division of 
Home Economics, American Meat Institute 
Foundation, Chicago 

Latest Research in Toxicity of Irradiated Foods 
—Herbert Pollack, M.D., Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Post Graduate 
School of Medicine, New York University, New 
York, New York 


3:00-4:15 p.m.—SURVEYS IN DIET AND DISEASE 


Problems and Opportunities—D. Mark Hegsted, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Nutrition, 
Schools of Medicine and Public Health, Har- 
vard University, Boston 

Comparison of Methods Used in Dietary Surveys 
—Martha F. Trulson, Sc.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Nutrition, Department of Nutrition, 
School of Public Health, Harvard University, 
Boston 

The Interview Itself—Charlotte M. Young, 
Ph.D., Professor of Medical Nutrition, Gradu- 
ate School of Nutrition, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 
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3:45-5:00 p.m.—SPECIAL INTEREST SESSIONS 
Mental Hospitals and Mental Health 
A Forward Look in the Mental Hospital—Paul 
Haun, M.D., Se.D., Director of Psychiatric 
Education, New Jersey Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton 
Latest Research with Mental Patients—Robert 
C. Prall, M.D., Acting Medical Director, 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute, 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, Phil- 
adelphia 
School Lunch Communications—from the Fed- 
eral, State, and Local Levels 
Panel: <A. Elizabeth Handy, Moderator; 
Katherine C. Wisely, Elizabeth S. Ferguson, 
Agnes Teske, and Frances Platt 
Audience Participation 
Mealtime Meteorites—in Commercial Feeding 
Open Forum: Judy G. Gold, Moderator; Wini- 
fred W. Eliason, Eleanore Miller, and Mae- 
rice E. Capen 
Audience Participation 
5:00-6:00 p.m.—THE A.D.A. EXECUTIVE BOARD AT HOME 
TO DIETETIC INTERNS, The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel 
6:00-8:00 p.m.—ALUMNAE DINNERS, DIETETIC INTERN- 
SHIPS, Philadelphia hotels 
8:30-9:45 p.m.—ADVANCES IN NUTRITION: NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL, The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel 
Charles G. King, Ph.D., Sc.D., Executive Divec- 
tor, The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 
York, New York; and Professor of Chemistry, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
Nevin S. Scrimshaw, M.D., Ph.D., Regional 
Advisor in Nutrition, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau; and Director, Institute of Nutrition 
of Central America and Panama, Guatemala 
City, Guatemala 


Thursday, October 23 


7:15-8:15 a.m.—ALUMNAE BREAKFASTS, COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, Philadelphia hotels 
8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Trade and Con- 
vention Center 
8:30-9:30 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE, Trade and Con- 
vention Center 
How to Stimulate Your Professional Staff—Cora 
Kusner, Director of Dietetics, Colorado State 
Hospital, Pueblo 
“Bookshelf” for the Therapeutic Dietitian— 
Ann Reimer, Chief, Patient Dietetic Service, 
Nutrition Department, The Clinical Center, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 
Meeting of State Consultant Dietitians to Small 
Hospitals and Institutions—Dolores Nyhus, 
Nutrition Consultant, California Department 
of Public Health, Berkeley 
Improving Your Writing Ability—Everett O. 
Alldredge, Director, Program Development 
Division, Office of Records Management, Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
What Would You Like to Know about Graduate 
Study2—Mary E. Fuqua, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Foods and Nutrition, College of 
Home Economics, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, and Margaret Warde, 
Director of Dietetics, Alameda Hospital, 
Alameda, California 
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Dining Room Feeding—Ethel Summerour, Die- 
titian, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 

8:30-10:30 a.m.—CONFERENCE OF FACULTIES OF COL- 

LEGE AND UNIVERSITY HOME ECONOMICS DEPART- 

MENTS AND APPROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS, The 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

8:30-11:00 a.m.—QUALITY FOOD SERVICE IN LARGE 
MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS—Clarice D. Gullick- 
son, Professor, Hotel and Institution Administra- 
tion, College of Home Economics, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, Co- 
ordinator 
’ Panel: Helen Galloway, Moderator; Ruth Clay- 
ton, Helen Edgar, Katherine Louser, Mary 
Lyons, Jack Acker, Margaret Mason, and 
Carol Senseman 
Audience Participation 
9:00 a.m.—5:30 p.m.—EXHIBITs, Trade and Convention 
Center 
9:30-10:45 a.m.—NUTRITION PROGRAMS IN THE CHANG- 

ING COMMUNITY 

Programs to Fit the Changing Health Needs— 
John H. Browe, M.D., Director, Bureau of 
Nutrition, Division of Medical Services, New 
York State Department of Health, Albany 

The Dietitian and the Nutritionist in New Com- 
munity Programs—Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
Chief, Nutrition Section, Division of Health 
Services, Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nutrition and Dietetic Frontiers in Indian 
Health—Bertlyn Bosley, Ph.D., Chief, Nutri- 
tion and Dietetics Branch, Divisicn of Indian 
Health, Public Heaith Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washingten, 
D.C. 

9:45-10:45 a.m.—MEETING OF STATE FOOD ADMINIS- 

TRATION CHAIRMAN—Esther G. Woodruff, Chief, 

Dietetic Service, Veterans Administration Hos- 

pital, West Haven, Connecticut, Chairman 

a.m.—12:15 p.m.—NEW APPROACEES IN WEIGHT 

CONTROL 

Appetite, Exercise, and Caloric Intake—Jean 
Mayer, Ph.D., Se.D., Associate Professor of 
Nutrition, Department of Nutrition, School of 
Public Health, Harvard University, Boston 

A Preventive Program Begins with Infant Feed- 
ing—Muriel G. Wagner, Nutritionist, Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit 

Studies on Weight Control—Robert E. Olson, 
M.D., Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department 
of Biochemistry and Nutrition, Graduate 
School of Public Health, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

11:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m.—LABOR RELATIONS AND EM- 

PLOYEE ACTIVITY ANALYSES 

What You Should Know about Labor Relations— 
Ronald Donovan, Assistant Professor, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Improving Your Techniques through Work 
Simplification—Floyd Simerson, Assistant to 
Vice President in Charge of Factories, Sears 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

noon —1:15 p.m.—TEACHING HERE AND ABROAD 

Teaching Nutrition—Progresses and _ Prob- 
lems—Adelia M. Beeuwkes, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Health Nutrition, School of Public 
Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Establishing Training Programs in Institutions 
Abroad—Mary R. Armstrong, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Martin Branch, The 
University of Tennessee, Martin 

Teaching Experiences Abroad at the College 
Level—Ercel Eppright, Ph.D., Head, Depart- 
ment of Foods and Nutrition, Division 
of Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames 

1:30-2:45 p.m.—NUTRITION RESEARCH 

Germ-Free Animals in Nutrition Studies—James 
A. Reyniers, LL.D., Research Professor of Bac- 
teriology, and Director, Lobund Institute, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Renewed Interest in Human Energy Metabolism 
Research—G. Donald Whedon, M.D., Chief, 
Metabolic Diseases Branch, National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 

Preliminary Report of Committee on Dietother- 
apy of Gastrointestinal Disorders—Franz J. 
Ingelfinger, M.D., Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospitals, Boston 

2:40-3:40 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE COMMUNITY NU- 
TRITION CHAIRMEN—Marjorie M. Morrison, 
Regional Nutrition Consultant, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Denver, and J. June Stein, Nutrition 
Consultant, Washington State Department of 
Health, Seattle, Chairmen 

:30—4:30 p.m.—ON-THE-JOB COMMUNICATION 
The Dietitian Listens-A Survey—Donald E. 

Bird, Ph.D., President, National Society for 

the Study of Communication, and Teacher of 

Communication Skills and Speech, Stephens 

College, Columbia, Missouri 

3:45-4:45 p.m.—MEDICAL MANAGEMENT 

Panel: Teamwork—Roy Brener, Ph.D., Elizabeth 
K. Caso, Robert E. Olson, M.D., Ph.D., and 
Ruth Farissey, R.N. 

7:30-10:00 p.m.—ANNUAL BANQUET, The Benjamin 

Franklin Hotel 

Invocation—The Reverend Walter L. Dosch II, 
Pastor, Westminster Mayfair Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia 

Presentation of H. J. Heinz Company Scholar- 
ship for 1958 

Presentation of Mead Johnson Awards for 1958 

Presentation of the Lydia J. Roberts Essay 
Award for 1958 

Presentation of the Mary Swartz Rose Fellow- 
ship for 1958 

Presentation of the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher 
Award for 1958 

Premiere of A.D.A. Career Guidance Film 


iw) 


Friday, October 24 


All Friday meetings will be held in The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel or the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
7:15-8:15 a.m.—ALUMNAE BREAKFASTS, DIETETIC IN- 
TERNSHIPS, Gimbels Department Store 
8:45-9:45 a.m.—SHARE AND COMPARE 
How Should We Select and Obtain Quality 
Equipment?—Lendal H. Kotschevar, Ph.D., 
Professor, Home Economics, and Food Con- 
sultant, Montana State University, Missoula 
Teaching the Patient—Edwina L. McDonald, 
Food and Food Service Technologist, Food 
Service Division, Naval Subsistence Office, 
Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D.C. 
Disaster Feeding and Civil Defense—Katherine 
E. Manchester, Major, AMSC, Chief, Food 
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Service Division, Brooke Army Hospital, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas 
Meeting for Treasurers of State Dietetic Asso- 
ciations—Virginia Harger, Associate Profes- 
sor, School of Home Economics, and Director, 
Administrative Internship, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Leader, with state 
treasurers as assistants 
The Dietitian’s and Nutritionist’s Role in Re- 
habilitation of Patients—Ruth A. Reams. 
Chief, Dietetic Service, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Brooklyn 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—REGISTRATION, The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel 
10:00-11:45 a.m.—QUALITY FOOD SERVICE AND OUR 
ECONOMY 
Viewpoints on Quality Food—Winifred W. 
Eliason, President, The Greenfield-Mills Res- 
taurant Company, Detroit 
Adding Zest to Food—Loren B. Sjéstrém, Head, 
Flavor Laboratory, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Economic Conditions as They Affect Food Serv- 
ice Operations—John R. Bunting, Business 
Economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia 
10:00-11:45 a.m.—ADVANCES IN DIET THERAPY 
New Aspects of Purine Metabolism—James B. 
Wyngaarden, M.D., School of Medicine, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina 
Latest Developments in Special-Purpose Foods— 
Philip L. White, Se.D., Secretary, Council on 
Foods and Nutrition, American Medical As- 
sociation, Chicago 
Nutrition Implications in Mental  Illness— 
Roger K. McDonald, M.D., Chief, Section on 
Medicine, Laboratory of Clinical Science, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 
12:00 noon—1:45 p.m.—HISTORY OF NUTRITION AND 
DIETETICS LUNCHEON—Doctor and Mrs. E. V. 
McCollum Speak, Baltimore, Maryland 
2:00-3:30 p.m.—LATEST FINDINGS IN DIET AND DIS- 
EASE 
A Look Ahead Concerning Atherosclerosis and 
Diet—F redrick J. Stare, M.D., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Nutrition, Schools of Medicine and 
Public Health, Harvard University, Boston 
Rationale to Postoperative Feeding—Mark A. 
Hayes, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Surgery, School of Medicine, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Dietary Factors in Carcinogenesis—Philippe 
Shubik, M.D., Division of Oncology, Chicago 
Medical School, Chicago 
2:00-3:30 p.m.—LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT IN THE IN- 
STITUTION KITCHEN OF THE FUTURE 
An Architect Re-evaluates Food Service Systems 
—John Black, Architect, Pace Associates, 
Chicago 
Equipment Research Today and in the Future— 
Gertrude Blaker, Assistant Professor, School 
of Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional Man- 
agement, Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing 
Planning Your Layout and Equipment to Reduce 
Labor Costs—Gerald Nadler, Ph.D., Head, 
Department of Industrial Engineering, Wash- 
ington University, Saint Louis 
(For details about pre- and post-convention trips, 
refer to past issues of the JOURNAL) 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS—41st ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
TRADE AND CONVENTION CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 21-23, 1958 


Aatell & Jones, Inc. 

Abbott Laboratories 

Ac’cent International 

Allen Foods, Ince. 

A. S. Aloe Company 

American Can Company 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 

American Gas Association 

American Institute of Baking 

American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany 

Armour and Company 

Automatic Food Shaping Company, 
Ine. 

E. Berghausen Chemical Co. 

Bernard Food Industries, Inc. 

G. S. Blakeslee & Company 

Boonton Molding Company 

Borden Company 

The Bryant Electric Company 

Bucks County Enterprises, Inc. 

Buffalo China, Inc. 

Calgon Company—Division of Hagan 
Chemicals & Controls, Inc. 

California Prune Advisory Board 

Campbell Soup Company 

Carnation Company 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
Ine. 

Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation 

Cleveland Range Company 

Cling Peach Advisory Board 

Corn Products Refining Company 

Cory Corporation 

Cramore Fruit Products, Inc. 

Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

Custom Food Products, Inc. 


D C A Food Industries, Inc. 

The Denominator Co., Inc. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Company 

The Dietene Company 

Diets Unlimited, Inc. 

Edward Don & Company 

Dri-Heat Food System, Inc. 

The DuBois Company, Inc. 

Duke Manufacturing Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc. 

Economics Laboratory, Inc. 

Evaporated Milk Association 


Fearn Foods, Inc. 

Fish Equipment Co. 

Florida Citrus Commission 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corpo- 
ration 

Foster Refrigerator Corp. 

E. Fougera & Company, Inc. 


W. H. Frick, Inc. 

General Foods Corporation 

General Mills Inc. 

Gerber Products Company 

Glenco Refrigeration Corporation 

Gorton’s of Gloucester, Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Grocery Store Products 

Groen Manufacturing Company 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Henick & Company 

Heublein Inc. 

The Hobart Manufacturing Company 

William Hodges and Co., Ine. 

Hotpoint Company 

Institutions Magazine 

International Molded Plastics, Ine. 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc. 

Kellogg Company 

Keyes Fibre Company 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Knouse Foods, Inc. 

Koch Refrigerators, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Legion Utensils Company, Inc. 

Eli Lilly & Company 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 

Lincoln Manufacturing Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Lo-Sodium Dairy Products 
ration 

The Macmillan Company 

Market Forge Company 

McCall Refrigerator Corporation 

Mead Johnson & Company 

MealPack Corporation 

Meals-On-Wheels, Crimsco, Inc. 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corporation 

A. Michaud Co. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Company 

Louis Milani Foods, Inc. 

Mobile Kitchens, Inc. 

Modern Maid Food Products Ince. 

Molded Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

Multi-Counter Mfg. Co., Ine. 

National Biscuit Company 

National Dairy Council 

National Live Stock and Meat Board 

The Nestle Company, Inc. 

H. R. Nicholson Company 

Samuel Olson Mfg. Co. 

John Oster Manufacturing Company 


Paper Cup and Container Institute, 
Ine. 


Paper Mat & Doily Industries 
L. H. Parke Co. 
Pel-Freez Rabbit Meat Co. 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 

et Milk Company 


Corpo- 


Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pitman-Moore Co. 

Poultry & Egg National Board 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 

The Quaker Oats Company 
Qualheim, Inc. 


Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 
ative, Inc. 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rich Products Corporation 

Rose Brand Syrup Supply Co. 

The Salvajor Company 

W. B. Saunders Company 

Savory Equipment, Inc. 

Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc. 

John Sexton & Company 

Shampaine Electric Company 

Si-Lite Company 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories 

Smithfield Ham & Products Co., Ine. 

The Southern Cross Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Southern Equipment Company 

Sparta Brush Co., Ine. 

Spatini Company 

Standard Brands, Incorporated 

Stanley Supply Co. 

Star Metal Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Steele-Harrison Mfg. Co. 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company 

Swift & Company 

Syracuse China Corporation 

Emery Thompson Machine & 
Supply Co. 

Thornton Canning Company 

Toastmaster Division— 
McGraw Edison Company 

Toledo Scale Company 

Unit Packet Corporation 

United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn. 

Universal Foods Corporation 

Vacu-Dry Co. 

Vacuum Can Company 

Webster Van Winkle Corp. 

Victory Metal Mfg. Corp. 

Volume Feeding Management 

George B. Vrooman, Inc. 

Vulean-Hart Mfg. Co. 

Waring Products Corporation 

Waste King Corporation 

Wear-ever Aluminum, Inc. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Com- 
pany 

Wilson & Company, Ine. 

Wisconsin State Department of Agri- 
culture 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 





Servings: 48 (%4 cup each) 


Heinz Spanish Rice 
Parmesan cheese, grated 
Potato chips, crumbied 





Heat oven to 375°F. (moderately hot). Combine Spanish Rice with 
tuna. Turn into 2 baking pans (18" x 12” x 2”). Top with cheese and 
potato chips. Bake 45 minutes or until hot. 


SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, FACTORIES: Item may be baked in 
individual, heat-resistant paper, metal or glass containers; bake 30 
minutes or until hot. 





or use the big Chef Size 


Evasy-to-serve Heinz Minute Meals are tasty 
main dishes with real appetite appeal. 


e@ Packed in both individual-serving cans and 
large 49-ounce Chef-Size tins, these tempting 
meals can save you endless hours of prepara- 
tion time—save you countless dollars in labor 
costs. There’s no costly waste, no leftovers, no 
spoilage problem. What’s more, you can be 
sure of absolute portion-cost control. 


Beans and Franks 


Product: Spanish Rice 





Measure 
4 (49-ounce) cans 
8 (6'4-ounce) cans 
2 cups 
1 quart 




























Magic Onions, finely rolled 
Salt 


Soft bread crumbs 
Butter or margarine, melted 


Heat oven to 375°F. (moderately hot). Brown beef; combine # ; 
macaroni, onions and salt. Turn into 2 baking pans (18" x 12 x! 
Top with butter crumbs. Bake 45 minutes or until hot. 


SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, FACTORIES: Item may be baked | 
individual, heat-resistant paper, metal or glass containers; bake 
minutes or until hot. 





Whether you serve Individual Hemj\in 






@ Heat and serve Heinz Minute Meals as the 
come from the can. Or dress them up fo 
variety and appeal. Any way you serve em} 
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Chili Con Carne 


Spaghetti 


Serve any or all of 14 delicious Minute Meal Varieties! 
Macaroni Creole « Spanish Rice « Chop Suey * Macaroni with Cheese 
e Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce & Cheese « Chicken Stew with 
Dumplings ¢ Chicken Noodle Dinner * Beef Goulash + Beef Stew 
e Chili Con Carne ¢ Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce « Beans 
with Tomato Sauce « Beans with Molasses Sauce « Beans & Franks 
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BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Walter Bradford Cannon—October 19; 1871—October 1, 1945 


A knowledge of the physiology and chemistry of the digestive tract is basic in 
the science of nutrition and the major contributions in this field have been made 
by Beaumont, Cannon, Pavlov, and Carlson. Three of these did their work in this 
country, and while it has no significance, it is at least of passing interest that 
Cannon was born at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. This was the site of Fort 
Crawford where, in the 1820’s, William Beaumont had made many of his classic 
experiments on Alexis St. Martin. 

Walter Bradford Cannon was born October 19, 1871. His father, Colbert Han- 
chett Cannon, came of pioneer families from Massachusetts and was a superin- 
tendent for the Great Northern Railway. His mother, Sara Wilma Denoi, was a 
school teacher. His boyhood was spent in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he graduated 
from high school, having been editor of the school paper and active in sports and 
outdoor life. His English teacher encouraged him to go to college, and he chose 
Harvard. He started with a scholarship and $180 from his father, and from that 
time on, he supported himself by scholarships and outside work. He learned to 
study hard, to concentrate, and to discipline himself. After graduation (1896), 
he entered Harvard Medical School, obtained a master’s degree at the end of his 
first year, and his M.D. in 1900. In his senior year at medical school, he taught 
anatomy at Radcliff. His father wanted him to be a doctor, but he was interested 
in neurology and psychiatry until, in his first year at medical school (1896), he 
began some research on the physiology of the digestive tract, using the newly 
discovered X-rays (1895). From that time on, he devoted himself to physiology, 
eventually becoming one of the greatest physiologists of the day. 

After completion of his medical studies, he was appointed Instructor in Physi- 
ology in Harvard Medical School where he spent the rest of his life, advancing 
to Assistant Professor (1902), and Professor (1906). As a teacher, Cannon won 
the affection and respect of his students who recognized his ability, his enthu- 
siasm, and his warm human qualities. Physiology had been pretty much a text- 
book subject for medical students until almost the end of the nineteenth century; 
Cannon helped to make it an experimental science. Research was for him a joyous, 
life-long adventure; he investigated the digestive functions and the effects of 
emotions on bodily processes. He discovered sympathin, the substance which acts 
as a chemical mediator in transmitting the effects of the sympathetic nerve im- 
pulses to organs, and he introduced the word “homeostasis” to describe the main- 
tenance of stability in the healthy body. He was a prolific writer and among his 
outstanding books, the very titles of which indicated his imaginative brain and 
are descriptive of his own researches, are: Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear 
and Rage (1915), The Wisdom of the Body (1932), Digestion and Health (1936). 

The years of World War I took Cannon to England and France where he studied 
wound shock. He became a lieutenant colonel and was awarded a distinguished 
service medal. He was active in medical and scientific societies and was President 
of the American Physiological Society and the American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science. As a lecturer, he was in demand; he traveled widely and was 
exchange professor at the University of Paris (1930) and Peking Union Medical 
College (1935). Many honors were conferred on him in recognition of his re- 
searches, but always he remained modest and unassuming. 

In 1901, Cannon married Cornelia James, who had been a fellow student in high 
school in St. Paul. They both loved outdoor life and particularly mountain climbing. 
They had one son and four daughters. Courtesy, good humor and wit, and friend- 
liness were characteristics of Walter Cannon. Those who would know him and 
his work should read his last book, The Way of an Investigator—A Scientist's 
Experiences in Medical Research, and they will be richly rewarded. 

Cannon resigned from his professorship in 1942, and in 1945 died of leukemia. 

REFERENCES: Cannon, W. B.: The Way of an Investigator. N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 
1945; Meek, W. J.: An appreciation of Walter B. Cannon. Texas Repts. Biol. 
Med. 11:24, 1953.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of 
Home Economics, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
CLINICAL NUTRITION 


Vol. 6, July-August, 1958 

*Hypervitaminosis A: Its broadening spectrum. 
H. Jeghers and H. Marraro.—p. 335. 

*Nutrition surveys in the Near and Far East. 
Report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Nutrition for National Defense. 
F. B. Berry and A. 342. 

*The effects of a late-night caloric supplement 
upon body weight and food intake in man. 
J. H. Fryer.—p. 354. 

*The influence of maternal iron deficiency on 
the newborn. T. R. C. 
Iund.—p. 376. 

*Factors affecting the absorption of vitamin 
Bu. B. F. Chow, J. M. Hsu, K. Okuda, 
R. Grasbeck, and A. Horonick.—p. 386. 

*Nutritional status of selected adolescent chil- 
dren. III. 
by serum 


Schaefer.—p. 


Sisson and C. J. 


Ascorbic acid nutriture assessed 

level and subclinical symptoms 
in relation to daily intake. M. M. Hard, 
N. C. Esselbaugh, and E. A. Donald. 
p. 401, 

*Low serum vitamin Bie concentrations in 

Improvement with liver therapy. 

and J. Richard.—p. 422. 

*Growth and development of Central American 
children. I. Growth responses of rural 
Guatemalan children to daily ad- 
ministration of penicillin and Aureomycin. 
M. A. Guzman, N. S. Scrimshaw, and R. J. 


alcoholics ; 
H. Gounelle 


school 


Monroe.—p. 430. 
*The amino acid requirements of adults. A 
review. M. S. Reynolds.—p. 439. 


Hypervitaminosis A. Excluding vit- 
tamin A deficiency produced second- 
arily by some disease process, more 
instances of hypervitaminosis A seem 
to have been reported in the past 
twelve years than severe forms of 
vitamin A deficiency. Exeessive inges- 
tion of vitamin A in very large doses 
for a short period (days), or in lesser 
amounts for longer periods (weeks to 
months), may produce toxic effects, 
not only in infants, but in older chil- 
dren and adults. Several clinical 
syndromes have been delineated which 
can be classified into acute and 
chronic types in both infants and 
adults. These syndromes are dis- 
cussed. 

Nutrition Surveys. The  Interde- 
partmental Committee on Nutrition 
for National Defense was established 
in 1955 to deal with nutrition prob- 
lems of technical, military, and eco- 
nomic importance in certain foreign 
countries. Nutrition surveys have 





been made in 
Philippines, 


Iran, Pakistan, the 
Turkey, Korea, and 
Libya. The deficiencies most com- 
monly noted were of riboflavin, 
thiamine, vitamin A, and ascorbic 
acid; to some extent, of protein and 
total calories. Notable improvements 
in nutrition of armed forces personnel 
are being brought about by host 
countries through actions based on 


recommendations made as a result 
of the surveys. 

Late-Night Caloric Supplement. 
This paper reports an experiment 
designed to test for a mechanism 
regulating food intake in man. 
Twelve male college students of 


normal and relatively constant weight 
were given a 1000-calorie liquid sup- 
plement between 10 and 11 p.m. each 
night for eight weeks. Compared to 
control observations, a gain in weight 
was noted. The group mean caloric 
intakes at regular meals decreased 
by approximately 500 calories a day 
during both the first and seventh 
weeks of supplementation. The com- 
pensation achieved for the 1000- 
calorie supplement was_ therefore 
approximately 50 per cent for the 
group as a whole and no evidence 
was adduced that this changed in 
degree with the passage of time. 
Observations of blood sugar levels 
and rates of gastric emptying made 
during the control and supplemented 
phases of the project showed that 
the decreased intake of food at normal 
meals attendant upon late-night 
caloric supplementation could not 
readily be attributed to a glucostatic 
mechanism of appetite control or to 
a mechanism dependent upon the 
mechanical effects of nutrients in the 
gastrointestinal tract. 

Maternal Iron Deficiency. The path- 
ogenesis of anemia in the first few 
months of life was studied by explor- 
ing the possibility that iron deficiency 
in the mother is reflected in the new- 
born infant. It was found that in- 
fants of anemic mothers will fre- 
quently share the iron deficiency. 
Treatment of the mother with iron 
during her pregnancy tends to lessen 
this deficiency. The more severe the 
anemia in the mother the more this 
will be reflected in the infant at birth. 
Such an effect on the newborn may 
be expected to influence the production 


of iron deficiency anemia in later 
infancy. 
Absorption of Vitamin By. This 


paper presents additional findings on 
the effects on the blood levels and 
absorption of vitamin B. of (a) 
gastrectomy, (b) divided dose sched- 
ules, and (c) the physical state of 
the orally administered vitamin. It 
was found that absorption of vitamin 
B, took place in subjects without 
a stomach; hence, absorption must 
occur in the intestines or sublingually. 
Absorption can be increased by the 
divided dosage schedule. Vitamin Bw 
given in aqueous solutions to normal 
subjects is better absorbed than that 
given in a specific type of capsule. 
Vitamin B, absorption is also im- 
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paired by vitamin B, deficiency, and 
can be improved by subsequent 
administration of pyridoxine. 

Ascorbic Acid Nutriture. The ado- 
lescent age has received compara- 
tively little attention from the view- 
point of basic nutritional informa- 
tion. In a comprehensive study of 
248 selected adolescents in two areas 
of Washington State, ascorbic acid 
nutrition was assessed by five meth- 
ods: dietary intake including sup- 
plementation, serum blood levels, 
biomicroscopic and Kodachrome eyalu- 
ation of subclinical manifestations, and 
physical examination. The ascorbic 
acid food intake of all boys and of 
the girls from one area was low. The 
mean serum ascorbic acid values were 
rated fair to good. The average scores 
for the biomicroscopic observations of 
the upper arm and gingival epithelial 
lesions indicated a slight deficiency 
of ascorbic acid. The Kodachrome 
slides suggested a fair status of 
ascorbic acid nutrition and the phys- 
ical examination revealed few sub- 
clinical manifestations. On the basis 
of these criteria, these adolescents 
are in a fairly good state of ascorbic 
acid nutrition. 

Vitamin By in Alcoholics. Total 
serum vitamin By concentrations were 
found to be low in cases of chronic 
alcoholism. The concentrations were 
50 per cent below that of a normal 
group. Normalization of vitamin By 
concentrations was satisfactorily ob- 
tained with a daily intramuscular 
injection of liver extract containing 
minimal amounts of cyanocobalamin. 
No reason is found for the use of 
enormous doses of vitamin By. It has 
been reported that almost total excre- 
tion of the vitamin occurs under these 
conditions. 

Growth Response to Penicillin and 
Aureomycin. In this study, groups of 
children aged six to twelve years of 
predominant Mayan Indian origin 
subsisting on marginal diets received 
daily doses of 50 mg. of either pen- 
icillin or Aureomycin for twenty-five 
months. The results indicated an 
initial stimulatory effect of Aureo- 
mycin on the rates of growth on both 
weight and height. The effect was 
greater in weight than in height, and 
decreased markedly with time. Pen- 
icillin seemed to have an inhibitory 
effect on both rates of gain, which 
became insignificant with time. It is 
not felt that the continual use of 
small amounts of an antibiotic for 
children living in underdeveloped 
areas is an effective or desirable 
public health measure. 

Amino Acid Requirements of 
Adults. A review is given of the work 
and method of determining the essen- 
tial amino acid requirements of adults. 
The requirements for men and women 
are listed in table form. The role of 
supplementing different foods with 
certain amino acids is discussed. It 
is stressed that there is a need for 
studies of the effect of other factors 
in the diet on amino acid require- 
ments and for data on the require- 
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ments of additional age groups. 
Information concerning the _ utiliza- 
tion of amino acids of foods is imper- 
ative before widespread use can be 
made of current findings. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 

OF NURSING 

Vol. 58, August, 1958 

*Tolbutamide orally effective 
diabetes mellitus. D. E. 
J. M. Moss.—p. 1106. 

*The dumping syndrome. 
1126. 


drug for 
DeLawter and 


J. A. Fisher.—p. 


Tolbutamide. A thorough explana- 
tion of the oral hypoglycemic agent for 
diabetes—tolbutamide—is presented 
in this paper. It is stressed that 
tolbutamide is neither a cure for 
diabetes nor is it in any way superior 
to insulin. It is advantageous in per- 
sons having visual difficulties which 
prevent accurate measurement of 
insulin. Its use is contraindicated: 
(a) when diabetes has its onset be- 
fore the age of twenty; (b) in persons 
requiring large amounts of insulin; 
(c) in patients who have had diabetic 
acidosis; and (d) in the presence of 
severe infections. Tolbutamide, how- 
ever, does not eliminate the necessity 
for good dietary control. 

The Dumping Syndrome. The cause 
of the dumping syndrome is not fully 
understood, although it is related to 
alterations in normal physiology 
which accompany gastric resection. 
Symptoms usually can be controlled 
with a special diet. Diet therapy cen- 
ters around the avoidance of foods 
which are or can become concentrated 
solutions. Taking water with meals 
tends to create a concentrated solu- 
tion, so the meals should be kept dry. 
The amounts of carbohydrates in the 
diet should be kept low since they are 
rapidly dissolved into a concentrated 
solution. Fats and proteins are slow- 
ly hydrolyzed or dissolved and can be 
given in large quantities. Dilute 
liquids, such as tea, weak broth, and 
water, will not cause trouble. Fre- 
quent small feedings are desirable so 
that large amounts of potentially 
concentrated food will not be de- 
livered to the jejunum. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 48, July, 1958 

*Implications of new developments in food and 
milk processing—packaging, storing, and 
vending. W. D. Tiedeman.—p. 854. 


OF 


Foods in Vending Machines. The 
era of prepackaged food, hot meals 
from coin-operated vending machines, 
and other mechanical approaches to 
food distribution is here. This report 
explains the procedures used and 
some of the problems involved. San- 
itation and health aspects are stressed. 
With the evaluation of new machines 
by sanitarians before they are placed 
in p.oduction, the employment of well 
trained men to service the machines, 
and occasional inspection by health 
department field men, it is felt that 
food vending machines can be satis- 
factorily operated. 
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ANNALS OF INTERNAL 

MEDICINE 

Vol. 49, July, 1958 

*Complications of long-term diabetes mellitus. 
J. T. Paul and S. J. Presley.—p. 142. 


Steatorrhea with diabetes: A case report. R. 
H. Mailman.—p. 190. 


Complications of Long-Term Dia- 
betes Mellitus. The frequency of oc- 
currence of vascular disease asso- 
ciated with diabetes mellitus varies 
with the age of onset and the dura- 
tion of the disease. Considerable con- 
troversy exists as to the importance 
of control of the diabetic state in 
preventing these complications. In 
this report of 137 cases of diabetes 
mellitus, most of the patients had 
diabetes for fifteen to twenty-four 
years; thirty patients had diabetes 
for twenty-five or more years. An 
absence of retinopathy was noted in 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
twenty-nine patients who developed 
the disease before age fifteen. Thirty- 
eight cases were free of retinopathy, 
hypertension, and albuminuria. It is 
significant that 59 per cent of the 
patients under good control were free 
of retinopathy, hypertension, and 
albuminuria, in contrast to only 9 
per cent among the _ poor-control 
group. The authors conclude that the 
degree of diabetic control plays a 
major role in the development of 
degenerative vascular complications. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 102, July, 1958 


*Clinical trials 
nylurea oral 
Krall and R. 


*Peroneal 


with DBI, a new nonsulfo- 

hypoglycemic agent. L. P. 

Camerini-Davalos.—p. 25. 

paralysis—a hazard of weight re- 

B. E. Sprofkin.—p. 82. 

Primary aldosteronism with diabetes mellitus. 
R. C. Sorce and W. E. Whitstone.—p. 131. 


Clinical Trials with DBI. This re- 
port is a clinical evaluation of the 
effectiveness of DBI, a biguanide de- 
rived from formamidine. This drug 
has no. structural relationship to 
either Carbutamide or tolbutamide 
and has no sulfonyl radical in its 
formula. One hundred _ twenty-one 
patients were given DBI, with side- 
effects affecting the gastrointestinal 
tract in about one-third of these 
patients. One hundred four patients 
were observed sufficiently to indicate 
that ninety (86 per cent) had demon- 
strable blood-sugar lowering effect, 
although nineteen were discontinued 
from the series due to annoying side- 
effects. This preparation may have 
therapeutic usefulness, providing that 
no toxic effects are found. The patients 
were on restricted diets during the 
study. 

Peroneal Paralysis. Weight loss is 
an important predisposing factor in 
the development of pressure paralysis 
of the peroneal nerve, often referred 
to as “leg-crossing palsy.” This dis- 
order is most common in middle-aged 
or elderly persons who have lost 
weight and who are obliged to become 
inactive. 
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ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 75, July 1958 


*Colic and allergy. A ten year study. 
—p. 271. 


F. Speer, 


Colic and Allergy. This is a report 
of a ten-year study on the relation 
of colic and allergy. That allergy is 
an important factor in infantile colie 
is revealed by a study of family his- 
tory, food substitution, and allergic 
sequelae. Asthma was found to be 
sixteen to twenty-three times as com- 
mon in parents of colicky infants as 
in the general population. Colicky in- 
fants (86.2 per cent), who were 
treated by specific food elimination, 
were relieved by the end of the second 
month of life, while in a control group 
allowed to “outgrow” colic, only 37.3 
per cent had been relieved at age two 
months. Between the ages of six and 
ten years, the rate of asthma in chil- 
dren with a history of colic had risen 
to the range of 30 to 40 per cent, and 
the rate of gastrointestinal allergy 
was above 50 per cent. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 35, July 1958 

*The effect of temperature and air velocity on 
the freezing and defrosting rates of some 
bakery products. I. 
cinnamon rolls. 
tel.—p. 276. 


Dinner rolls and 
K. Kulp and W. G. Bech- 


Freezing - Defrosting Rates 
in Breads. This study was done on the 
effect of temperature, air velocity, 
and typical packaging on freezing 
and defrosting rates of dinner rolls 
and cinnamon rolls. The freezing 
curves of dinner rolls indicated an 
apparent freezing point at 14° to 
16°F. No well defined freezing point 
was observed for cinnamon rolls. The 
freezing rate of the unwrapped prod- 
ucts was increased more effectively 
by foreed air than by lowering the 
freezer temperature from 0° to 
-20°F. On wrapped products, tem- 
perature was more important. The 
defrosting rate of both wrapped and 
unwrapped products was greatly in- 
creased by elevation of the defrosting 
temperature from 75° to 95°F.; 115°F. 
was less effective. Forced air was 
more effective at 75°F. than at higher 
temperatures. 


CHILDREN 


Vol. 5, July-August, 1958 
*Prenatal nutrition and 
Stearns.—p. 145. 


infant health. G. 


Prenatal Nutrition and _ Infant 
Health. Careful study in many 
countries makes it seem certain now 
that one big factor concerned with 
premature delivery is the poor state 
of the mother’s nutrition and health 
even before she is pregnant. Poor 
nutrition during pregnancy itself only 
makes the situation worse. It has 
been shown that when nutrition dur- 
ing pregnancy was inadequate, the 
fetus suffered to a greater degree 
than the mother. The author in a 
study of low-income pregnant women 
in Iowa found poor food habits, most 
of which dated back to the woman’s 
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Journal 


own childhood. The need for changing 
food habits is clearly seen. It seems 
probable from this study that added 
emotional problems of marriage and 
early pregnancy could worsen the 
nutritional state of a girl already 
poorly fed in that the girl did not 
utilize her food as well. The favorable 
effect of pregnancy hormones on in- 
creasing the absorption and storage 
of needed nutrients apparently can 
be wholly nullified by serious emo- 
tional problems in the _ pregnant 
woman. 


DIABETES 


Vol. 7, May-June, 

*An abnormality of nonesterified fatty 
metabolism in diabetes mellitus. E. L. 
Bierman, V. P. Dole, and T. N. Roberts. 
—p. 189. 

*Effect of dietary protein upon fat transport. 
R. E. Olson.—p. 202. 

*Action of insulin and cortisone on adipose 
tissue. F. X. Hausberger.—p. 211. 

*Obesity, fat metabolism and diabetes. D. 
Adlersberg.—p. 236. 

Vol. 7, July-August, 1958 

*Direct effects of tolbutamide and insulin on 
peripheral glucose uptake. A comparative 
study in man. J. W. Craig, V. J. Mol- 
zahn, H. Woodward, Jr., and M. Miller.— 
p. 267. 
comparison of Benedict’s and the glucose 
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acid 


oxidase tests for the mass detection of 
diabetes. H. Packer and R. F. Ackerman. 
—p. 312. 


Nonesterified Fatty Acid Metabo- 
lism. It has been shown by diabetic 
patients in acidosis that marked 
elevations of nonesterified fatty acids 
(NEFA) correlated closely with the 
elevation of blood glucose and fell 
sharply to normal in response to 
treatment with insulin. The results 
suggest that elevation of NEFA may 
be of consequence in production of 
diabetic acidosis. It is a hypothesis 
that an additional factor tending to 
precipitate acidosis is failure in the 
control of NEFA release from adipose 
tissue, leading to a marked rise in 
plasma level, an overloading of liver 
with fatty acid substrate, and exces- 
sive production of ketone bodies. 

Protein and Fat Transport. The 
author in this paper reviews the 
evidence that protein, particularly 
animal protein, plays a role in fat 
transport and may, in certain ranges 
of intake, play a critical role in 
determining postabsorptive serum 
lipid concentrations. 

Insulin and Cortisone. Insulin acts 
directly on adipose tissue, accelerat- 
ing lipogenesis and growth which in 
turn leads to increased food intake. 
Cortisone and the adrenal cortex 
diminish lipogenesis. In the presence 
of sufficient amounts of insulin, the 
insulin effect on adipose tissue pre- 
vails. Hyperadrenocorticism is fre- 
quently associated with obesity in 
certain species. Whenever marked 
obesity develops, hypertrophy of the 
islets can be observed, suggesting 
increased secretion of insulin. Only 
certain corticosteroids induce obesity, 
and the same steroid which produces 
marked adiposity and islet hyper- 
trophy in one species may be without 
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effect in the other. Severely hypo- 
thalamic obese rats show no _ islet 
hypertrophy. These findings imply that 
adiposity seen in hyperadrenocorti- 
cism is the result of excess insulin 
release. 

Obesity, Fat Metabolism, and Dia- 
betes. The frequent association of 
obesity and diabetes has been known 
for many years. Over 80 per cent of 
adult diabetic persons are or were 
obese. In the predisposed person, 
diabetes is a punishment of obesity. 
In this paper correlations are made 
between obesity and diabetes. The 
treatment of the obese diabetic per- 
son must be primarily directed against 
obesity. Extremely high serum lipid 
levels may be occasionally observed 
in patients with diabetes, even in 
absence of ketonuria. The highest 
values in this author’s observation 
were encountered in patients present- 
ing the association of idiopathic 
hyperlipemia and diabetes. The use 
of otherwise adequate low-fat diets is 
suggested in order te combat an 
important associated disturbance of 
diabetes, obesity, and perhaps ather- 
ogenesis. 

Tolbutamide and Insulin. It has 
been postulated that the blood glu- 
cose-lowering effects of the sulfony- 
lurea drugs is mediated through 
endogenous insulin, perhaps by en- 
hancement of insulin output from the 
pancreas. To test the validity of this 
hypothesis, the effect of the sulfonyl- 
ureas and exogenous insulin on vari- 
ous parameters of glucose metabolism 
has been studied. If the action of the 
sulfonylureas is mediated through 
insulin, the metabolic effects of the 
two should be similar. In this study 
the direct effects of tolbutamide and 
exogenous insulin on peripheral glu- 
cose uptake were compared by inject- 
ing small doses of these drugs into 
the brachial artery and determining 
the arterial-venous blood glucose con- 
centration difference in the forearm. 
The injection of insulin produced a 
prompt and significant increase in 
the arterial-venous glucose difference, 
while tolbutamide did not produce a 
consistent increase. This study sug- 
gests that tolbutamide has a _ non- 
peripheral site of action. 

Tests for the Mass Detection of 
Diabetes. Of eight thousand persons 
screened for diabetes by urine tests 
in an outpatient department, 1 per 
cent were found to have previously 
unknown diabetes. This present study 
compares the newer enzyme tests with 
the older copper reduction tests for 
use in mass diabetes detection pro- 
grams. Recently, simple urine sugar 
tests employing papers impregnated 
with an enzyme (glucose oxidase) 
which measures only true glucose are 
available. Benedict’s copper reagent, 
as solution or tablet, measures total 
reducing substances. It was concluded 
that for mass detection of diabetes, 
the enzyme test is superior to the 
conventional test using Benedict’s 
qualitative solution. Both tests are 
equivalent in relative sensitivity, but 
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the oxidase paper excels in relative 
specificity. Even though the enzyme 
tests are higher in cost, there would 
be less time-consuming follow-up 
efforts with false positive tests. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION NOTES 
AND REVIEWS 


Vol. 15, March and April, 1958 
*Making nutritional menus interesting. L, 
Stevens.—p. 21. 

Making Nutritional Menus Interest- 
ing. This author, a chief dietitian in 
Sydney, Australia, lists the basic 
principles she uses in menu planning. 
These principles are geared for inter- 
est in foods, apart from nutritive 
value which naturally is checked along 
with the basic cost. She concludes 
that the only food of nutritional value 
is that which is eaten. The dietitian 
should never be guilty of planning a 
good-sounding but indifferent-tasting 
menu. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 

Vol. 12, July, 1958 

*Enterococcus-like organisms in citrus juices, 
R. Patrick and E. C. Hill.—p. 337. 

*Biochemical methods for determining shrimp 
quality. I. Study of analytical methods, 
M. Gagnon and C. R. Fellers.—p. 340. 

*Biochemical methods for determining shrimp 
quality. Il. Survey of market frozen bread- 
ed shrimp. M. Gagnon and C. R. Fellers. 
—p. 344, 

*Objective criteria for storage changes in to- 
mato paste. B. S. Luh, S. Leonard, and 
G. L. Marsh.—p. 347. 


*Pineapple juice powder. G. K. Notter, D. H. 
Taylor, and J. E. Brekke.—p. 363. 

*Effect of various freezing methods on quality 
of poultry meat. W. W. Marion and 
W. J. Stadelman.—p. 367. 

*Bacteriological content of marketed precooked 
frozen foods in relation to public health, 
A. D. Ross and F. S. Thatcher.—p. 369, 

*Influence of ripening temperature, ripeness 
level, and growing area on quality of 
canned Bartlett pears. L. L. Claypool, 
S. Leonard, B. S. Luh, and M. Simone.— 
p. 375. 

Enterococcus-Like Organisms in Cit- 
rus Juices. About 71 per cent of the 
samples of citrus juices analyzed for 
bacterial contamination contained 
streptococcus-like microorganisms; 11 
per cent of the cultures survived the 
presumptive test for enterococci and 
about 5.5 per cent survived the con- 
firmatory test. Seven cultures were 
believed similar to S. liquefaciens. 
Four of the six cultures were isolated 
from juice of cold-damaged fruit ex- 
tracted in the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion’s pilot plant where sanitation is 
exceptionally good. Streptococcus-like 
organisms were eliminated from juice 
readily by heating for 14 seconds to 
165°F. Commercial concentrates could 
have been reinfected with single 
strength juice contaminated from the 
cooling plates of the heat exchanger 
while in the preparation of a 42° 
Brix product from juice of a higher 
concentration. 

Determining Shrimp Quality. Bio- 
chemical, organoleptic, and bacterio- 
logic methods were studied in relation 
to developing an objective test for 
estimating the degree of freshness in 
frozen breaded shrimp. Moisture and 
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with pan-yryi 


Your blue-plate special or gourmet delicacy... 
both pan fry to perfection in Heavy-Duty Mf, 


Quick Tipe from Wesson’s Shortening 


headquarters for Pan Frying them better 


* Before coating food with batter, 
dip first in flour to absorb 
excess moisture. 


* To make breading cling better, 
chill coated foods about 
15 minutes before frying. 


¢ If warming is necessary, remember ) 
... foods fried in Heavy-Duty 
MFB keep their golden appearance 
5 ‘ made 
and delicate crustiness. frying 
haking 
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Shortening is no sideline with us... 


That’s why Heavy-Duty Mf, fries and fries and FRIES. 


The Wesson Oil People 


MAKERS OF HEAVY-DUTY MFB... 
QUIK-BLEND...KEAP...MEEDO... QUIKO... TASK 
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BLUE-PLATE 
BREADED CUTLET 


Top with a fried egg for 
‘*‘Wiener Schnitzel’’ 


Lightly coat thin veal steaks or 
cutlets with flour. Dip in beaten 
egg, then seasoned bread crumbs. 
Brown slowly in Heavy-Duty MFB 
over low heat. Serve each cutlet as 
is or with a fried egg on top. 


Here’s a real shortening economy: 
Heavy-Duty MFB resists breakdown 
so fat-absorption is at a minimum. 


It’s hard to believe 
this delicacy is 
so easy to prepare 


Lightly coat whole, cleaned trout 
or fish fillets with seasoned flour. 
Brown fish in Heavy-Duty MFB 
over medium heat, about 6 minutes. 
Brown slivered almonds in small 
amount of Heavy-Duty MFB. Add 
butter or margarine, lemon juice 
and chopped parsley to the nuts; 
heat. Serve over fish. 


All-Vegetable Heavy-Duty MFB is 
perfectly bland, lets subtle flavors 
shine through. 
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breading content along with total 
bacteria count, taste panel measure- 
ment, total nitrogen, and _ volatile 
bases were determined on_ each 
sample. The proposed quality scale 
was based on chemical tests which 
could be quickly carried out with a 
minimum of labor and simple equip- 
ment available in any small laboratory. 
No special technical training is nec- 
essary. For routine testing of rela- 
tively homogeneous samples of shrimp, 
only the volatile base content need 
be determined. Total protein content 
varies in a narrow range. Thus, for 
plant quality control, volatile bases 
furnish valuable qualitative results. 

Survey of Market Frozen Breaded 
Shrimp. Frozen breaded shrimp quality 
was surveyed at the retail store level 
by bacteriologic and chemical tests. 
A total of 144 samples was used. Re- 
sults showed that the ratio test 
(VB/TN) was reliable and realistic, 
even in heterogeneous samples. Total 
nitrogen had greatest influence on 
the variations of the volatile base. 
Moisture and breading content, though 
playing a part in those variations, 
could not be found significantly re- 
sponsible. Anaylsis of the distribution 
revealed that the distribution of the 
ratio values was almost symmetrical, 
indicating that they were reliable. 
The ratio test can be used as a qual- 
ity index within the limit of the pro- 
posed quality zones for frozen breaded 
shrimp. 

Criteria for Storage Changes in 
Tomato Paste. Tomato paste made 
by the hot-break process and con- 
taining 26 per cent total solids was 
stored at temperatures varying from 
6°C. (42.8°F.) to 55°C. (181°F.) for 
fifteen months. Samples were tested 
for changes in chemical constituents. 
The tomato paste deteriorated rapidly 
at temperatures higher that 25°C. 
(77°F.) Serum color was found to 
darken, and increases in hydroxy- 
methyl furfural and tannin-like sub- 
stances occurred. High storage tem- 
perature and a long storage period 
also contributed to decreases in amino 
nitrogen, ascorbic acid, and vacuum. 
Among these, determination of serum 
color and hydroxymethyl! furfural con- 
tent were found to be promising as 
objective criteria for evaluating qual- 
ity of tomato paste. To maintain 
quality, storage at low temperature, 
preferably below 25°C. (77°F.), is 
desirable. The lower the storage tem- 
perature, the slower the rate of chem- 
ical deterioration. Objective tests 
might be useful as supplements to 
the prevailing methods of grading 
tomato paste. 

Pineapple Juice Powder. Pineapple- 
juice powder of good quality is pro- 
duced from commercial concentrate by 
drying at 150°F. at 2 mm. mercury 
pressure for 2% hr. in a vacuum 
shelf drier. The product was packaged 
with an in-package desiccant and 
stored at progressively higher tem- 
peratures up to 90°F. as the moisture 
content of the powder decreased. The 
addition of sulphur dioxide to the 
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concentrate protected the flavor of 
powders stored at 90°F. If the product 
is stored at temperatures of 70° to 
77°F., there is no need for addition of 
sulphur dioxide or other preservative, 
since the flavor and color changes 
after one year are negligible. 

Effect of Freezing Method on Poul- 
try Meat. Chicken fryers, fowl, turkey 
fryers, and mature turkey toms were 
frozen by four methods. Subsequent 
quality of meat was evaluated by 
physical measurements of percentage 
drip, percentage total cooking loss, 
and tenderness of the pectoralis major 
muscle. Freezing methods used were: 
(a) liquid freezer adjusted to 10°F. 
(—11°C.) and 50 ft. per minute flow, 
(b) liquid freezer for 15 min. after 
which the product was transferred to 
a still-air plate-type freezer at —5°F. 
(—19°C.); (c) still-air plate-type 
freezer alone; and (d) a commercial 
freezer, —15°F. (—26°C.) with air 
circulation of 150 ft. per minute. The 
method of freezing was found to 
exert no significant effect on any of 
the measured variables. In the case 
of chicken fryers, there was a signifi- 
cant difference in tenderness between 
left and right pectoralis major 
muscles. This difference could not be 
adequately explained. A larger num- 
ber of individuals selected one of the 
two darkest colored turkeys as their 
first choice in the color preference 
study. There was greater rejection of 
the lighter colored turkeys except for 
the whitest one which was one of the 
most frequently selected turkeys. Its 
very white color connoted to some in- 
dividuals additional “cleanliness” or 
“sanitation.” 

Bacteriologic Evaluation of Pre- 
cooked Frozen Foods. Bacteriologic 
examination of 117 specimens of pre- 
cooked frozen foods purchased from 
retail outlets has established that a 
proportion of these foods are highly 
contaminated. Certain specimens were 
shown to contain EF. coli, coagulase- 
positive staphylococci, and enterococci 
in large numbers. Members of the 
Bethesda-Ballerup and Providence 
groups of the paracolon organisms 
were found. The requirement of ex- 
acting standards of hygiene in the 
source factories was deduced. 

Quality of Canned Bartlett Pears. 
The influence of ripening temperature, 
ripeness level, and growing area on 
chemical composition and flavor of 
California canned Bartlett pears was 
investigated. Fruits from different 
growing areas differ in acidity, 
soluble solids, and volatile reducing 
substances. Pears ripened to a firm- 
ness of about 2 lb. prior to canning 
were of better flavor than those 
ripened and canned at greater firm- 
ness. Pears ripened at a temperature 
of 68°F. (20°C.) resulted in a canned 
product which was superior in flavor 
to those ripened at 77°F. (25°C.) and 
86°F. (30°C.), provided they were 
canned at the same average pressure 
test of 2 lb. Firmness at canning and 
ripening temperature are two im- 
portant factors greatly influencing 
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flavor of the canned product. Growing 
area had a lesser influence on the 
quality of the canned product. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 6, July, 1958 

*Potentiation in pesticide toxicity. In rive 
effects of paired combinations of five or- 
ganic phosphate insecticides. M. W. Wil- 
liams, H. N. Fuyat, J. P. Frawley, and 
O. G. Fitzhugh.—p. 514. 

*Insecticide residues. Endrin content of body 
tissues of steers, lambs, and hogs receiving 
endrin in their daily diet. L. C. Terriere, 
U. Kiigemagi, and D. C. England.—p. 516, 

*Insecticide residues. Endrin content of milk 
and body tissues of dairy cows receiving 
endrin daily in their diet. U. Kiigemagi, 
R. G. Sprowls, and L. C. Terriere.—p. 518, 

*Insecticide residues. Field persistence com- 
parisons of residues of the insecticide, 
Diazinon, in lemons and Valencia oranges 
and effects on juice flavor. F. A. Gunther, 
W. H. Ewart, R. C. Blinn, H. S. 
and G. B. Wacker.—p. 521. 

*Plant estrogens. Isolation of a new estrogen 
from ladino clover. E. M. Bickoff, A. N. 
Booth, R. L. Lyman, A. L. Livingston, 
C. R. Thompson, and G. O. Kohler.—p. 
536. 

*Vitamin A in eggs. Seasonal variations in the 
vitamin A content of hens’ eggs. S. L. 
Bandemer, R. J. Evans, and J. A. David- 
son.—p. 549. 
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Potentiation in Pesticide Toxicity. 
This study evaluates the toxicologic 
hazard of five organic phosphate 
insecticides when fed in paired com- 
binations subacutely and at low levels 
as a part of the diet of the dog. At 
higher than tolerance levels, the 
occurrence of potentiation between 
two of the phosphates was_ noted. 
Potentiation was not observed with 
any pair at tolerance levels, so that 
this phenomenon would appear to 
present no public health problem in 
the present instances. 


Endrin Content of Beef, Lamb, and 
Pork. The problem of residues from 
insecticides remaining when the crop 
is consumed by livestock and the 
extent of subsequent contamination of 
meat products was investigated. This 
report describes analytical results 
obtained when the chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insecticide, endrin, was fed to 
sheep, steers, and hogs, and various 
tissues from these animals were 
analyzed for endrin residues. Endrin 
fed at dietary levels of 0.1 p.p.m. 
showed little tendency to deposit in 
body tissues. When endrin was fed at 
0.25 p.p.m., the endrin content of the 
fat was not higher than 0.2 p.p.m., 
and other tissues contained no detect- 
able endrin. 


Endrin Content of Milk. Dairy cows 
were given daily doses of endrin 
ranging from 0.1 to 2.00 p.p.m. total 
dietary concentration. Milk samples 
and various tissue samples were 
analyzed for endrin content. Small 
amounts of endrin were secreted in 
milk at all levels of intake. Concen- 
trations of endrin up to 1.00 p.p.m. 
were found in the body fat. Of some 
of the insecticides used in economic 
pest control, endrin gave the largest 
safety margin. 
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Diazinon in Lemons and Oranges. 
Diazinon is a useful insecticide against 
certain insects and shows promise in 
the control of some California citrus 
pests. In this study, magnitudes and 
half lives of residues of Diazinon on 
and in lemons and Valencia oranges 
are compared with residues from 
other insecticides and _ acaricides. 
Diazinon residues are _ short-lived 
compared to most other insecticides. 
Juice from Diazinon-treated fruits 
showed no detectable flavor changes. 
Citrus peel appears to be an efficient 
barrier against penetration into citrus 
juices by odors or flavors from out- 
side sources. 

Plant Estrogens. Estrogenic com- 
pounds, including genistein, _ bio- 
chanin A, and formononetin, have 
been isolated from clovers. In a re- 
cent review of plant estrogens, ladino 
clover is listed among the nonestro- 
genic plants. However, it has since 
been definitely established that ladino 
clover displays significant estrogenic 
activity, although the nature of the 
estrogen was not determined. This 
paper presents details of the isola- 
tion and partial characterization of 
this compound. By mouse-uterine- 
weight assay, the compound was at 
least thirty times more estrogenic 
than genistein. The name Coumestrol 
has been proposed for the substance. 

Vitamin A in Eggs. The vitamin A 
content of fresh and stored shell eggs 
was determined by means of tech- 
niques not previously used with eggs. 
These techniques gave 100 per cent 
recovery of vitamin A when freshly 
extracted egg oil was used as the 
solvent. Tests revealed that hens on 
the same ration differ slightly in their 
ability to put vitamin A into their 
eggs. Much greater variation was 
obtained with eggs from any one hen 
during the laying period. Vitamin A 
concentration increased from October 
to April and started to decline in 
May, and by July it was as low as, 
or lower than, that of October. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


Vol. 6, July, 1958 

*Ritonic—a new geriatric supplement. 
Natenshon.—p. 534. 

Vol. 6, August, 1958 

*Current concepts in the management of osteo- 
porosis. D. C. Schechter and C. K. Mer- 
vine, III.—p. 592. 

*Serum cholesterol levels resulting from various 
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egg diets—experimental studies with clini- 
cal implications. O. J. Pollak.—p. 614. 

*Iron therapy for aged patients. L. A. Pegel, 
Jr.,—p. 621. 


A New Geriatric Supplement. Ri- 
tonic is a new geriatric supplement 
containing an effective psychomotor 
stimulant, ritalin, combined with hor- 
mones, vitamins, and minerals. Ri- 
tonic was found to be a safe, effective 
supplement that can be used in prac- 
tically all types of geriatric condi- 
tions without harmful effect. There 
was no evidence of overstimulation 
and no disturbance of sleep; many 
patients could get along with little or 
no sedation or tranquilization. 
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Management of Osteoporosis. A re- 
view of normal bone metabolism and 
the pathologic physiology underlying 
osteoporotic manifestations is given. 
The pathogenesis of osteoporosis 
stems from impoverished bone matrix. 
Treatment depends on the individual 
case. In a particular instance, more 
than one of the following measures 
will be instituted: mobilization and 
exercise, high-protein diet, fluids, 
vitamins, minerals, and gonadal hor- 
mones. In addition, albumin and 
strontium have recently been con- 
cerned as therapeutic adjuncts. The 
diet should contain sufficient protein 
for replenishment of attentuated pro- 
tein stores to provide osteoblasts with 
material for matrix production. Min- 
erals and vitamin D should be used 
with caution as they may aggravate 
hypercalciuria in acute stages. How- 
ever, in later phases, moderate 
quantities of these are needed. Vita- 
min B complex and ascorbic acid are 
advocated. The gonadal hormones are 
of benefit due to their general tissue 
anabolizing effect and their influence 
on calcium and phosphorus metab- 
olism. 

Serum Cholesterol and Egg Diets. 
The effects of various egg prepara- 
tions and combinations on the blood 
cholesterol level of rabbits were 
investigated. Marked changes in blood 
cholesterol levels were noted as a 
result of the egg diets. Ingestion of 
raw eggs caused a three-fold increase, 
and a diet of eggs fried in butter 
caused a fourteen-fold increase; other 
egg preparations induced increases 
that ranged between these two 
extremes. Feeding of cholesterol pow- 
der treated in the same manner as 
eggs had varied effects on the blood 
cholesterol level. Experiments with 
cold and heated cholesterol powder, 
and determination of cholesterol in 
eggs heated for varying lengths of 
time to varying temperatures in 
butter, in Crisco, and in chow, aided 
in interpretation of the findings. In 
planning diets for persons with a 
tendency toward hypercholesterolemia, 
as much attention may have to be 
paid to the preparation of the food 
as to the components of the diets. 

Iron Therapy for Aged Patients. 
This report concerns the evaluation 
of a new iron preparation for efficacy 
in the treatment of anemia, and the 
incidence and severity of side-effects 
in geriatric patients. The iron in each 
capsule dose is in the form of many 
tiny, coated pellets. The coating on 
the pellets keeps the iron in the active 
ferrous form and permits the slow 
release of these ferrous salts through- 
out the portions of the intestine from 
which satisfactory absorption may be 
expected. Only a small amount of 
iron is released at any one site, and 
this reduces the chances of irritation 
of the mucous membranes and secre- 
tory cells of the intestine. The effi- 
cacy, the lack of side-effects, and the 
convenience of the single daily dose 
of sustained-release iron make _ it 
useful in treating aged patients. 
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MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 167, July 12, 1958 

*Vitamin Biz and anemias. 
India.—p. 1423. 

*Outbreak of typhoid. Foreign Letters—Nor. 
way.—p. 1425. 

Vol. 167, July 19, 1958 

*Trichinosis and butchers’ knives. 
Letters-United Kingdom.—p. 1548. 

*Cholesterol values during pregnancy. Ques- 
tions and Answers.—p. 1572. 

Vol. 167, July 26, 1958 

*Milk bank. Foreign Letters-Japan.—p. 1662, 

*For better nutrition. Foreign Letters—United 
Kingdom.—p. 1663. 

*Dietary treatment of myopic children. For- 
eign Letters-United Kingdom.—p. 1665, 

*Anemia due to intestinal bleeding. 
Letters-United Kingdom.—p. 1665. 

*Excessive protein intake. Questions and An- 
swers.—p. 1694. 

Vol. 167, August 2, 1958 

*Tolbutamide. Foreign Letters—India.—p.1768, 

*Weight reduction by coating the food. Ques- 
tions and Answers.—p. 1805. 

*Vitamin E for “hot flashes.’’ Questions and 
Answers.—p. 1806. 

Vol. 167, August 9, 1958 

*Improved accuracy of Tes-Tape in estimating 
concentrations of urinary glucose. H. §. 
Seltzer and M. J. Loveall.—p. 1826. 

*Bananas in the diet as a cause for false-posi- 
tive reaction for occult blood in the stool. 
Correspondence.—p. 1875. 

*Gout and purine intake. Questions and An- 
swers.—p. 1903. 

*Sucrose and glucose for blood sugar tests. 
Questions and Answers.—p. 1903. 

*Aluminum hydroxide and dietary phosphorus. 
Questions and Answers.—p. 1904. 
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Vitamin By» and Anemias. The serum 
vitamin By» concentrations in patients 
with various types of anemia and 
other diseases were studied using the 
microbiologic assay method. The 
findings of this study are presented. 

Outbreak of Typhoid. An outbreak 
of typhoid in the far north of Norway 
is reported. Several people became ill 
and were admitted to hospitals in 
widely separated areas with a diag- 
nosis of typhoid. All had in common 
the fact that they had lodged in a 
boarding school during the summer. 
After much scrutiny, persons in the 
area with a record of some infection 
due to Salmonella were investigated. 
A man who had stayed at the board- 
ing school was found to be harboring 
Salmonella typhi. He had_ suffered 
from typhoid five years before. His 
gall bladder was removed and his car- 
rier state cured. One important lesson 
learned was that when samples of 
feces took three to five days to reach 
a laboratory, a negative laboratory 
report might merely mean that the 
organisms died on the way. 

Trichinosis and Butchers’ Knives. 
The possibility of the transmission of 
trichinosis by butchers’ and house- 
wives’ knives was investigated. It was 
found that a small number of larvae 
could be recovered from a knife. It 
is therefore recommended that care 
should be taken by the butcher to 
cleanse instruments between carcasses 
and that the housewife should pay 
particular attention to the cleaning 
of kitchen utensils used during the 
preparation of pork before using them 
on other foods. 
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Cholesterol Values During Preg- 
nancy. The concentration of serum 
cholesterol increases during preg- 
nancy to a value about 35 per cent 
above the normal adult level, which is 
approximately 200 mg. per 100 cc. 
The normal level is restored about 
eight weeks post partum. The cause 
of lipidemia during pregnancy is not 
known, but it is possible that en- 
docrine factors may be involved. The 
serum cholesterol value for a newborn 
infant is extremely low at birth, about 
50 mg. per 100 cc., but increases 
rapidly so that within a few days it 
is only 20 to 25 mg. less than the nor- 
mal adult level. 


Milk Bank. Practically all babies 
in Japan are breast fed. Cow’s milk 
is resorted to only when the mother’s 
milk supply is inadequate, and not in- 
frequently the infant develops urti- 
caria or asthma due to allergy. To 
combat such complications in the 
metropolitan area, the government has 
established a milk bank. The breasts 
of mothers with an overabundant 
milk supply are pumped and the milk 
distributed to needy and allergic vic- 
tims. 

For Better Nutrition. Thousands of 
Britons are below par because they 
are not eating the right kinds of food, 
according to British Medical Associa- 
tion nutritional experts. The Associa- 
tion’s lay magazine, Family Doctor, 
has launched a nutritional campaign 
with television announcements and 
newspaper advertisements, but its ma- 
jor effort is the distribution of three 
million copies of a cook book entitled 
“More Fun with Your Food” which 
will be on sale for 14 cents in grocery 
stores. 

Diet of Myopic Children. After an 
earlier observation that an increase 
in degree of myopia is greater in 
undernourished children, particularly 
those consuming diets low in animal 
protein, the refractions of two groups 
of myopic children were compared. 
One group was given a diet in which 
10 per cent of the caloric intake was 
in the form of animal protein. Cal- 
cium caseinate was used for those who 
disliked animal protein. The control 
group was given no dietary advice. 
After a year’s time, those children who 
received extra animal protein showed 
less visual deterioration associated 
with their myopia than the untreated 
controls. 

Anemia and Intestinal Bleedin-. 
Anemia is common in elderly people 
admitted to hospitals whatever their 
presenting clinical condition. These 
investigators showed that occult in- 
testinal hemorrhage can be detected 
in many of these anemic patients. 
They rejected the view that the 
anemia of old age is _ physiologic. 
They feel the major cause was occult 
intestinal hemorrhage, with achlor- 
hydria and poor dietary intake of 
protein and ascorbic acid as contribut- 
ing factors. 

Excessive Protein Intake. The ques- 
tion is presented as to whether a large 
amount of dehydrated egg white can 
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cause symptoms’ resembling’ those 
of biotin deficiency in animals. 
This effect was obtained using de- 
hydrated egg white which presumably 
had not received a severe enough heat 
treatment to destroy the avidin, which 
combines with biotin and prevents its 
absorption. However, with cooked egg 
whites, one would not expect any signs 
of biotin deficiency even with long- 
continued ingestion. 

Tolbutamide. A favorable report is 
given on the use of tolbutamide. It is 
felt that the best method of assessing 
the orally given hypoglycemic drugs 
is to study three-hourly blood sugar 
patterns with and without the drug, 
as these give a better idea about the 
action of the drug than studying only 
the glucose tolerance. Of twenty-two 
patients, no side-effects were noticed 
except in one who complained of giddi- 
ness. As compared to therapy with 
Carbutamide, that with tolbutamide 
required a slightly larger dose, and 
it had to be given at more frequent 
intervals. The drug acted well in 
patients with recent as well as with 
old diabetes, obese or otherwise, and 
in diabetic patients above the age of 
forty. Rigid dietary control was, how- 
ever, essential. 

Coating Food. A method of weight 
reduction by coating the food to pre- 
vent complete action on it by the 
digestive tract has never been pub- 
licized. Mineral oil probably is the 
only such substance that is indigest- 
ible, and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration does not permit it in foods. 
While a method of coating food might 
effect a reduction in weight, no effort 
would be made to retrain the person 
in his eating habits. This latter aspect 
is particularly important if the per- 
son is to maintain whatever weight 
loss is achieved. 

Vitamin E. The use of alpha toco- 
pherol (vitamin E) is recommended 
for diminishing or eliminating hot 
flashes with X-ray treatments. Estro- 
gens are definitely contraindicated 
in individuals who have been treated 
for carcinoma, due to the fact that 
they may activate dormant cells to 
malignant phases. Alpha tocopherol 
causes no such stimulation. 


Accuracy of Tes-Tape. Tes-Tape is 
an indicator paper used in the form 
of small strips to test urine for the 
presence of glucose. The enzyme on 
the paper, glucose oxidase, acts on 
the beta-form of D-glucose in the 
presence of oxygen to liberate hydro- 
gen peroxide, which in turn oxidizes 
the ortho-tolidine on the paper to a 
blue pigment. Improved methods of 
manufacture have helped to prevent 
deterioration of the enzyme and to 
increase the accuracy of the color 
readings. Tes-Tape readings were 
highly reliable at concentrations of 
0.5 per cent (3+) or less, but were 
seriously inadequate in detecting glu- 
cose contents of 2.0 per cent or more 
(4+-). It is recommended that the 
user lay the strip against a white 
background for reading and that, 
if the 1-min. reading indicates 0.5 
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per cent (3+) glucose, a final read- 
ing be made at 2 min. When used 
with due care, the Tes-Tape is 
both convenient and reliable for the 
semi-quantitative estimation of uri- 
nary glucose. 


Bananas and Occult Blood. It has 
been shown that bananas in the diet 
may produce a false-positive reaction 
in the stool test for occult blood when 
one of the usual tests based on the 
peroxidase reaction is used. The 
peroxidase enzyme responsible for the 
positive test reaction is present in 
much higher concentration in potatoes 
than in bananas, but it is destroyed 
in cooking. In bananas, the concentra- 
tion is apparently enough that if they 
are eaten in any quantity, a positive 
reaction may be obtained. 

Gout and Purine Intake. In the 
present-day management of gout, the 
strict avoidance of purine intake as 
previously advocated is no _ longer 
necessary. The use of a _ uricosuric 
agent to control blood and tissue urie 
acid levels and the use of steroids 
and/or colchicine for acute episodes 
obviate severe dietary control. It is 
well to restrict purine intake during 
an acute attack. Since caffeine be- 
longs in the purine group (though it 
probably is not convertible into uric 
acid), it should be avoided at these 
times. 

Sucrose for Blood Sugar Tests. Su- 
crose as a substitute for glucose in 
tolerance tests has been used with 
satisfactory results. The chief differ- 
ence is in the time it takes for the 
blood sugar to rise, which is somewhat 
longer with sucrose than with glucose. 
There are no advantages or disadvan- 
tages to its use. 

Aluminum Hydroxide and Phosphor- 
us. The question is posed as to what 
dosage of aluminum hydroxide gel 
will precipitate an adequate amount 
of dietary phosphorus from a diet 
containing 1 qt. milk daily. The 
amount of aluminum hydroxide pres- 
ent in various brands of aluminum 
hydroxide gel varies. Of the 900 mg. 
of phosphorus in 1 qt. milk, about 
80 per cent is in the inorganic 
form, which presumably would be that 
which would react with the aluminum 
hydroxide. The amount available for 
reaction would also depend on the 
other foods present in the stomach, 
along with the amount of hydrochloric 
acid present. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 37, May, 1958 

*Effects of the intravenous administration of 
glycerol solutions to animals and man. 
H. A. Sloviter.—p. 619. 

*Comparison of response to intravenously ad- 
ministered tolbutamide in mild 
diabetic and nondiabetic subjects. R. H. 
Unger and L. L. Madison.—p. 627. 

*Albumin metabolism in children with protein 
malnutrition. D. Gitlin, J. Cravioto, S. 
Frenk, E. L. Montano, R. R. Galvan, F. 

and C. A. Janeway.—p. 682. 

*The metabolism of p-ribose in man. S. Sezal 
and J. Foley.—p. 719. 
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*Comparative study of glucose and fructose 
metabolism in infants with reference to 
utilization and to the accumulation of gly- 
colytic intermediates. R. Kaye, M. L. 
Williams, and G. Barbero.—p. 752. 


Intravenous Administration of Gly- 
cerol Solutions. The intravenous ad- 
ministration of solutions containing 
5 per cent glycerol to experimental 
animals and to man has been found 
to cause no toxic or otherwise unde- 
sirable effects. Human subjects have 
been given intravenously 50 gm. of 
glycerol in a liter of solution which 
contained, in addition to the glycerol, 
50 gm. of glucose and 9.0 gm. of 
sodium chloride. No disturbances of 
cardiorespiratory or central nervous 
system function were observed, and no 
significant hemolytic effects occurred. 
The previously reported toxic effects 
of parenterally administered glycerol 
have not been observed, and there are 
indications that these toxic effects 
were due to the osmotic disturbances 
produced by the injection of glycerol 
solutions of high concentration. In 
the dog, the rapid injection of concen- 
trated solutions of glycerol produced 
a transient drop in blood pressure, 
and this was probably due to a 
peripheral vasodilating effect. It is 
suggested that intravenously admin- 
istered glycerol may be a_ useful 
nutritional agent. 

Response to Intravenously Admin- 
istered Sodium Tolbutamide. Intra- 
venous sodium tolbutamide response 
tests were performed in 100 nondia- 
betic and 79 mild, stable diabetic 
subjects, and blood glucose concen- 
tration were determined at 20-min. in- 
tervals up to 2 hr. thereafter. 
Whereas the blood glucose levels of 
nondiabetic subjects fell rapidly, 
reaching a nadir between 20 and 40 
min. after injection, diabetic subjects 
including those with a normal or near- 
normal fasting blood glucose value, 
exhibited a more gradual decline. Pos- 
sible explanations for this striking 
difference in tolbutamide response are 
discussed, and the practical implica- 
tions of these findings considered. 

Albumin Metabolism in Children 
with Protein Malnutrition. The metab- 
oblism of serum albumin was studied 
in fourteen children with severe pro- 
tein malnutrition, using I’*'-labeled 
albumin. The metabolic response of 
children to protein deprivation seems 
to be quite different from that ob- 
served in lower animals. In mice, 
decreased caloric and protein intake 
leads to decreased albumin synthesis, 
but this is partially compensated by 
a significant increase in the half-life 
of albumin, reflecting a decreased rate 
of catabolism. The children observed 
in this study did not seem to compen- 
sate for decreased albumin synthesis 
in this manner. The half-life of albu- 
min in these children during the hypo- 
albuminemic period did not change 
when the serum albumin concentra- 
tion rose to normal values. In the 
three patients with the atrophic or 
nonedematous form of protein mal- 
nutrition, initial levels of serum 
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albumin were lower than in many of 
the children in the edematous state. 
As has been indicated by a number 
of investigators, the presence of 
edema in this condition is not de- 
pendent solely upon the serum con- 
centration of albumin. Hypoa!bu- 
minemia in these children with low 
protein intakes appears to be due 
primarily to a decreased rate of albu- 
min synthesis. 

The Metabolism of D-ribose in Man. 
The metabolism of D-ribose was 
studied in man by the infusion of both 
labeled and unlabeled sugar. This 
pentose was found to be rapidly and 
extensively metabolized, a principal 
fate being conversion to body glucose 
via the pentose phosphate pathway. 
Although converted to glucose, the 
infused ribose caused a lowering of 
blood glucose, presumably by inhibit- 
ing the enzyme phosphoglucomutase, 
thus preventing glycogen breakdown 
in the liver. Ribose was insulin re- 
sponsive, although its response was 
smaller than that with other pentoses. 

Glucose and Fructose Metabolism 
in Infants. Infusions of glucose and 
fructose with electrolytes to three in- 
fants at a rate of approximately 1.0 
gm. per kilogram per hour caused 
essentially complete utilization of both 
sugars. Excretion of water, sodium, 
and potassium did not vary signifi- 
cantly in relation to the sugar infused. 
Infusions of the sugars at a rate of 
approximately 2.0 gm. per kilogram 
per hour in eight subjects caused 
significantly greater urinary loss of 
sugar with glucose (20.0 per cent of 
intake) than with fructose (9.9 per 
cent). The average urinary sodium 
excretion associated with glucose in- 
fusion was 79 per cent of intake, 
which is significantly lower than that 
noted with fructose, 127 per cent, but 
no significant differences in water 
and potassium excretions were noted. 
Significant increases in pulse and 
respiratory rates and liver size oc- 
curred during fructose infusion in 
these subjects. Infusions of fructose 
solution with electrolytes to seven 
additional infants at the rate of 2 gm. 
per kilogram per hour were accom- 
panied by mean increases in whole 
blood lactate of 35.6 mg. per 100 cc., 
and in pyruvate of 2.16 mg. per 100 
cc. Smaller increases occurred with 
glucose in eight subjects. Decreases 
in blood pH up to 0.22, and mean 
decreases in whole blood carbon dioxide 
of 6.8 mM per liter and in plasma 
sodium of 14 mEq per liter were 
demonstrated in the individuals re- 
ceiving fructose. Significantly smaller 
changes were seen in these blood 
levels during glucose infusion. Mean 
lactic acid excretion during the period 
of infusion was 10.4 mg. per kilo- 
gram per hour in the subjects receiv- 
ing fructose, but only 0.6 mg. in 
those receiving glucose. It is suggested 
that the advantage in fructose utili- 
zation over glucose, when administered 
at a rapid rate of infusion, may be 
offset by the induced metabolic 


acidosis, and its attendant side effects. 
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THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 65, May, 1958 

*Short-term rat feeding studies with gamma- 
irradiated food products. 1. Frozen stored 
foods. M. S. Read, H. F. Kraybill, and 
N. F. Witt.—p. 39. 

*The effect of high versus low protein equi- 
caloric diets on the heat production of 
human subjects. R. W. Swift, G. P. Bar. 
ron, K. H. Fisher, C. E. French, E. W, 
Hartsook, T. V. Hershberger, E. Keck, 
T. A. Long, and N. D. Magruder.—p. 89. 

*The effect of penicillin on the intestinal syn. 
thesis of thiamine in the rat. M. S. Ma. 
meesh and B. C. Johnson.—p. 161. 


Feeding with Irradiated Foods. 
Studies on fourteen food items which 
were gamma-irradiated and fed to 
rats are reported. The foods studied 
were stored frozen following irradia- 
tion in order to investigate the prod- 
ucts of the irradiation process itself 
rather than post-irradiation changes 
arising from storage at elevated tem- 
peratures. Two irradiation levels were 
studied, one in the range anticipated 
for commercial use (3 million rep) 
and a _ second twice as great to 
heighten the production of irradiation 
by-products. From these studies, thir- 
teen food items appeared to be 
non-toxic following either irradia- 
tion level. Peaches may have some 
low-level toxicity following the higher 
level of irradiation, but are non-toxic 
at the lower irradiation level. 

High Versus Low Protein Diets. 
The concept that protein is the domi- 
nant factor responsible for the dy- 
namic effect of diets dates back to the 
time of Rubner (1902). A _ serious 
error of interpretation was the 
assumption that the dynamic effect 
of a single nutrient so determined was 
characteristic of that nutrient when it 
formed a part of a complete diet. In 
this report two pairs of male college 
students were subjects for a study 
of the dynamic effects of two diets 
which were of equal energy content 
but were widely different in protein 
content. With one pair of subjects, 
the average daily heat production 
from the diet high in protein (128.6 
gm. per day) was about 5.0 per cent 
greater than that obtained from the 
equicaloric diet of low protein con- 
tent (38.0 gm. per day). With the 
second pair of subjects, no difference 
in daily heat productions was found. 
This finding emphasizes the insignifi- 
cant dynamic effects of high protein 
diets in contrast to that of meals com- 
posed entirely of protein. 

Penicillin and Intestinal Synthesis. 
One of the many mechanisms that 
have been suggested to explain the 
effect of antibiotics in improving the 
growth of rats on B. vitamin-deficient 
rations has been that they increase 
the microbial synthesis of those vita- 
mins in the intestine. By the use of 
Cx,-labeled thiamine, it was found that 
the amount of available thiamine sup- 
plied by the intestinal microflora in 
rats given diets either adequate or 
limiting in thiamine was increased in 
the presence of 50 mg. of penicillin 
per kilogram of diet. In rats fed a 
sucrose diet adequate in vitamins, no 
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in the season of 


acute infections, extra 


CITRUS 


provides the increased 


VITAMIN C 


needed as a result of 


FEVER 


to prevent deficiency and 


help maintain resistance* 


*Tisdall and Jolliffe note the systemic 
relation in animals between 
vitamin C and resistance to infection, 
with increased needs evident in upper 
respiratory streptococcal infections. 


— In: Clinical Nutrition ed. by 
Norman Jolliffe et al. New York, 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1950, 
pp. 590-91, 637-38. 
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thiamine other than that supplied in 
the diet could be detected in the liver. 


THE LICENTIATE (India) 


Vol. 8, April, 1958 
*The Second All-India Nutrition Conference.— 
*,. 2. 


The Second All-India Nutrition Con- 
ference. This entire issue of The 
Licentiate is composed of articles pre- 
sented at the Second All-India Nutri- 
tion Conference. The conference was 
opened by the Union Minister of 
Health who stressed the need for 
raising nutritional standards. Some 
of the fundamental and practical 
aspects of nutrition are presented. 
The problem of nutrition in India is: 
(a) to rapidly increase the production 
of nutritive foods, and (b) to establish 
physiologic requirements of nutrients. 
The roles of processed protein foods 
and of Multi-Purpose Food (low cost 
protein food) are discussed. Other 
articles deal with subsidiary foods, 
nutrition surveys done in India, and 
nutrition in the aged. It is empha- 
sized that since the formation of the 
All-India Nutrition Conference in 
1953, progress has been slow. It is 
hoped that the deliberations of this 
second conference will result in ad- 
vances in the desired direction. 


NUTRITION 


Vol. 12, Summer, 1958 

*The new oral hypoglycaemic agents. J. D. 
Baird.—p. 53. 

*Uleerative colitis. T. D. Kellock.—p. 58. 

*The moisture content of white bread. J.B. M. 
Coppock, R. A. Knight, and M. C. 
Vaughan.—p. 63. 

*Diet and dental caries. R. L. Hartles.—p. 70. 


Oral Hypoglycemic Agents. A re- 
view is given of the oral hypoglycemic 
agents from their first use up to the 
present. Long-term clinical trials of 
tolbutamide have been in progress in 
Britain during the past two years, 
and so far no serious toxic effects have 
emerged as a result of treatment with 
tolbutamide. However, as yet, it is 
too early to make a final pronounce- 
ment as to whether the hypoglycemic 
effect can be sustained indefinitely or 
not, or about the long-term metabolic 
and vascular effects. The scope of 
application of tolbutamide is strictly 
limited, and the selection of suitable 
patients is difficult and time-consum- 
ing. It has no effect on ketosis, even 
in responsive patients. The most that 
can be said from the therapeutic point 
of view is that tolbutamide may be a 
useful aid in the treatment of about 
12 to 14 per cent of the total diabetic 
population, particularly those who 
find insulin injections a problem be- 
cause of defective eye-sight. 

Ulcerative Colitis. A review of this 
disease is presented, giving the vari- 
ous forms of ulcerative colitis, the 
prognosis of the disease and complica- 
tions. The cause of ulcerative colitis 
is unknown and its clinical course is 
extremely varied. Medical treatment 
is discussed which rests on maintain- 
ing nutrition and replacing losses of 
electrolytes and blood and in suppress- 
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ing the attack with steroids until a 
natural remission occurs. Occasionally 
surgery—colectomy and ileostomy—is 
needed. The traditional diet is one 
containing a low proportion of rough- 
age which is believed to alleviate 
symptoms. In remissions, however, it 
is important to encourage patients to 
eat as varied a diet as possible, for 
these patients are very inclined to 
blame various foods for relapses and 
so keep to an unnecessarily restricted 
diet. 

The Moisture Content of White 
Bread. The moisture and protein con- 
tent of white bread from different 
areas of England, Scotland, and 
Wales were examined on three occa- 
sions in a year. It is considered that 
37.5 per cent is a reasonable average 
figure for the moisture content. The 
protein values varied, and this is ex- 
plained by the seasonal variation in 
protein content of flour. The average 
for October was higher (8.13 per 
cent) than that for April and May 
(7.81 per cent) and June (7.83 per 
cent). 

Diet and Dental Caries. In discuss- 
ing the relationship between nutrition 
and dental caries, it is important to 
distinguish between two aspects of the 
problem: (a) the effect of nutritional 
factors in the developing tooth and 
(b) the effect of dietary habits on the 
formed tooth. While the teeth are de- 
veloping, it is essential that they re- 
ceive adequate amounts of the mineral 
elements, such as calcium, phosphorus, 
and magnesium. Proteins, fats, and 
vitamins, especially vitamins A and 
D, and ascorbic acid are also needed. 
The only nutritional factor which is 
known to increase the resistance of the 
tooth to caries is the fluoride ion. The 
oral bacteria contain enzymes which 
can convert carbohydrates, particu- 
larly sugars, into acids which are a 
factor in the initiation of caries. 
Hence, the eating of sweets frequently 
is discouraged, and the use of raw 
fruits and vegetables is suggested. 
Last, but not least, the use of the 
tooth brush is of extreme importance 
in combating dental caries. 


NUTRITION ABSTRACTS 

& REVIEWS 

Vol. 28, July, 1958 

*The interpretation of studies of calcium and 


phosphorus balance in ruminants. D. L. 
Duncan.—p. 695. 


Studies on Calcium and Phosphorus. 
In this report the author indicates 
some of the weaknesses in the study 
of the metabolism of calcium and 
phosphorus in the ruminant. In gen- 
eral, it is suggested that more and 
better studies on growth are needed 
—in particular, of skeletal growth 
which should continue into the adult 
life of unbred heifers so that, by com- 
parison, the effects of pregnancy and 
lactation on the skeleton may be more 
accurately assessed. Comparison of 
the few available analytical studies 
of cattle and sheep with the results 
of metabolism studies shows that 
cumulative estimates of retention add 
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up to totals far in excess of likely in- 
crements. Close investigation of tech- 
niques used may reveal a source of 
error. The use of radio-active isotopes 
to study the details of mineral metab- 
olism, which at the present has 
scarcely begun, may detect a cause 
for discrepancies. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 
Vol. 16, July, 1958 


*Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for 


National Defense. A. E. Schaefer.—p,. 

195. 

Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense. The 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense 
(ICNND) was etablished early in 


1955 by the Departments of Defense, 
State, Agriculture, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and 
later the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The primary function of the 
Committee is to coordinate nutrition 
programs of the United States agen- 


cies operating in foreign countries and © 


to give support to our military and 
technical missions. Nutrition surveys 
have been conducted in Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, the Philippines, Korea, and 
Libya. Details of the nutrition surveys 
are given in this report. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 
Vol. 73, July, 1958 


*Status of controlled fluoridation in the United 
States, 1945-57.—p. 634. 

*An epidemic of enteritis laid to cross-con- 
nection. F, M. Miller and B. Freedman.— 
p. 658. 


Fluoridation in the United States. 
Of the approximately 118 million peo- 
ple in the United States provided 
water by community water supplies 
in 1957, 40.3 million (or about one in 
every three persons) drank water con- 
taining the minimum or higher level 
of fluoride recommended for optimum 
dental benefits. Seven million of these 
use water naturally containing 0.7 
p.p.m. or more fluoride. A majority of 
the cities having populations of a half 
million or more provide fluoridated 
water. The major increases during the 
next few years with fluoridated water 
are likely to be in the larger cities. 
In the more distant future the great- 
est increase will probably be in the 
smaller places (towns of 2500 or less) 
where today only 5 per cent have 
fluoridation programs. The cumula- 
tive changes in status of fluoridation 
by year from 1945 to 1957 are given in 
table form. 

An Epidemic of Enteritis. A report 
is given of an epidemic of enteritis 
involving seventy-two persons in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. A_ broken 
sewer line and an improperly designed 
automatic lawn sprinkling system per- 
mitted bayou water to enter the city’s 
main. The City Council adopted an 
emergency ordinance requiring that 
all sprinkler systems be registered 
with the city plumbing inspector, and 
the plumbing board urged that the 
plumbing code be enforced. 
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SCIENCE 

Vol. 128, July 11, 1958 

*Current strontium-90 level in diet in United 
States. J. L. Kulp and R. Slakter.—p. 85. 

Vol. 128, August 1, 1958 

*Specificity of peptides. New aspects of the 
specificity of peptides with vitamin and 
hormone action are described. D. W. 
Woolley and R. B. Merrifield.—p. 238. 

Vol. 128, August 8, 1958 

*Caries experience in twins. S. L. Horowitz, 
R. H. Osborne, and F, V. DeGeorge.— p. 
300. 

*Methionine inadequacy of casein hydrolyzate 
as source of difficulty in vitamin assays. 
E. R. Brodovsky, M. H. Utley, and W. N. 
Pearson.—p. 308. 


Strontium-90 Level. Knowledge of 
the concentration of strontium-90 in 
the diet permits calculation of the 
equilibrium level in the human skele- 
ton. This report describes measure- 
ments on approximately 100 food 
samples. Samples of the important 
ealcium (and therefore strontium-90) 
sources—that is, milk, vegetables, 
cereals, and top water—are included. 
An interpretation of the equilibrium 
level is given. 

Specificity of Peptides. The marked 
structural specificity required in vita- 
mins and other biologically active 
substances is a concept so widely held 
that evidence against such a view ex- 
cites attention. The purpose of this 
article is to summarize recent work 
which suggests that several kinds of 
peptides with recognizable functions 
in many living things do not conform 
to the classical picture of rigorous 
specificity. Data show that specificity 
among biologically active peptides is 
probably not as exquisite as might 
have been deduced from experiences 
with some of the water-soluble vita- 
mins. It is plain that a given biologic 
effect can be evoked by peptides 
which differ considerably. It is like- 
wise plain that the effect cannot be 
evoked by a number of other peptides. 
There is apparently some specificity, 
but more is involved than that incor- 
porated in the classical view. 

Caries in Twins. Despite widespread 
and persistent speculation that sus- 
ceptibility to dental caries in man is 
a heritable trait, limited data support 
this view. In this study, like sexed 
twins in essentially good health, rang- 
ing from eighteen to fifty-five years 
of age, were subjects for incidence of 
caries. Comparison of the caries expe- 
rience ratio of monozygotic with 
dizygotic twins indicates that there 
is a measurable genetic component of 
susceptibility to dental caries. From 
this study it appears possible that 
some genetic character of saliva may 
be partially responsible for the vari- 
ations observed in caries. 

Methionine in Casein Hydrolysate. 
Recent experience of these investi- 
gators led them to suggest that an un- 
suspected source of difficulty in micro- 
biologic assay procedures could be 
the variability in amino acid content 
of batches of commercial vitamin- 
free casein hydrolysate. Analysis 
showed that the methionine content of 
various batches of casein hydrolysate 
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differed. The manufacturer revealed 
that no recent changes had been made 
in the manufacturing process and that 
the variability observed might be en- 
countered under ordinary manufac- 
turing conditions. As methionine is 
an amino acid required by many com- 
mon assay organisms, difficulty with 
assays may arise. 


TEXAS STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 54, July, 1958 
*Parathyroid syndromes and calcium metabo- 
lism. A. Grollman.—p. 476. 


Parathyroid and Calcium. Para- 
thyroid disorders are less rare than 
was formerly believed. Biochemical 
procedures permit establishment of 
the diagnosis, and available surgical 
and medical measures can aid in the 
correction. The parathyroid glands 
are concerned with the maintenance 
of normal calcium homeostasis and 
with the exchange of inorganic phos- 
phate in the body. Since these ions 
are so intimately associated chem- 
ically, the two must always be con- 
sidered together in evaluating the 
observed biochemical state of the ex- 
tracellular fluid. 


THE TOHOKU JOURNAL OF 
EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 67, April 25, 1958 

*Studies on cirrhosis of the liver. IV. The re- 
lations between the mortality from liver 
cirrhosis and the mortality from alcohol- 
ism, and between the mortality from liver 
cirrhosis and alcoholic consumption. T. 
N-kamura, S. Nakamura, E. Kawamura, 
T. Kaneko, K. Sugawara, Y. Katakura, T. 
Isono, and T. Suzuki.—p. 365. 

*Studies on influence of protein on the liver 
injury due to chloroform and carbon tetra- 
chloride. T. Nakamura, S. Nakamura, 
and E. Kawamura.—p. 373. 


Cirrhosis of the Liver. There are 
significant correlations between the 
mortality. from liver cirrhosis and 
that from alcoholism and between the 
mortality from liver cirrhosis and 
alcoholic consumption per capita in 
the countries of the world. The mor- 
tality from liver cirrhosis seems to 
depend on the degree of alcoholic in- 
take of the populations. There is also 
significant correlation between alco- 
holic consumption and mean annual 
temperature in the countries of mean 
annual temperature below 16°C., 
whereas there is no significant cor- 
relation in the countries of tempera- 
ture over 16°C. 

Protein and Liver Injury. There are 
many papers reporting the protective 
effects of nutrition against liver in- 
jury due to poisons. On the other 
hand, papers against these results 
have been frequently published. In 
this study, chloroform and carbon 
tetrachloride were administered to 
rats after they were fed a_ low- 
protein or high-protein diet for vary- 
ing periods. With chloroform poison- 
ing, liver necrosis was higher in the 
rats on a low-protein diet than in 
those on a high-protein diet. With car- 
bon tetrachloride poisoning, the rats 
on a low-protein diet had less liver 
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necrosis than those on a high-protein 
diet. The disaccordance of the former 
reports regarding the influence of 
protein on liver injury due to poisons 
can be explained on the difference of 
poisons used. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


Vol. 3, July, 1958 

*Sanitation requirements important under con- 
tinuous inspection for processed fruits and 
vegetables. F. L. Southerland.—p. 4. 

*Household purchases of frozen concentrated 
orange juice. C. E. Johnson.—p. 5. 

*Cell cartons bring flavorful ripe peaches to 
consumers. J. L. Ginn.—p. 6. 

*Availability of poultry in retail food stores, 
R. W. Allewelt and M. Myers.—p. 7. 

*Lunch programs in U. S. public schools, 
K. E. Anderson.—p. 11. 


Sanitation Requirements. The state- 
ment “Packed under continuous in- 
spection of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture” on frozen, canned, and 
dried fruits and vegetables assures 
the consumer that the product has 
come from a plant where equipment 
and operating methods meet USDA 
requirements. Continuous inspection 
means a good quality product. A 
federal inspector is stationed in the 
plant at all times when processing is 
going on. He checks the plant and 
equipment for sanitation; keeps con- 
stant watch on the quality of raw 
materials being used; and, during 
and after the processing and packing 
operations, he selects samples to in- 
spect for quality. To qualify for con- 
tinuous inspection service, the proc- 
essing plant meets rigid requirements 
for construction, equipment, and san- 
itation. An official examination of the 
plant is made to make sure it meets 
all requirements. 


Concentrated Orange Juice. Fifteen 
million American families bought 121 
million cans of concentrated frozen 
orange juice each month in 1957. 
This is in addition to the purchases 
made at the corner drug stores and 
by institutions, such as hospitals and 
restaurants. More orange juice was 
bought by families with teen-agers, 
by families with college backgrounds, 
and by those where the housewife is 
between thirty-five and forty-four 
years old, than by other groups. City 
families buy more orange juice than 
rural families. Purchases vary little 
with the seasons. Price fluctuations 
seem to be the only thing that cause 
purchases to show slight rises and 
dips. 

Peaches in Cell Cartons. Because of 
the fine condition in which prepack- 
aged peaches reach the market and 
the generally favorable reaction of 
produce men and consumers, more 
and more ripe peaches are being 
shipped in cartons from Atlantic 
Coast packing plants. Tests show less 
bruising in prepackaged peaches than 
in bulk peaches. Prepackaged peaches, 
like most other highly perishable 
commodities, must be packed under 
rigid standards. If a premium price 
is to be received for this fruit, it 
must be of premium quality. 
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Availability of Poultry. According 
to a nationwide survey conducted 
late in 1956 by the Market Develop- 
ment Branch of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the poultry indus- 
try is overlooking a large segment of 
its potential markets. Poultry, in gen- 
eral, is not being handled in a good 
many small stores. There is also room 
for expansion in certain parts of the 
country and in small towns and rural 
areas. The consumer has only a 50-50 
chance of finding fresh broilers and 
fryers available at his neighborhood 
independent retail food store. His 
chances are only slightly better at 
chains with from two to ten units. 
Other poultry meats—frozen broilers 
and fryers, fresh and frozen stewing 
and other chickens, and turkeys—are 
handled by less than half of the retail 
stores, excluding chains having eleven 
or more stores. 

School Lunch Programs. Of the 33 
million pupils in the U. S. public 
schools, 68 per cent, or 22 million 
attended schools in which the National 
School Lunch Program was in opera- 
tion. On an average daily basis, how- 
ever, only 10 million pupils partic- 
ipated in the program. As might be 
expected, more children participated 
when low-priced meals were served. 
More children also bought their 
lunches in schools where the faculty 
and student body ate together and 
where many of the children came to 
school by bus. Modern lunchrooms 
also attracted children. Advance an- 
nouncement of the menus made a 
difference in participation. Where a 
list of upcoming meals was posted or 
sent home to parents, the children 
could be selective and as a result 
fewer participated. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 42, July, 1958 

*Fast service assured by streamlined equip- 
ment layout.—p. 52. 

*Top 20 prize-winner sandwiches for 1958.— 
p. 62. 


Fast Service Assured by Stream- 
lined Equipment Layout. A description 
of the installation at the seventh 
drive-in restaurant to be established 
by a catering company in the Kansas 
City area is given. Included is a floor 
plan of the layout showing the com- 
pact operation in detail. 

Twenty Prize-Winner Sandwiches. 
Recipes for the top twenty prize- 
winning sandwiches chosen at the 
National Restaurant Show in Chicago 
are given. The sandwiches were chosen 
for originality, appearance, flavor, and 
practicality. Such creations as the 
“Sputnik special”, “crab with cheese 
’n chive”, “Barbary Coast omelet”, 
and “apricot souffié sandwich” are 
included. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 25, July, 1958 

*Large-scale catering. E. dePonte.—p. 37. 

*How to make the most of fabricated foods. 
L. H. Kotschevar.—p. 44. 

*How to fluff a speech.—p. 46. 
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Large-Scale Catering. The director 
of residence halls and food service at 
DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana, describes the methods used 
there for efficient feeding of large 
groups on special occasions, such as 
Dad’s Day, when residence hall food 
service is required to do the catering. 
Feeding is most often done in the 
gymnasium, with the food being trans- 
ported from the residence hall kitch- 
ens. The most important point, the 
author feels, is complete planning be- 
fore the event. Nothing is left to 
chance. Every detail in preparation 
and timing is written out and these 
details are checked with key em- 
ployees before the general staff meet- 
ings. In addition, written instructions 
are posted on the appropriate bulle- 
tin boards. Instructions are given not 
only for the serving, but for the 
cleaning up as well. Residence hail 
meals for that day are planned to be 
as simple as possible, since the staff 
will be busy with the special event. 

Make the Most of Fabricated Foods. 
Slow acceptance of fabricated foods 
has been due to lack of cooperation 
between the manufacturer and the 
user. Manufacturers neglected to make 
clear the actual savings that could 
be made by using fabricated foods; 
also methods of freezing, which were 
formerly used, were improper and 
destroyed flavor and texture of the 
food. This created a barrier to their 
future acceptance. These methods 
have now been improved. Also, re- 
search indicates that if meats, for 
example, were cooked before the thaw- 
ing process began, improved flavor 
was the result. The author urges that 
food users and manufacturers of 
fabricated foods cooperate in product 
development. Users should be more 
willing to try new things; manufac- 
turers should produce products which 
fill a need and then explain the best 
possible uses for the product. An 
understanding of the product and its 
advantages will create a wider ac- 
ceptance of its use. 

How to Fluff a Speech. Humorous 
drawings and captions describe a 
number of “don’ts” in speech-making. 
Lack of preparation, disdain for the 
audience, and other speaking hazards 
are gently described. 


DINER DRIVE-IN 


Vol. 17, July, 1958 
*Motivating employees. D. E. 
p. 20. 


Lundberg.— 


Motivating Employees. It is impor- 
tant in order to achieve top efficiency 
to understand the motives behind the 
actions of your employees. What a 
person will do depends largely on 
what he needs at the moment, his 
psychologic needs, what he thinks or 
feels he needs. Motivation is a life- 
time study, but it can be condensed 
into five basic needs—survival needs, 
security needs, belongingness and love 
needs, esteem needs, and self-realiza- 
tion needs. Survival needs are biologic: 
need for air, food, water, and so on. 
Security needs have to do with physi- 
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cal safety and economic security such 
as job tenure, insurance, savings, and 
pensions. Management can satisfy 
these needs by assuring the employee 
of continued employment, participation 
in health and hospitalization programs, 
and pension plans. Belongingness and 
love needs relate not only to family 
and close friends, but require accep- 
tance and respect from fellow em- 
ployees and from the employer. Many 
personality problems arise from lack 
of satisfaction of these needs. Man- 
agement’s attention to the need for 
esteem is a critical factor in motivat- 
ing employees. Treat employees with 
respect and they are likely to respect 
themselves. No one can stand being 
ignored, so make a point of greeting 
your employees, by name if possible, 
when you see them. Instead of always 
urging courtesy in employees, set an 
example of courtesy by being polite 
to all employees. The fifth category, 
self-realization needs, come to the fore 
when the others have been at least 
partially met. It is manifested by the 
desire to be somebody, accomplish 
something, create a new idea or thing. 
Try to give everyone a chance at self- 
realization. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 
Vol. 30, July, 1958 
*Whither fresh milk 

Ziemba.—p. 46. 

Vol. 30, August, 1958 
*Will your workers ‘buy’ merit rating? I. C. 
Miller. p. 45. 

Fresh Milk Concentrates. New 
strides have been taken toward mak- 
ing concentrated fresh milk practical 
from the processor’s viewpoint. Shelf- 
life and flavor stability have been in- 
creased and processing methods have 
been improved. Dairies producing the 
concentrate still have problems fac- 
ing them, however. Introduction of the 
concentrate on a large scale could pose 
legal problems with local and federal 
authorities. Local boards of health 
might decide to take jurisdiction. Also, 
there is the possibility of a federal 
milk marketing order preventing con- 
centrates from coming into areas at 
a price below that of fluid milk. Sev- 
eral marketing benefits are offered 
by the concentrate. It has great possi- 
bilities for areas with a milk shortage. 

Merit Rating. The author stresses 
that whether merit rating is whole 
heartedly approved by employees or 
condemned depends on such factors 
as: how sound is the rating form? 
do the workers think the raters are 
fair? how well do they understand 
the procedure? All this depends on 
how thoroughly the system is explained 
to them and whether they are ade- 
quately compensated for their im- 
provements. 


FOOD SERVICE 


Vol. 20, July, 1958 

*Reach-in refrigeration for greater production. 
H. R. Friedman.—p. 18. 

*Storing fresh produce the 
M. W. Neal.—p. 20. 


Reach-in Refrigeration. The author, 
a food service consultant, believes that 


concentrates? J. V. 


modern way. 
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refrigerated storage is the key to an 
efficient operation. He uses a large 
number of reach-in refrigerators in 
an installation and feels that they are 
relatively inexpensive when compared 
to labor costs. Adequate refrigeration 
will increase productivity and will 
reduce cross-traffic in the kitchen and 
possibly eliminate friction between 
employees. The author places a 
reach-in refrigerator wherever it can 
help improve productivity in the 
kitchen. He feels that one of the 
causes for so many food service 
establishments not making money is 
the lack of adequate refrigeration 
and the point-of-use location of reach- 
in units. He advises that before buy- 
ing refrigerators, the operator should 
study the specific needs in each de- 
partment where a refrigerator is to 
be placed. A unit which fills these 
needs should then be purchased. 


Storing Fresh Produce. New devel- 
opments in refrigeration and storage 
equipment offer the food operator 
the chance to serve better flavored, 
better textured, and more nutritious 
fruits and vegetables. Among the 
latest innovations are the mobile stor- 
age racks and specially designed pro- 
duce refrigerator baskets that may be 
used in both walk-in and reach-in re- 
frigerators. This combination _ in- 
creases capacity from 30 to 50 per 
cent, cuts down the amount of han- 
dling necessary, and gets produce from 
receiving rooms to refrigerators 
faster. Extra handling is avoided by 
the use of the special produce baskets, 
in which the produce can be placed 
when it is received, in which it can 
be washed and drained, and then 
stored. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 32, July 16, 1958 
*An Englishman looks at food service in Amer- 
ica. H. Trusson.—p. 105. 


An Englishman Looks at Food 
Service in America. The author speaks 
favorably of the food service in 
this country as compared with that 
in Britain. He lauds our efficiency 
and modern methods and particularly 
approves our strict attention to hy- 
giene in food service. He was im- 
pressed with the varieties of foods 
available and points out that Amer- 
ican use of freezer storage, more 
advanced than in Britain, allows for 
food purchase under favorable price 
conditions, for use at a later date. 
The fast tray service in hospitals, 
insuring hot meals for patients, is also 
mentioned. The author points out that 
he did not have the opportunity to 
compare costs of food service in the 
United States with those of Britain, 
but he feels that there would be 
little difference. Yet, the American 
food service, he believes, is superior 
to what has so far been accomplished 
in England. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 5, July, 1958 
*Planning the inplant cafeteria.—p. 21. 
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Planning the Inplant Cafeteria. 
Thirteen articles on planning the in- 
plant cafeteria, which were originally 
published in the magazine in 1957, are 
reprinted by request. These articles 
have been previously abstracted in the 
JOURNAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 43, August, 1958 

*Expert takes a forward look at food service 
in 1983. A. C. Avery.—p. 6. 

*Shorter paths to service. M. E. Terrell.— 
p. 8. 

*Ways for management to tell its story. J. A. 
Ritchey.—p. 9. 

*Sanitation for food service workers. T. M. 
Richardson.—p. 10. 

*Basic principles for on-the-job training. 
Part III. J. W. Stokes—p. 22. 

*Planning for banquets. S. M. Hartt.—p. 28. 

*Cut vegetable bills with modern machine 
methods.—p. 76. 

*Answers to baking problems. Q. R. Russeth. 
—p. 92. 

*Many menu features with “quick potatoes.” 
—p. 104, 

*Is profit-sharing profitable? Part III. J. W. 
Stokes.—p. 114. 

*Canned salmon adds variety.—p. 118. 


Food Service in 1983. The author 
takes a fanciful trip twenty-five years 
from now and describes the wonders 
of the mass feeding industry in 1983. 
Automation is one of the most im- 
portant advances described. The ele- 
ment of human error is almost com- 
pletely eliminated in the feeding 
operations of 1983. Nationally stand- 
ardized recipes are recorded on punch 
cards which then act as “cooks.” In 
small feeding establishments, all food 
materials come  ready-cooked' or 
ready-to-cook. Waitresses are not 
seen in restaurants. Instead, serving is 
done Automat style. Also, service is 
extremely quick. Tremendous strides 
have been made in cooking and dish- 
washing equipment. In conclusion, the 
author points out that, outside of that 
equipment dependent on an advanced 
knowledge of food chemistry and con- 
trol of the human mind, everything 
could be made available tomorrow. It 
would only take farsighted people to 
want it, creative engineers to build 
it, and progressive establishments to 
use it. 

Shorter Paths to Service. In food 
service layouts, saving steps is most 
important in terms of cutting labor 
costs and increasing food quality. 
The straightest line is the shortest 
route and there are effective ways 
for it to pass through walls. Mechan- 
ize transportation in order to improve 
labor efficiency and reduce the steps 
in service. Suggestions for making the 
best use of space in operations featur- 
ing either table service, cafeteria 
service, or counter service are pre- 
sented. Each type of operation has 
problems and objectives peculiar to 
it. Convenience of location (of re- 
frigerators, storage areas, serving 
areas) will increase efficiency and 
cut down on traffic in the kitch- 
en. Heated and refrigerated pass- 


throughs will save many steps and 
provide separate areas for specific 
functions. 
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Vertical Communication. The basic 
problem in communication is to 
achieve full understanding. Communi- 
cation directed from the adminis- 
trator to his subordinates is known 
as downward, or vertical, communi- 
cations. An administrator is always 
communicating downward, even if he 
says or does nothing. His actions con- 
vey his attitude, which are readily 
picked up and absorbed by the em- 
ployees under him. When giving in- 
structions, sometimes it is not enough 
to give then orally or on paper; it is 
wise to find out whether the employee 
needs some visual symbol as well. In 
communicating company policies and 
procedures, there are several methods 
which may be used. The best method 
seems to be to gather all these official 
statements into some sort of “manual” 
which can be given to a new employee. 
This manual should have certain 
features. It should have a high degree 
of authority and be completely ac- 
curate. It should be produced in such 
a way that pages may be removed 
and new ones added as policies and 
procedures change. In communicating 
general information to employees 
(about the company’s history, prod- 
ucts and services, personnel and or- 
ganizations, service and benefit plans, 
company finances, and so on), publi- 
cations, such as handbooks or em- 
ployee magazines, may be used. 
Letters, which should be signed by a 
high official in the company, are 
effective only if they are interesting 
and really convey information, not if 
they are routine communications 
which the employee soon learns to 
ignore. Movies and face-to-face con- 
tact, such as group meetings or talks 
with individuals, can also be effective 
means of communication. Naturally, 
any of these devices can be combined 
in order to achieve a purpose. 


Sanitation for Food Service Work- 
ers. This article is part of a series 
based on lectures given by Dr. W. H. 
Haskell. Sanitizing in both hand and 
machine dishwashing is discussed. 
First, the machine must be kept clean, 
inside and out, with no deposits of 
lime evident. The wash sprays and 
pipes must be clean, the rinse open- 
ings free of food particles, and there 
should be no odor from the machine. 
A properly maintained machine will 
operate with efficiency over a long 
period of time. Carefully follow the 
manufacturer’s instructions relative 
to regular lubrication and care of the 
machine’s operating parts. As in hand 
dishwashing, pre-scraping of dishes is 
important to maintain the proper 
of spray nozzles with food particles, 
assure that the sprays will be di- 
rected in the designed manner, and 
keep to a minimum the bacterial con- 
tent of the wash water. It is very 
important to maintain the proper 
vtergent strength during the entire 
operation of the machine. If glasses 
are washed in the same machine with 
the dishes, they should be washed 
first, when the hot water and deter- 
gent are fresh. The temperature of 
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HOW P ET INSTANT 
CAN EFFECT TREMENDOUS 
SAVINGS ON YOUR 
MILK BILL! 


tuy this simple problem amd see 


x No. of gallons used daily 


for cooking and baking 


PET Instant cost per gallon x No. of gallons used daily 


for cooking and baking 


Look at the difference! No wonder so many dieticians are 
using PET Instant for creamed dishes, desserts, whipped 
topping, gravies, sauces, soups, baking... and all their 
recipes calling for milk. 


PET Instant has the same protein, calcium and B-vita- 
mins as fresh milk... only the fat has been removed. 
It mixes almost faster than you can stir... always dis- 
solves instantly. 


Try the size package that’s right for your day’s needs. 
You can’t tell the difference in cooking and baking, and 
your budget will show a healthy improvement. 


PET Instant Nonfat Dry Milk comes in 
all these convenient sizes: 
——5 GAL.———-_12 Qy..—_—_4 QT.—_——_- 
also available in 50-lb. bags 


-»e-and don't forget to visit PET at the ADA Convention—Oct. 21- 
Stop in for a visit—we’ll be watching for you! Copr., 1958, Pet Milk Co. 
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the wash water is recommended to be 
140°F. Final rinse water should be 
maintained at a temperature of 
180°F. Thermometers on the dish 
machines should be checked frequently 
for accuracy. 

On-The-Job Training. Understand 
the motives guiding your employees 
and you will be able to use them ef- 
fectively so that your employees will 
do a better job. Social recognition is 
an important facet in each worker’s 
life, on the job as well as at home. 
You can help to satisfy this urge. A 
“dish-machine operator” has greater 
status than a mere “dishwasher.” The 
“chef” is more important than “cook.” 
Satisfying the desire for importance 
involves something far more valid 
than trying to “kid the help” into 
believing they are something they are 
not. Fundamentally it means sincere 
respect for the dignity of each in- 
dividual personality. Listen to what 
each worker has to say. Valuable 
suggestions may be brought to your 
attention in this manner. Be aware 
of the groups and cliques which tend 
to form in your organization. The 
leaders of these groups may make 
food supervisors on the job. 

Planning for Banquets. It is impor- 
tant to keep records between banquets. 
In this way, if a banquet for the 
same number of people as before is 
scheduled, you will have recipes 
yielding the proper number of serv- 
ings on hand. Also you will have a 
record of the work schedule and will 
be able to plan the time of your staff 
to the best advantage. A _ schedule 
is most important in insuring a 
smoothly-run, well-served banquet. 

Cut Vegetable Bills with Modern 
Machine Methods. Special equipment 
for peeling, cutting, slicing, chopping, 
shredding, dicing, and grating—the 
major processes in vegetable prepar- 
ation—has been developed in recent 
years with a resultant saving in costs 
and labor. The buying decisions on 
vegetable preparation machinery are 
among the most important an oper- 
ator faces. Equipped with the proper 
machines for the needs of his oper- 
ation, he will be able to take full 
advantage of the many seasonal price 
advantages in fresh produce. Peelers, 
among the first pieces of vegetable 
equipment developed, have retained 
their basic principle of operation, that 
of rubbing the skins off vegetables 
through an abrasive process. However, 
refinements in design and perform- 
ance have been numerous. The oper- 
ator must choose a peeler that is 
suited for his type of operation—the 
one that will give him the least waste, 
that will need the least hand work, 
and that is the right size for his 
establishment. To handle other as- 
pects of vegetable preparation, there 
are combination slicer-choppers that 
handle the work by means of attach- 
ments. Mixers can also be used in the 
same way. Machines primarily de- 
signed for vegetable work handle al- 
most any type of cuts, usually by 
attachments. The use of machines, in 
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addition to saving time and labor, 
can also result in more attractive 
and better cooked vegetables. They 
can also save waste and improve por- 
tion control. 


Answers to Baking Problems. The 
baking idea of the month, presented 
here, is a praline cake. The cake 
formula is quite basic, but the butter- 
scotch praline frosting is a bit un- 
usual. A cooked sirup is made from 
the basic ingredients and added to 
powdered sugar. The resulting frost- 
ing has an excellent butterscotch 
fiavor. In answer to a question sent 
to this column, it is recommended 
that when baking frozen pies on the 
hearth of a deck-type oven they be 
shifted after 10 min. to eliminate a 
soggy bottom crust. The frozen pies 
quickly draw the heat from that part 
of the hearth on which they are placed 
and prevent this area of the hearth 
from maintaining a norma! baking 
temperature. A recipe for apricot 
cooked icing closes the article. 

Many Menu Features with “Quick 
Potatoes.” Quick potato products are 
available in frozen or dry form: as 
diced, shredded, riced, fancy-cut, 
shaped, granules, flakes, free-flowing 
powder. Utilizing all of these many 
forms means there is literally no end 
to the possible menu variations. They 
are quickly and easily prepared and 
hold color, flavor, and texture for 
several hours on the steam table. 


Is Profit-Sharing Profitable? In 
this third article of a series, the 
author cites specific examples of 
profit-sharing in the food service in- 
dustry. In some cases it is successful, 
in others it is not. It is stressed that 
good communications are essential to 
a successful profit-sharing plan, and 
that it must be constantly sold to the 
employees. Where plans have been 
successful, the participants have been 
kept fully informed as to the com- 
pany’s progress. Frankness in com- 
munications has paid dividends in the 
form of increased profits. 


Canned Salmon Adds Variety. A 
recipe for salmon curry is given. 
Other suggestions for serving salmon 
include’ scalloped salmon, salmon 
salad, salmon and egg salad, and com- 
bining salmon and cucumbers in sour 
cream dressing. 


NRA NEWS 


Vol. 1, July, 1958 
*Recipe for safety. 
*It’s time—for ice 
p. 11. 
*Let’s organize. 


R. Ellis.—p. 10. 
cream. J. J. Ruffley.— 


T. Elliott.—p. 17. 
*Convention proceedings. New and profitable 
uses of convenience foods.—p. 19. 


Recipe for Safety. Safety is largely 
a matter of communications and 
human relations. “Job Instruction 
Training” is a really effective com- 
munication program. Tell the em- 
ployee how the job should be done; 
then show how it should be done; then 
have him tell and show you how the 
job is to be done; and, finally, follow 
up to be sure that he or she does 
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fully understand and does continue 
to do the job effectively and safely 
as instructed. Remember, too, that 
you and your safety example and your 
attitude toward safety frequently 
communicate to the employee more 
than anything you may say. Set the 
pace for safety in your organization. 

It’s Time for Ice Cream. Ways of 
merchandising and serving ice cream 
are unlimited. Many flavors and com- 
binations of flavors are available, 
The addition of fruit, nuts, chocolate 
chips, crushed candy, and other vari- 
ety materials adds to the varieties 
possible. Vary your menus by using 
ice cream in many different ways and 
in combination with many other items. 

Let’s Organize. Organizing requires 
careful planning and _ painstaking 
work, but it is a fundamental man- 
agement function that cannot wisely 
be dodged or delayed without paying 
a costly penalty. Following are a few 
simple rules for efficient organization: 
(a) No person should have more than 
one boss at a given time. (b) No man- 
ager should by-pass a department 
head and give orders directly to an 
employee, except in an emergency, 
and then the action should be fully 
explained to both the employee and 
department head. (c) For all respon- 
sibility delegated to a department 
head or supervisor, there should be 
a corresponding authority delegated. 
(d) Every duty and responsibility 
must be specifically assigned, or it 
will not be done properly. (e) Avoid 
with meticulous care overlapping or 
duplication, as jurisdictional disputes, 
conflicts, arguments, or work left un- 
done are sure to follow. (f) Don’t 
spread supervision too thinly as there 
should be one full-time supervisor, 
or the equivalent, for each ten or 
twelve employees. 


New and Profitable Uses of Con- 
venience Foods. This is a verbatim 
report of conference proceedings at 
the 39th annual National Restaurant 
Convention. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 83, July, 1958 

*Ideas from Europe. Part Two. 
p. 40. 

*Sandwiches: Easy to make, 
A. Easton.—p. 52. 

*47 practical ways to make better desserts. 
A. and G. Eiss.—p. 55. 

*Why not trim the fat from your menu, too? 
J. Damon.—p. 64. 

*Dan Clark’s dish of the month.—p. 66. 

*Equipment report. F. Carpenter.—p. 68. 


H. H. Pope.— 


easy to sell. 


Ideas from Europe. The author de- 
scribes restaurant — operations he 
visited in Helsinki, Berlin, Zurich, 
and Paris. Many American ideas have 
been adapted for use in Europe. The 
Europeans also have created methods 
and equipment which the author feels 
would be well adapted to use in the 
United States. Among the items de- 
scribed is a dehydrator which spins 
the water out of salad greens after 
they are washed. The machine is also 
used to remove moisture from potatoes 
before French frying. In many ways, 
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LEGION KETTLES 


do the job for 
GOLDSBORO TRAINING SCHOOL 


GOLDSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


In selecting kettles for this recently opened 
model institution, 3 standards were the guide 
to purchasing. High speed service, sanitation 
and diversified menu. Legion’s stainless steel 
kettles were selected to prepare 6000 highly 
nutritious, well balanced meals each day. 


A battery of wall mounted 
tilting kettles at 90° tilt. 


A battery of steam jacketed 
wall mounted kettles. 


Since World War II, Legion has been the largest supplier to the armed forces of stainless steel steam 


reme b e jacketed kettles. Legion’s kettles are available for electric, gas or steam in a wide range of capacities. 
m Cr. All are constructed to the highest A.S.M.E. requirements for maximum safety. A.I.A. File No. 35-C-11 


LEGION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


Write for liter i 
terature and details. 21-07 40th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BEVERLY HILLS MIAMI BEACH 


BUY AMERICAN ... KEEP AMERICAN LABOR WORKING. 


Visit our booth 435, American Dietetic Association, October 21-23, Philadelphia Trade and Convention Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cepted 


™ WORLD'S MOST VERSATILE! 


"7 “Jet-action” steam-cooks foods 
"ifaster than ever before! Fresh 
| water is jet-sprayed into the steamer 
) automatically, turns into steam /n- 
mm stantly. Cooks vegetables, meat, 
' poultry or fish in three standard 
) cafeteria pans... browns them too! 
or to operate, clean, maintain 
H . no manual filling or draining! 
le ‘Extremely fast cooking...up 
i to 300 Ibs of vegetables per hour! 
e Powerful, “cast-in” ~ Calrod® 
Heating Units ... durable and 
protected! 

e Only fresh wateris used...no 
transfer of food flavors! 

e Special browning unit makes 
foods more appetizing! 


MODEL HC-2 





WORLD'S MOST ACCURATE! 


Only Trunnion Kettle with Evectronic 
Contro! ... $0 necessary for uni- 
form, high quality cooking of sauces, 
gravies, soups, stews, vegetables, 
etc. Separate controls for boiling 
range and full range operation. 
Counter-balanced for easy pouring. 
10-qt. capacity. 

e Amazing Electronic accuracy 
. .. the heat you set is the heat 
you get (150°F. to 430°F.)! 

e Cooks faster .. . powerful 
Calrod Units heat faster! 

e Easy cleaning .. . stainless- 
steel and aluminum finish wipes 
clean with soapy water. Controls, 
wiring, and heating units com- 
pletely sealed! 


MODEL HK-50 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 





HOTPOINT CO., A Division of General Electric Company 
Commercial Equipment Dept. * 6201 Roosevelt Road, Berwyn, Ill., Dept. JAD-10 


Please send me complete 


information on: NAME 
| {|} HOTPOINT “High ADDRESS____ ___ COUNTY 
Compression” Steam Cooker 
CITY STATE 


{-] HOTPOINT Trunnion Kettle 


You're bound to cook electric .. aed wwhy wa wait? 
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New from Hotpoint! 


2 great cooking advances 
with sensational performance 
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European dishwashing methods are 
far advanced. A _ single-tank dish- 
washing machine, seen in Finland, did 
not use doors, but employed a hy- 
draulic lift to raise the entire upper 
section of the machine so that racks 
of dishes could be put in or taken out. 
At another restaurant, dish racks 
were conveyed through the machine on 
little carts which were attached to a 
continuous chain. This system makes 
it possible to load and unload racks 
of dishes without handling the racks, 
Many European restaurants use in- 
clined dish tables which have small 
nylon rollers on the edges to convey 
the dish racks. In addition to reducing 
the labor of handling racks, this sys- 
tem permits air to get under the 
racks for quicker drying of _ table- 
ware. 

Sandwiches. New ideas for sand- 
wiches are given. Recipes are ac- 
companied by attractive photographs, 
showing the appetizing dish ready to 
be served. 

47 Ways to Make Better Desserts. 
Ideas for enhancing your dessert 
menu are given. Better desserts, the 
authors say, will bring back cus- 
tomers. The authors include hints on 
good cake-making and_ pie-making 
along with ideas on desserts. Some 
of their suggestions are a strawberry- 
cheese cake, mousse, parfait, melon 
balls, cookies, as well as the tradi- 
tional ice cream, cake, or pie. 

Trim the Fat from Your Menu. An 
“overweight” menu should be trimmed 
down in order to eliminate dead or 
slow items and to improve business. 
It will improve business because hav- 
ing a too-large menu impairs the 
quality of the food being served and 
the efficiency in the kitchen. The chef 


|is over-burdened because he has too 


many items to watch at one time; 
there are too many leftovers, too 
many pots and pans. A big menu 
means too many items in the refriger- 
ator, spoiling before they are ever 
used. A smaller menu is one of the 


| quickest, easiest ways to cut costs, 


improve business, and keep personnel 
happy. 
Dish of the Month. An interesting 


|recipe for chilled or jellied vegetable 
| soup 


is given. Cucumbers, tomato 
juice, and mushrooms unite with dis- 
tinctive seasonings to form a new 
twist. It is also a happy solution for 
leftover salad ingredients. 
Equipment Report. A new trunnion 
kettle with electronic control is de- 
scribed. Having a capacity of 10 


| qt., this new model offers the critical 


electronic temperature control essen- 
tial to the preparation of such special- 
ties as delicate sauces and gravies 


|and pastry shop delicacies, in addi- 


tion to regular stockpot work. A 
three-position switch permits boiling 
range, full range, and “off.” Available 
as accesories are a basket for handling 
vegetables and to facilitate deep-fat 


| frying; a mechanical timer to insure 


accuracy of cooking time; and a cover. 
The construction of the pot permits 
rapid cleaning. 
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NEW INSTANT Malt-o-Meal 
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SPARKS, UP 
DREARY #£ODIETS! 


NOW HIGHER IN PROTEIN 


Delightfully “Different” Flavor! Wonderful com- 
bination of sunny wheat and toasted malt appeals 
to young and old ... . perks up lagging appetites 
... relieves the monotony of restricted diets. 


Rich in Food Energy! Fortified with B complex 
vitamins and iron. 


Highly Digestible! Smooth and bland . . . free 
from irritating fiber. 


Cooks Instantly! Just add Instant Malt-o-Meal 
to boiling water, remove from heat, let stand— 
serve when desired. (No sodium added to make it 
quick-cooking. ) 


MALT-O-MEAL COMPANY 
1212 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a full size package 
of New Instant Malt-o-Meal Wheat Cereal. 


JUST WHAT 
THE DOCTOR ORDERED o 
TO bs Mears) same 
BRIGHTEN UP Organization___ 
DULL DIETS 


___Position 
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About Your Annual Meeting—October 21-24 


Philadelphia—Twixt the Schuylkill and the Delaware 


FORECAST: FAIR WEATHER 

If it is true that “it’s always fair 
weather when good friends get to- 
gether,” then blue skies are guaran- 
teed for Monday evening, October 20 
in Philadelphia. At 8:30 p.m., mem- 
bers of the Association and our ex- 
hibitors will gather in the Ballroom 
of The Benjamin Franklin Hotel to 
renew old acquaintances and to make 
new ones. 

Association officers will greet all 
guests. During the evening, several 
tableaux depicting historical scenes of 
the early days of the Association will 
be presented. 


THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 


The following morning, Tuesday, 
October 21, the largest exhibition in 
A.D.A. history will be opened with a 
ceremony in which the officers of the 
Association will participate. The cere- 
mony will take place between 9:30 and 
10 a.m., before the first session, at the 
Trade and Convention Center. More 
than 180 exhibitors will show you the 
latest in equipment and food products. 

Among the exhibitors will be the 
Thornton Canning Company which 
will present its Instant-Made Concen- 
trated Tomato Juice, a nonfrozen Cali- 
fornia tomato juice. 


ALUMNAE MEALS 


Arrangements have been made to 
hold virtually all of the reunions at 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The 
only exception pertains to the dietetic 
internship breakfasts scheduled for 
Friday morning, October 24, which 
will be held at Gimbel’s Department 
Store. 

College alumnae groups will have 
dinner at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, October 
21, and breakfast at 7:15 a.m. on 
Thursday, October 23, both at The 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

Dietetic internship groups will meet 
for dinner at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, 
October 22, at The Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, and will gather at Gimbel’s for 
breakfast at 7:15 a.m. on Friday, 
October 24. 


WORLD PREMIERE 

The spotlights should be shining 
brightly in front of The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel on Thursday evening, 
October 23, because the world pre- 
miere of an important new film will be 
taking place there that night. 

“A View from the Mountain” is the 
title of the A.D.A. career guidance 
film presented by H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. It will be shown at the Annual 
Banquet that evening. We think you 
will find the story it tells to be an in- 
teresting one, for it is the story of a 
dietetic intern and reveals the many 


different aspects of her background 
preparation and daily duties. The film 
runs 20 min. and will be available for 
general distribution immediately fol- 
lowing the Annual Meeting. Officials 
of H. J. Heinz Company will join us at 
the banquet to watch this exciting pre- 
miere. Details concerning the borrow- 
ing and/or purchase of prints of the 
film will be available in forthcoming 
publicity. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Chartered bus service will be avail- 
able between The Benjamin Franklin 
and Bellevue Stratford Hotels and the 
Trade and Convention Center, Tues- 
day through Thursday. Details will 
be given in the forthcoming news- 
letter. 


EAT AND BE MERRY 


Attending the various sessions at 
the Annual Meeting and visiting the 
many exhibits will be sure to give 
you food for thought. We think, how- 
ever, that you will find it necessary to 
dine on more tangible fare after a 
busy day. Following are a list of 
restaurants which you may want te 
visit while in Philadelphia. 

Jesse’s Sukiyaki House—2200 Wal- 
nut Street. LO 7-8868. Japanese and 
American food. In the Japanese Room, 
you will be fascinated to watch suki- 
yaki with tender slices of filet mignon 
being cooked at the table by dainty 
Japanese girls in native costume. 
Served with delicious butterfly shrimp 
and vegetables dipped in batter and 
fried to a delicate brown. Dinner 4 
to 8 p.m., Sunday noon to 8 p.m. 
Prices $2.75 and up. 


C’est la Vie—1418 Spruce Street. 
KI 6-1418. As the name implies, the 
atmosphere here is French, combined 
with an unusual menu, music, and 
entertainment. Noted for such delica- 
cies as breast of chicken Momi 
(chicken baked and served in a pine- 
apple with a secret stuffing and glazed 
with honey and sesame seeds) ; pheas- 
ant en plumage, casserole of the sea, 
and chicken divan (a happy mar- 
riage of layers of chicken in a creamy 
wonderful sauce of sherry’ wine, 
herbs, and Parmesan cheese). Dinner 
from 6 p.m. Closed Sunday. Prices 
$3.50 and up. 


The Embers — Pennsauken, New 
Jersey, State Highway #38. NO 
2-1071. Open from 11 a.m. till after 
midnight. A sunken lounge and a 
flowering garden in the main dining 
room make this restaurant reminis- 
cent of modern California. Interna- 
tional cuisine features such items as 
fried shrimp stuffed with crab meat, 
roast prime rib, barbecued spare 
ribs, and chicken. Prices $2.75 and up. 

The Black Angus—825 East Lan- 
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caster Avenue, Wynnewood. MI 2-8883, 
One of the newest modern restau- 
rants, featuring flaming swords, 
shishkebabs, seafood, Black Angus 
steaks and ribs. Open each day from 
noon to 2 a.m., Sunday 2 to 10 pm. 
Prices $2.95 and up. 


The Pub—in New Jersey just off 
the Admiral Wilson Boulevard. WA 
5-4480. For atmosphere, the Pub has 
three huge greystone open hearths 
which produce delicious lobster steak, 
charcoal chicken and steak, or char- 
coal hickory shrimp, served with a 
large Idaho potato accompanied by 
thick sour cream and chives, and 
mountains of salad with your choice 
of dressings. Western murals and 
white hatted chefs complete the pic- 
ture. 


Collegeville Inn—on the Perkiomen 
Creek. HU 9-9515. At the junction 
of Germantown and Ridge Pikes, 
Route 422. Open seven days—11:30 
a.m. to midnight, Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. A quaint place featuring a de- 
lightful smorgasbord on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings from 5 p.m. to 
9 p.m. Smorgasbord luncheon is 
served daily 11:30 am. to 2 p.m. 
Other specialties are seafood and 
prime rib. Prices for smorgasbord 
lunch are $1.00 plus beverage and 
tax; dinner $2.00 to $4.00. 


Cinelli’s Country House — Route 
#38, Haddonfield Road in Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey. NO 2-5050. Open 
seven days 11:30 a.m. to 3 a.m. Italian 
and French cuisine, specializing in 
lobster, lasagna, chicken Olga (chicken 
in Marsala wine with artichokes and 
mushrooms). A very nice modern 
restaurant with good food in substan- 
tial quantity. Prices $2.50 and up. 


Coach House—135 Elfreth’s Alley. 
Open 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday 
through Friday for luncheon. Din- 
ners have been discontinued. The 
Coach House is located on the oldest 
residential street in the United States 
which has been constantly lived in for 
over 225 years. It is near the Betsy 
Ross House and Old Christ Church. 
Luncheon a la carte; platters $1.00 
and up. 


Beck’s on the Boulevard—at Roose- 
velt Boulevard and Rising Sun Ave- 
nue in North Philadelphia. Open daily 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., Sunday 
from 1 p.m. to 8 p.m Beck’s specialize 
in seafood. Ample free parking is 
provided. Luncheon prices are from 
$1.25 up and dinners from $2.00 up. 


Kugler’s Restaurant — Widener 
Building at Broad and Chestnut 
Streets. Open every week day from 
11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Specialties served 
are seafood in many forms—lobster, 
crabmeat, shrimp, scallops, and oys- 
ters; steaks, chops, and fowl are also 
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CONTROL 
YOUR 
FOOD 


AU GRATIN or 
SHIRRED EGG DISH 


Hall Baking Dishes make portion control auto- 
matic. The capacity of the dish assures uniform serv- 
ings of the desired size — no need to depend upon the 
server’s skill. Hall ware also gives the chef an oppor- 
tunity to prepare economical recipes which make 
profitable menu attractions. Write for Bulletin SM-1. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY + EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fireproof Cooking China 


AN ADDED SECRET 


ers an SECRET PROCESS 
QU HMI, CAINE 
Sebi. be 


MET 
Secret Process HALL CHINA plated with 
lustrous nickel-chrome by a secret process. 


Write for Bulletin MC-65 


UNIFORM 
PORTIONS 








FIREPROOF C 


AVAL 
MABLE IN 26 BE, UTFUL Co; ORS 


HANDLED COCOTTE 


FLUTED BAKING DISH 


BOSTON BAKER 
PUDDING PAN 
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as authentically French as the Eiffel Tower or the Arc de 
Triomphe —but unless you have tried it in other recipes 
you have scarcely “scratched” its usefulness. 




















Because Custom French Onion Soup is so carefully 
prepared and its ingredients are so well-balanced, it is an 
excellent source of flavor for such dishes as liver and 
onions, for onion sauces and gravies, or for any other 
recipe that calls for these rich, nourishing onions 
with the appetite-stimulating taste. 



































For all of these uses, Custom French Onion 
Soup is astonishingly easy to prepare. 
Moreover, it is so concentrated in flavor, 




















that it is surprisingly economical—especially 
when you consider its quality. Your 

Custom jobber can give you many hints 

on how to use this versatile base. Ask him today. 


















































FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
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701 N. Western Ave., Dept. JA-108, Chicago 12, itl. 








True enough, Custom French Onion Soup has a superb flavor ~*2-2"gpe:2~: 
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on the menu. Organ music is featured, 
Luncheon prices vary from $1.00 to 
$2.00 and dinner from $2.00 to $4.00, 

Shoyer’s —located at 412 Arch 
Street. Shoyer’s is one of the city’s 
finest seafood houses. It is open every 
day from 11:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
Shoyer’s was established in 1874 and 
has maintained the tradition of gra- 
cious living, good food, and friendly 
hospitality, with an atmosphere of 
Old World charm. Luncheons are 
priced $1.00 to $1.25 and dinners are 
$2.25 on week days and $2.50 on Sun- 
days. 

Trainers — located on Bethlehem 
Pike (U.S. 309), in Quakerstown, 
| Trainer’s is widely known for its good 
| food served in a typical Pennsylvania 
Dutch style. Meals are served daily 
| and Sunday and all platters and din- 
| ners are reasonably priced. The spe- 
cialties include Pennsylvania Dutch 
cooking, steaks, chops, fowl, and sea- 
food. 

Bookbinders Sea Food House—215 
South 15th Street. Renowned for sea 
food, prime steaks, and chops. Oper- 
ated by descendants of the Bookbinder 
restaurant family. Open daily includ- 
ing Sunday from 11 a.m. to midnight. 

Old Original Bookbinders Restau- 
rant—125 Walnut Street. The oldest 
| sea food house in Philadelphia. Wide 
selection of sea food dishes, including 
lobster from the tank. Also meat 
dishes. Old American decor is the 
background for this meeting place of 
well known people. Open noon to 1 
a.m. daily; Saturday and Sunday 
from 3 to 10 p.m. 


OR IF YOU 
WISH TO SIGHTSEE 

... The many historic old churches, 
including Christ Church at Second 
and Market in the central city. This 
is a fine Georgian Colonial structure 
where Franklin and Penn worshipped. 
| Old Swedes’ Church in South Phila- 
|delphia, which is the oldest in the 
city (1700), is also a landmark, as is 
the First Church of the Brethren in 
Germantown. 

. . Penn Center, the embodiment 
|of Philadelphia’s civic spirit today. 
The Center is a hundred-million-dollar 
redevelopment in the heart of the city. 
Its municipal and office buildings are 
designed for the future and spaced 
over eight acres. 

Other sights: 

. Poe House, erected about 1830, 
where manuscripts and first editions 
of Poe’s work are housed. 

. Bartram’s Gardens at 54th 
Street and Eastwick Avenue, where 
America’s first botanist, John Bar- 
tram, raised rare and exotic plants. 
The estate is one of the most impor- 
tant botanical gardens in America. 

. The mansions, including Cedar 
Grove, Strawberry Mansion, Wood- 
ford Mansion, and Mount Pleasant 
Mansion. Fine examples of Hepple- 
white, Sheraton, and Chippendale 
furniture are preserved in these homes 
which are all located in Fairmount 
Park. 

SEE YOU IN PHILADELPHIA! 
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BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 
Baking by scitNce writer 


On The Upper Mississippi 


From its source in Minnesota’s Lake 
Itasca, the upper Mississippi runs a half 
a thousand miles to the Twin Cities. 
When it reaches the Falls of St. Anthony 
at Minneapolis it drops rapidly in a 
cataract and over a falls. Below this 
point the river is navigable. 


MINNESOTA 


The Falls were discovered by the French 
priest, Father Louis Hennepin, while ex- 
ploring in 1680. He named them for his patron saint. 


People + Power + Wheat 


Falling water, by itself, builds no mills, grinds no grain. Men 
must harness the water’s power for their own use. The Falls 
were there for aeons of time, ready for 

those who would build the mills that 

would grind the grain that would be- 

come the flour that would feed the set- 

tlers who populated the land. 


Lt. Zebulon Pike, United States Army, 
made a treaty in 1805-06 with the Sioux 
Indians in which the latter ceded lands 
which included the Falls and the site of 
Minneapolis. In 1823, the army built a 
lumber and flour mill west of the Falls. 
Two decades later flour milling began 
to boom when a mill was built on Hen- 
nepin Island. 


Soon the demand was so great that wheat was shipped up- 
river to St. Paul, then hauled overland to the mills, where it 
was ground into flour. The area grew so quickly that all of 
the flour milled at the Falls was used to feed the settlers. 


Miller To The World 


The illustration gives an idea of 

the tremendous growth of milling 

in the Twin Cities area over the 
1869 19 Short space of twenty years. 


Minneapolis flour first fed the local population. As produc- 
tion increased, it went into the national, and finally, the 
international markets. 
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CHAPTER XIX What Happened at the 
Falls of St. Anthony 


Building Better Health 


The growth of milling 
—— at the Falls of St. An- 
thony resulted from a 
fine natural resource, a 
ready supply of grain, 
and millers who dared 
to try new ideas, new 
methods. They sought 
the better way. In the late 1930’s, when research into the 
nutritive values of white flour revealed the unavoidable loss 
of vitamins and minerals during the milling process, leading 
Minneapolis millers led a movement that overcame these 
losses. They had already embarked on a program restoring 
vitamin B; to milled white flour before ‘‘enrichment”’ as we 
know it today evolved. 


Seeing the evidence for inclusion 
also of riboflavin (vitamin By), 
niacin, and iron they added them 
too, even though it meant a slightly 
higher selling price which might 
have invited sales resistance. Their 
adoption of “‘enrichment”’ was a 
vital step in insuring a higher level 
of health among the American 
people, the Armed Services, and 
our Allies during World War II 
and the years following. 


A supplier of pure, low cost vitamins to millers and bakers 
for enrichment, the famous firm of Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., known and respected the world over for its leadership 
in vitamin research and production, is proud that its products 
make their contribution to good health. 


You may be interested in having reprints of these articles 
for reference or educational purposes. This and all other 
chapters are available without charge. Write to the Vitamin 
Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. In 
Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. 
Laurent, P. Q. 


The next chapter titled: ‘““The Hungarian System of Gradual 
Reduction’”’ will be published soon. 


*Based on the book with the same title by John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague, this series has been made possible through the cooperation of the 
copyright holder, the University of Minnesota. 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
(Advertisement) 





New Recommended Allowances. The 
newest revision of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances has been released 
by the Food and Nutrition Board, 
National Research Council. The new 
revisions were discussed in the Sep- 
tember issue of the JOURNAL by Robert 
E. Shank, M.D., in the article titled, 
“Revised Recommended Dietary AIl- 
lowances—1958.” Copies of the new 
booklet, which is National Academy 
of Science—National Research Coun- 
cil Publication No. 589, may be ordered 
from the Publications Office, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $1 each. Discount rates for 
quantity purchases will be quoted on 
request. 


Air Force Consultant. The Air 
Force Surgeon General has announced 
the appointment of Grace L. Stumpf 
as Dietetic Consultant for the Air 
Force Medical Service. Miss Stumpf 
is Director of Dietetics, Ohio State 
University Hospital, and Assistant 
Professor, School of Home Economics 
at the University. As consultant, Miss 
Stumpf will serve as advisor to the 


Surgeon General on matters pertain- 
ing to the management and operation 


of the 
pitals. 


food services in USAF hos- 


Food Supply Outlook. According to 
the most recent issue of USDA’s The 
National Food Situation (July 1958, 
NFS-85), consumer demand for food 
is expected to continue high this fall. 
Supplies of some foods—particularly 
meats and fresh fruits and vegetables 
—will be somewhat larger than in the 
first half of 1958, while retail food 
prices are likely to average below 
those of January to June but slightly 
above those in the last half of 1957. 
Meat supplies are on the seasonal up- 
swing. Compared with a year ago, 
consumers are expected to have more 
pork and top grades of beef per per- 
son, but less veal and the lower grades 
of beef. More chicken meat and about 
as many eggs are in prospect, but less 
turkey. Per capita supplies of dairy 
products are expected to be at the 
year-earlier level. 

Supplies of food from crops will be 
as large this fall as last. Food crop 
production, according to July 1 indica- 
tions, will be at a very high level, and 
a large part of the increase will be in 
crops such as wheat, for which con- 
sumption rates have been declining 
gradually. Among the items which are 
expected to be in heavier supply than 
in the last half of 1957 are edible 
oils, potatoes, melons, and fresh de- 
ciduous fruits. Consumers will likely 
have about as much fresh and proc- 
essed vegetables and processed decid- 


uous fruits per person, but sharp 
reductions from the high levels of a 
year ago are in prospect for processed 
fruit juices. Cereal food products will 
continue plentiful. 


The USDA expects the following 
foods to be in plentiful supply during 
October: 

Protein fouds 

Beef 
Cheese 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Eggs—medium and small 
Pork 
Peanut butter 

Other foods 
Apples 
Berries 
Honey 
Olives, canned ripe 
Potatoes 


frozen and canned 


Frozen Foods for October. The Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers has begun issuing lists of 
frozen foods which are appropriate 
for each month. For October, it sug- 
gests: blueberries—for muffins, coffee 
cakes, and pies; peaches—for peach 
Melba and pudding toppings; rasp- 
berries—for pies and to add color 
and tartness to fruit cups; straw- 
berries—for snow and chiffon des- 
serts and for sundaes; peas—to give 
color and nutritive value to combina- 
tions made with leftovers; potato 
products—useful in increasing potato 
variety on menus; and spinach— 
particularly as a _ vegetable with 
corned beef hash. 


A.M.A. Campaign Against Food 
Faddists. The American Medical As- 
sociation has announced a campaign 
to alert the public to the dangers of 
substituting “food fads” for sound 
nutrition. Assisting in the program 
will be the federal Food and Drug 
Administration and the National 
Better Business Bureau. Chief targets 
of the campaign will be the door-to- 
door vendors of overpriced vitamin, 
mineral, and herbal preparations. 

This educational program will be 
conducted via television, motion pic- 
tures, public meetings, newspapers, 
and magazines. A 28-min. motion pic- 
ture produced in Hollywood will be 
available for use on television and 
for showings to club, church, and 
school groups. Titled “The Medicine 
Man,” the 16 mm. black-and-white 
film exposes two types of nutritional 
“quacks”—the health food lecturers 
and the door-to-door food supplement 
salesman who makes unwarranted 
claims for his products. A second aid 
in the campaign is a 20-ft. exhibit for 
display at state and county fairs. In 
addition to telling the facts about 
food supplements and health food 
lecturers, it will also expose weight 
reducing schemes and other nutri- 
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tional “flim-flams.”’ A brochure, “Be- 
ware of Nutrition Nonsense,” and an 
article in the September issue of 
Today's Health are other parts of 
the campaign. 


Labeling Foods Containing Ascorbic 
Acid. A new ruling by the Food and 
Drug Administration requires food 
processors using d-iso forms of ascor- 
bic acid to label their products as 
containing “erythrobic acid.” This 
term allows the buyer to distinguish 
this material from l-ascorbic acid or 
sodium ascorbate, which supplies the 
nutritional value of vitamin C in 
addition to serving as an antioxidant. 
The d-iso form, or erythrobic acid, 
is ineffective in preventing scurvy 
whereas the 1|-form is. 

This ruling was made in line with 
recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Nutrition and the 
Society of Biological Chemists which 
has approved a resolution to drop the 
use of the designation “d-isoascorbic 
acid” and to adopt as a common name 
the name “erythrobic acid” for .- 
erythorascorbic acid. 


Health Show in New York. From 
August 6 to 23, the New York City 
Health Department sponsored a 
“Health Show” for the first time in 
twenty years. Held at the Coliseum, 
the purpose of the project was to 
educate the public about the vast 
health services at its disposal. More 
than one hundred exhibits depicted 
every phase of public health, all 
pointing out the path to better health 
and telling the individual where to go 
and what to do, and what are the 
danger signals for various conditions. 
Included in the exhibits was informa- 
tion on weight control, diabetes, sani- 
tation, water fluoridation, water 
safety, and alcoholism. Color trans- 
parencies were used to explain how 
the cost of dental health maintenance 
may be reduced through proper nutri- 
tion, correct tooth brushing, fluorida- 
tion, and regular professional dental 
care. Outstanding services to the 
public which were highlighted at the 
show included education about diet, 
weight control, and other important 
private and public health protective 
measures. 


Tuskegee Workshop. From July 21 
to 25, the Department of Dietetics, 
John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, spon- 
sored its third annual hospital dietetic 
workshop for food service workers and 
supervisors in small hospitals and 
nursing homes in Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia. The following areas of 
interest were discussed: “History of 
Foods and Nutrition’; “Recent 
Changes in Therapeutic Diets”; 
“Modern Sanitation”; “Feeding the 
Geriatric Patient”; “Spices Suitable 
for Geriatric Patients”; ‘Normal 
Nutrition and Its Application’; “Food 
Purchasing and Preparation”; and 
“Employer-Employee Relationships.” 
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The Gerber Penny Arcade 


Over 10% protein of highest biological value. High 
ein iron and vitamin A. Sterile. Convenient. No wasted ¢ 
whites. Available in a plain Strained variety or Strained 

and Junior with Bacon. 


about 1¥2 PENNIES for 
from 


tein 
*5 grams pro 4 canna 


GERBER HIGH PROTE! 


35% protein content derived from oats, soybeans, wheat 


gluten and yeast, scientifically blended for good amino = 


acid assortment. It has a pleasant, nut-like flavor that 
appeals to both babies and toddlers. 
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about 10 pennies for 
*5 grams protein from 
: eat DINNERS 


GERBER'S HIGH m 


Three times as much meat as regular vegetable and 

» meat combinations. 7% minimum protein content. Un- 
usual flavor interest and acceptability. Beef, Chicken 
or Veal with Vegetables. Strained or Junior. 


about 7 PENNIES for 
*5 grams protein from 


All meat, made from selected Armour cuts, averaging 
» 16% high quality protein. Specially processed for suc- 
culence, low fat content and easy digestibility. Cost less 
than home-prepared meats, 11 Strained & Junior items. 


CE @ e 
paBy rons 


*For babies and toddlers, at least 5 to 10 grams protein 
daily are recommended beyond that supplied by tra- 
ditional intakes of milk. The 21 above Gerber Foods 
provide 5 grams protein in easily consumed portions. 
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Be Sure To Sample Our 


NEW CHEESE SPREAD 


FOR THE SODIUM RESTRICTED DIET 


Irs a delightful tasting dairy prod- 

uct consisting of Cheddar type cheese and 

cream .. . delicious with crackers or 

bread, salads, sauces or casserole dishes 

and as an accompaniment to desserts. A 

typical food value analysis shows: Protein, 17.2%; Fat, 20%; 
Carbohydrate, 5.8% ; Sodium (as Na) 12 mgs. in 100 grams or 
1.8 mgs. in a 1% oz. serving . . . REQUEST YOUR FREE 
SAMPLE or stop in at Booth 312 at the ADA Convention to 
see, taste and learn about this and other low sodium CELLU 
foods. Cheese spread is sold in 5 oz. glass jars. 

Two other low sodium dairy products, that are also an excellent 
source of high quality protein, are: CELLU DIETETIC 
CHEESE in ¥% and 1 lb. sizes and CELLU NON-FAT DRY 
MILK. 


For information on these and other low 
sodium foods, simply write— 


THE CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


1750 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


CELLU PRODUCTS ARE THE FINEST OF THEIR KIND 


Para . 
Lispensaror 


MOBILE CARRIERS 


LYN be) 35 
Ph dab) 3 
STORE 


Dishes on Wheels 


NTT Comeehie 
partment 


F5 Mod-1 


2 compartments, open 
trom both sides. Re 
movable tubular dish 
A ala supports 

ite ls panel sli: 


elm ab ae 


Also heated models. 


a #. le 


oe to Booth A1082 a Hotel Show 
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| Films, tours, and demonstrations 
| were also part of the program. 


A.M.A. Symposium on Bone Forma- 

| tion and Disease. On October 16, at 

the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

| the American Medical Association’s 

Council on Foods and Nutrition will 

| sponsor its fifth annual symposium. 

“Factors Involved in Formation and 

Disease of Bone” will be the subject 

| under discussion. A highlight of the 

program will be a presentation by 

| Willard Libby, Ph.D., of the Atomic 

| Energy Commission, on atomic fall- 

out and radioactive strontium utiliza- 

tion in the human bone. Other features 
of the symposium will be: 


| “Vitamin D—History and Mode of 
Action”—Harry S. Steenbock, Ph.D., 
and Hector F. DeLuca, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Biochemistry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
“Clinical Indication for the Use of 
Vitamin D _ Preparations’”—David 
W. Smith, M.D., Pediatrics Depart- 
ment, School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
| “Factor Influencing Tooth Formation 
and Structure”’—W. D. Armstrong, 
M.D., Chairman, Department of 
Physiological Chemistry, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
| “Bone Formation and Repair’”—D. M. 
Angevine, M.D., and L. W. Paul, 
M.D., School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
“Lathyrism and Bone Disease”—I. V. 
Ponseti, M.D., College of Medicine, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Study Awards. The University of 
Chicago is again offering, through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 

| tion, awards for study in statistics 
by persons whose primary field is not 

| statistics, but one of the physical, bio- 
logic, or social sciences to which 
statistics can be applied. The awards 
range from $3600 to $5000 on the basis 
of an eleven-month residence. Closing 
date for application for the academic 
year 1959-60 is February 16, 1959. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Department of Statistics, 

Eckhart Hall, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37. 


Interns Graduate. Two dietetic in- 
terns have completed their year’s 
work at Shadyside Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh. They are: Dorothea Manners, 

| Carnegie Institute of Technology; and 

| Agnes Tong, University of Hawaii 
and Cedar an College. At a gradu- 
ation dinner, C. R. Youngquist, hospi- 
tal Seranemabie spoke to the grad- 
uates and presented certificates to 
them. Irene L. Willson, Director of 
the internship, presented their A.D.A. 

| pins. 

On August 31, the first class of 
dietetic interns at Grace-New Haven 
Community Hospital, New Haven, 
Connecticut, completed its course. Dr. 
A. W. Snoke, Director of the hospital, 
presented the interns with certificates 
and A.D.A. pins. Members of the 

| class are: 
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Dept. DP-109, Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
916 South Riverside Avenue, St. Clair, Mich. 


- e 


I want to do away with costly, old-fashioned salt and pepper shakers. 
They make work and they’re unsanitary. Please send me, FREE, 100 
sample Diamond Crystal seasoning packets. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
PO cc tecccescccastareeccenee 


CITY. 


Diamond Crystal 





WEIGH THE 
DIFFERENCE 





PAPA DAVID'S 


DELICATESSEN BRAND 


CORNED BEET 


®@ Delicious Delicatessen Style Flavor. 
@ More Profits. High cooking yield. 
@ Uniform close trim, less waste. 

@ Controlled Portion costs. 

@ Vacuum sealed flavor. 





The original old fashioned delicates- 
sen flavor is yours in PAPA DAVID’S 
modern vacuum pack. Ready for the 
chef. High yield and close trim gives 
you extra servings at lower unit cost. 
Insist on PAPA DAVID’S—your guar- 
antee for satisfied customers and more 
profit per pound. 


ve t 
Chicage Corned 2%2¢ But Corporation 


4531-49 McDOWELL AVE. + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


PHONE Cliffside 4-7667-8 
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| Barbara Brewington, Clark College, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Jane Elliott, University of California, 
Goleta 

| Mary Anne Johnson, Framingham 
(Massachusetts) State Teachers 
College 

Johanna Kalinoski, 
Connecticut, Storrs 

Frances Kendall, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg 

Vera Kernodle, Bennett College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Bernice Mateicka, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 


University of 


School Lunch Funds for 1958-59. 
In July, the USDA announced appor- 
tionment to states, territories, and 
possessions of $93.6 million for oper- 

| ation of the National School Lunch 
Program this year, an increase of $10 
million over last year. In addition, 
schools participating in the Program 
will receive foods purchased and dis- 
tributed especially for their use. A 
total of $14,650,000 has been appro- 
priated for this purpose. Schools will 
| also continue to benefit from any food 
| distribution which may be made from 
| commodities acquired under price- 
support and_ surplus-removal pro- 
| grams. 
| Funds available for operation of 
the National School Lunch Program 
| are apportioned to states according 
to the number of children between the 
ages of five and seventeen, inclusive, 
and the relation of the per capita in- 
| come in the U.S. to the per capita 
| income in the state. Last year, nearly 
| 2 billion school lunches were served 
| under the Program to approximately 
| 11.5 million children in more than 
60,000 participating schools. 


National Library of Medicine. In 
July, the Congress voted funds for 
construction and equipment of the 
National Library of Medicine in a bill 
| covering 1959 appropriations for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
| Welfare and related agencies. The 
| President signed the bill on August 
| 1. The Public Buildings Service of the 
government has approved the “tenta- 
tive” stage of the architects’ draw- 
ings and authorized them to proceed 
with the next stage. Construction is 
expected to begin in the spring of 

1959. 


Home Baking in the U.S. Newest in 
the USDA’s Household Food Con- 
sumption Survey 1955 is Report No. 
13, Home Baking by Households in 
| the United States—by Region. Data 
| in this report indicate that three- 
| fourths of American families have at 
least one home-baked product a week, 
and that most baked products served 
during the survey week were home- 
| produced rather than bought from 
| commercial bakeries. Bread, sweet 
| rolls, and doughnuts were the excep- 
| tions; they were purchased more often 
| than home baked. Homemakers also 
| reported the use of commercial mixes 

for a good share of the baked products 
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they make. They used mixes for about 
two-thirds of the angel and sponge 
cakes they baked and about half the 
other cakes. Although only 3 per cent 
served gingerbread, three-fourths of 
those who did used a mix. Mixes were 
used by two-thirds of the women who 
made waffles and griddle cakes, by 29 
per cent who baked muffins, 21 per 
cent who made biscuits, 18 per cent 
who baked pie crust, and 16 per cent 
who made cookies. Home-made corn- 
bread and yeast rolls were more likely 
to be “made from scratch,” and few 
women who baked home-made bread 
used a mix. 

Mixes have caused a change in 
buying habits since the last survey 
in 1942 when 40 per cent of the city 
homemakers served commercial baked 
cake. In 1955, only 25 per cent had 
served bakery cake. 

Farm homemakers baked more than 
city ones, although they bought at 
least some of their baked goods. The 
data also indicated that many home- 
makers who had not baked during the 
survey week had done so during the 
preceding year. Only one family out 
of ten had not used home-baked goods 
over a year’s time. 

Single copies of this report are 
available on request from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Public Health Service Publications. 
A compendium of statistics about the 
U.S. which should provide a conven- 
ient source of information to answer 
questions often asked about health 
and vital statistics in this country 
has been issued by the Public Health 
Service. Data include: population, 
births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
communicable diseases, life expect- 
ancy, cause of deaths, and hospital 
facilities. Titled Summary of Health 
and Vital Statistics, copies may be 
ordered from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
25 cents a copy. It is Public Health 
Service Publication No. 600. 

Also from the Public Health Serv- 
ice comes an annotated bibliography, 
“Selected References on Diet and 
Heart Disease.” Almost sixty refer- 
ences are listed under the following 
headings: “General References”; 
“Sodium Restriction”; “Fat and Cho- 
lesterol”; “Obesity”; and ‘Cook 
Books.” Copies of this bibliography, 
which is numbered OM-1175, may be 
requested from the Heart Disease 
Control Program, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D.C. 


Montana Meat Survey Reported. To 
learn preferences for beef in Montana, 
a consumer survey in Bozeman, 
Billings, Great Falls, and Miles City 
was made in 1957. Four thousand 
questionnaires were distributed, with 
1458 being returned. It was learned 
that although homemakers knew that 
meat is an important source of pro- 
tein and iron and that liver is high 
in iron, they need to be better informed 
about the high vitamin A value of 
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cereal 


BASIC 


Te 
BREAKFAST 


bread 
Aan y 


this moderately low-fat 
breakfast is a well-balanced meal 


When a moderate reduction of the fat calories is to be © The Iowa Medical College Breakfast Studies demon- 
recommended in the morning meal, the basic cereal and strated that this basic cereal and milk breakfast, contri- 
milk breakfast merits your consideration because it is buting about 20 gm. high quality protein, provided quick 
moderately low fat and contributes well-balanced nour- _—and lasting energy during the early and late morning 


ishment as shown in the table below. hours and maintained mental and physical efficiency. 


basic cereal a imo 
utritive value o 
breakfast pattern basic cereal breakfast pattern 


Orange juice, fresh, 4% cup, CALORIES 
Cereal, dry weight, 1 oz., PROTEIN 
with whole milk, 4% cup, and sugar, 1 tsp., 
Bread, white, 2 slices, with butter, 1 tsp., 
Milk, nonfat (skim), 1 cup, 
black coffee 


Note: To further reduce fat and cholesterol use skim milk on cereal which reduces Fat Total 
to 7.0 gm. and Cholesterol Total to 16.8 mg. Preserves or honey as spread further reduces 
Fat and Cholesterol. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 

Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 

Cereal Institute, Inc.: A Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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every 
efficient 
kitchen 
operation 
requires a 


GRUENDLER 


Cr 


| tenderizers. Most did not trim off 
| extra fat on roasts and used a con- 
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There is not a piece of equip- g 
ment which will so radically i 
expedite and improve your 
kitchen operation as an auto- i 
matic food waste disposer. J 
Shown above is one model of i 
the Gruendler 400 Series. This i 
series, our large-capacity dis- 
posers, is able to handle, with § 
the greatest of ease, the waste Jy 
and scraps of 500 to 2000 meals I 
per setting, plus waste from 
food preparation. i 
There is _a wide range of 4 
Gruendler Disposers...economi- J 
eal, yet highly efficient models i 
with the capacity of handling i 
100 meals or more per setting. 
Gruendler Disposers are sup- ff 
plied ready for attachment to Jj 
electric connection, water line ‘ 
and sewage drain. 1 
Why not write for Bulletin No. 
124 showing our complete line? ' 
If you’ll mention your maximum J 
number of servings per hour, i 
our engineers will be most 1 
happy to recommend the right 
model for your consideration. fl 
i 
i 
Y 
i 
& 


Gruendler Food Waste Disposers are 
built and backed by the manufacturer 
of Reduction Machinery since 1885. 


Gruendler . 
IZER CO A 
dhs] dae M4 AN 


2915 North Market «<p 
St. Lovis 6, Missouri & 
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liver. Montanans, it was found, were 
comparatively well informed regard- 


| ing inspection and grading of beef, 


although homemakers reported cut- 


| ting off the area where purple-colored 


stamps appear on meat because they 
did not like its appearance. 

Beef was the most popular meat, 
followed by pork or poultry. The 
homemaker preferred a medium 
amount of fat on beef cuts, and when 


| viewing a picture of different grades 


of steaks, selected U.S. Good grade. 
The most frequently purchased beef 
was hamburger or ground beef, with 
chuck and then round steak next in 


| order. Customers said they preferred 


buying meat at a counter where it is 
wrapped after purchase, although 
they usually went to a self-service 
counter. 

In terms of meat cookery, many 
homemakers tenderized meat by pound- 
ing it, but some used commercial 


stant oven temperature between 325° 
and 375°F. Drippings were used in 
gravy. Meat was often seared to give 
desirable color and flavor, but the 
majority were in error in believing 
that “searing holds in the juices.” 
Beef steaks and roasts were preferred 


| well done, but more people were will- 
| ing to eat rare steak than rare roast. 


Details of this study are reported 
in Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 541, titled Meet Your 
Meats. The study was conducted by 
Bertha Clow. 


Marketing Costs for Food. A new 
publication by the USDA, Market- 
ing Costs for Food (Miscellaneous 


| Publication No. 708), reports that 60 


per cent of the money paid by con- 
sumers in 1957 for food was for 
marketing charges—the same as in 
1956. The remaining 40 per cent 
represented the farmer’s share of the 
consumer food dollar. The propor- 
tions of the food dollar going for mar- 
keting charges and to farmers were 
the same as in 1940, immediately be- 
fore World War II. By comparison 
with 1945 figures, marketing charges 
in 1957 were nearly double, whereas 
farm value of food was up only 17 
per cent. Both payments to farmers 
and marketing charges more than 
doubled between 1940 and 1957, and 
retail prices for 1957 were also more 
than double the 1940 level, although 
they were about the same as in 1951 
and 1952. 


British Food Consumption. From 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food of Great Britain has been 
received the Seventh Annual Report 
of the National Food Survey Com- 
mittee, Domestic Food Consumption 
and Expenditures: 1956. While the nu- 
tritional composition of the British 
diet was broadly similar to that in 


| 1955, according to this report, there 
were shifts in the consumption pat- 


tern reflecting some further improve- 
ments in palatability and variety. 
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Households increased their use of 
meat, butter, eggs, sugar, and many 
manufactured foods, partly at the 
expense of bread, flour, and potatoes, 
The main sections of the report 
describe the average household diet in 
1956 and the diets of different social 
classes and types of family in terms 
of food expenditure, consumption, and 
nutritional value. An analysis of diets 
of different types of household within 
each broad social class is also in- 
cluded. Copies of this report may be 
ordered from H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, for 9s. 6d. each. 


Lamb Consumption. In 1955, only 
39 per cent of retail stores handling 
fresh red meats sold lamb, according 
to the USDA. The findings of a 
survey indicated lamb was most likely 
to be sold in stores handling fresh 
red meats in the Northeast. In this 
region, 73 per cent of the stores had 
it available, compared with 54 per 
cent in the West, 33 per cent in the 
North Central region; and only 17 
per cent in the South. Stores in large 
cities were much more likely to sell 
lamb than those in less densely pop- 
ulated areas. In the twenty-one 
largest cities, 66 per cent of the meat- 
selling stores handled lamb; in cities 
of medium size, 44 per cent; and in 
small towns and rural areas, less than 
20 per cent. Lamb was more likely to 
be stocked in chain than in independ- 
ent stores—90 and 34 per cent respec- 
tively, and large stores were more 
likely to have it for sale than small 
ones. In stores which sold lamb, it 
was usually available every day of 
the week (except Sundays) and for 
sale the year round. The most difficult 
cuts to sell—breast, flank, and neck— 
were often processed into such forms 
as stew meats and patties. A report 
of this survey has been issued by the 
USDA as Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 207, “Lamb Availability and 
Merchandising in Retail Stores.” 
Copies may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Vegetable Eating. Considerable 
changes in our vegetable-eating habits 
have occurred in the last fifteen years, 
according to the USDA. Probably 
the most striking change is the large 
and steady increase in the use of 
frozen vegetables—up from 1 per 
cent of the market in 1939 to 7 per 
cent in 1955—and still rising. Canned 
vegetables have shown an increase, 
too—mostly in tomato products, such 
as catsup, sauce, purée, and juice, and 
in pickles. A check of twenty-two 
vegetables showed a heavy increase in 
consumption of tomatoes, corn, lettuce, 
cucumbers, Lima beans, garlic, and 
broccoli. Carrots and Brussels sprouts 
had the next highest rise. Included 
in the list of vegetables which have 
shown a loss are: asparagus, arti- 
chokes, spinach, cauliflower, egg plant, 
onions, and cabbage. Our appetite for 
beets, snap beans, peppers, peas, 
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For quantity cooking, baking 
...even whipping...and 
no special recipes needed! 


New trom Carnation... 
a milk discovery that 
cuts costs up to 50% 
...maintains highest 

quality recipe results! 


sree eset tententsiisisinvetmnmenienennmnanel 


The secret is Carnation Instant and a new Self-Enriched Formu- 

lation Plan. Now it’s easy to make a new kind of milk product — Look at These Comparisons! 

a higher solids nonfat milk that is 20% richer than ordinary Comparison of Solids in 3 Forms of Milk 
nonfat or skim milk. Moreover, a Portion Control Package makes aiken iiiaesiiaa 

it even easier. Simply add 1 lb. of Carnation Instant to enough atenk Fresh Fresh 
water to make 1 gallon of finished product. Self-Enriched Skim Whole 


No special recipes needed. Carnation’s crystal form dissolves oieaanian — _— 
instantly ...never settles out...never lumps. Always ready for 
use in your regular recipes. Nonfat Solids 11.7% 9.0% 9.0% 


Thousands of restaurants and institutions have already proved Eat Solids 09° 075° 3.59 

that the new Carnation Instant Self-Enriched Formulation Plan , - x - 
cuts milk costs up to one-half and maintains quality recipe Total Solids 11.79% 9.075% 12.5% 
results. Rush coupon below for full details. a 


Available in Portion-Control (8) 5-Lb. Bags, 
Convenient 25-Lb. Box and Economy 50-Lb. Sizes 


For more detailed information on this amazing nonfat 


milk formulation, mail this handy coupon today! 


Carnation Co., Dept. KT-108, 5045 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
I would like more information on the new Carnation Instant 
Nonfat Dry Milk Self-Enriched Formulation Plan. 


Name 
( Please Print) 


Institution or restaurant__.___-—————S———S—S Pécosittiicorn 
Address 


i hn ee 


Right now we (do) (do not) use nonfat dry milk in recipes. 
(Please check one.) 
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celery, and kale appears to have re- 
mained about the same. 

Frozen products are replacing part 
of the fresh market for Brussels 
sprouts, broccoli, cauliflower, snap 
beans, asparagus, and Lima _ beans. 
They are also taking a slice of both 
canned and fresh spinach and peas, 
but corn in all three forms is increas- 
ingly popular. In contrast, cabbage, 
both fresh and processed, is less used. 
The popularity of frozen peas has 
brought a decline in the fresh market 
and even some in the canned. 


Poultry and Eggs. An egg is eaten 


almost every day by the average 
American, according to the USDA’s 


For the best solution to 








Savory 


latest food consumption survey. Popu- 
larity of poultry and eggs is nation- 
wide and is not greatly affected by 
family income. Farm people eat less 
poultry than city people, but they use 
more eggs. The average family (3.3 
persons) in 1955 spent about 9 per 
cent of its food budget on poultry and 
eggs, slightly more for poultry than 
for eggs. Each week, the household 
food shopper spent $1.23 on poultry, 
or 15 per cent of the total meat, fish, 
and poultry cost of $7.99. 


Storage of Frozen 
fluctuations 


Foods. Slight 
in storage temperature 


have no effect on the quality of frozen 
food, 


provided the temperature is 

















every TOAST problem... 





Fast, convenient and dependable toasting 
during busy meal times is the answer to a 
serious problem—in hospitals, schools and 
institutions. 


Undersized or inadequate toasting equip- 
ment creates service delays and appetite 
appeal may be destroyed unless toast is 
served crisp, fresh and hot. 


Savory automatic conveyor type toasters 
provide the greatest toast production pos- 
sible—6 to 12 slices per minute—and per- 
fect golden brown toast every time. 


Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer to show 
you how Savory can speed up food service 
and provide greater economies, or write: 













EQUIPMENT, 


INCORPORATED 
120 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 


See Our Exhibit Booth No. 1038—National Hotel Show 
New York Coliseum—November 3-7. 
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kept low enough to protect the food, 
according to researchers at the US- 
DA’s Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory. Working with frozen straw- 
berries and raspberries, researchers 
have found that the effect of temper- 
ature fluctuations, such as those which 
normally occur during the on-off cycle 
of freezing equipment, by opening and 
closing freezer doors, or during 
changes in outside temperature, is the 
same as that of a steady temperature 
a few degrees higher than the average 
temperature in the freezer. For ex- 
ample, the “effective” temperature of 
commercial frozen strawberries kept 
at temperatures varying regularly be- 
tween 0° and 20°F. was equivalent 
to a steady temperature of 14° or 
15°F., rather than to the average 
temperature of 10°F. Thus, freezers 
should be set to hold an effective 
temperature low enough (usually 
0°F. or lower) to protect the high 
quality of frozen foods. Fluctuating 
temperatures can cause a loss of 


| moisture in frozen foods, but usually 


not enough to affect the taste of the 


Keeping Shelled Walnuts. The 
amount of moisture in shelled walnuts 


| is an important factor in their keep- 
| ing quality, 
| conducted at the 
| and Vegetable Chemistry Laboratory, 
| Pasadena, California. Shelling breaks 
| the skin of the nut meats which, in 


according to research 
USDA’s Fruit 


the shell, protects them against oxy- 
gen. Once the skin is broken, the nut 
meat is exposed to oxygen which 
causes the oil in the nut to become 


| rancid and the color to darken. A very 


thin coating of invisible, tasteless, 


| antioxidant may be used on nut meats 
| to protect them from the deteriorat- 
| ing effects of oxygen. 


The nut meats kept best at a mois- 
ture content of between 3.2 and 3.7 
per cent. To attain this level, drying 
is usually required. If the nut meats 
are too moist, they darken rapidly; if 
too dry, they need to absorb some 


| moisture to protect them against ran- 


I 


cidity. Then, to hold the right moisture 
content, the nut meats should be 
packed in moisture-vaporproof con- 
tainers. 


Meat in the Virgin Islands. As part 
of its plan to improve the livestock 
and meat economy in the Virgin Is- 
lands, the USDA’s meat inspection 
officials are advising the Island’s gov- 
ernment in organizing a program of 
meat inspection and training meat in- 
spectors. Under this program, Island 
employees will receive practical work 


| experience at the Néw York City meat 


inspection station. 
On the mainland, the USDA re- 


ports that 1263 meat packing plants 
| are now granted federal meat inspec- 
| tion. This is a new high and an in- 


crease of more than 20 per cent during 
the past five years. 


Effects of Pasteurizing on Canned 
Citrus Juice. At the U.S. Citrus 
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for Service by 
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POLAR WARE 


stainless steel 


Insulated Pitcher 


What institution doesn’t want to improve service 
and cut costs? The big question is how! At the United 
States Air Force Academy, both objectives were ac- 
complished beautifully with POLAR’S great Insulated 
Pitchers of stainless steel. 

Because up to 2500 cadets must be served at one 
time — and on a Mister basis — there must, by neces- 
sity, be long travel and waiting time in the serving of 
food. With POLAR pitchers — even the lid is insu- 
lated — beverages can be prepared hours in advance 
and maintained either icy cold or piping hot.* 

And back of this assured palatability is heavy 
gauge stainless steel, plus all-welded, not soldered, 
construction to make these all-purpose pitchers all 
but indestructible. They will last indefinitely, pro- 
viding the Air Force with an investment that will pay 
back favorably for many years. 

Of course these qualities that work for the good of 
the Academy — and the taxpayer — will also work 
for your good, too. Ask the supply men who call. 
You'll find the best of them carry POLAR WARE. 


for thirsty cadets, re- 
freshing cold water is a 
must... and POLAR’S 
good-looking straight 
sided pitcher with ice 
guard spout, pours it 
readily and safely. It will 
do the same for you, too. 


*Made to exceed all U. $. government standards for holding the temperature of hot or cold liquids. 


Polar Ware Co. 


Merchandise Mart—Chicago 54 *415 Lexington Ave 
Room 1455 New York 17, N.Y 


*800 Santa Fe Ave 
Los Angeles , Calif 


oe STele me OY Cae) ee 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Other Principal Cities 


*Designates office and warehouse 
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Products Station, Winter Haven, 
Florida, USDA scientists have stud- 
ied the effects of variations in temper- 
ature and pasteurizing time on the 
quality of canned orange and canned 
grapefruit juices. During the experi- 
ments, which were carried out on a 
pilot plant scale, temperatures ranged 
from 140° to 300°F., and pasteurizer 
speeds were 1.75, 12.75, and 42.6 sec- 
onds. Below 160°F. pasteurizing tem- 
perature, yeasts survived and the 
canned citrus juices fermented. Low 
counts were encountered in all canned 
juices processed, however. At proc- 
essing temperatures of 160°F. and 


above, no cans swelled or burst. With 
both grapefruit 


STEAM-CHEF 


and orange juices, 
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cloud stability was attained on the 
average at 210°F., with the high speed 
(1.75 seconds) pasteurizer. The tem- 
perature at which cloud stability was 
attained increased with pH. The en- 
zyme activity once destroyed was not 
regenerated on storage, and the tem- 
perature at which pectinesterase was 
inactivated was usually the tempera- 
ture where maximum cloud stability 
was attained. Flavor differences after 
six months’ storage at 70°F. were 
minor between packs of the same lot 
of either grapefruit or orange juice 
canned at various time and pasteuriz- 
ing temperatures. 


Army Personnel. The following per- 


“Side-by-Side” 
CAFETERIA PAN STEAM COOKER 


Adds Convenience . . . Versatility ... Safety and Speed to Food Preparation 


A Size and Style for Every Kitchen 
GAS, ELECTRIC OR DIRECT STEAM OPERATED 
This new series ‘“Twelve-Twenty” Cafeteria Pan steam cooker, features 


cafeteria pans side-by-side. It accommodates two standard 12 x 20 
inch cafeteria pans on each shelf, total capacity is 6 pans per steam- 


ing compartment. 


The new “Side-by-Side” steamer readily accommodates 12 x 20 inch 
containers of 4, 6, or 8 inch depths and 18 x 26 inch flat bake trays. 


Lower steaming compartments simplify handling of all containers. 
Every compartment is easy to reach. The “Side-by-Side” steamer is 


available in two, three, and four 
compartment units: also in models 
for gas, electric, or direct-con- 
nected steam operation. 


For complete detailed informa- 
tion and specifications write to: 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 
“The Steamer People” 


3333-L Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
For 10 consecutive years most winners 


in the “Institutions” Food Service Con- 
test Have Steam-Chef Kitchens! 


Self -generat- 
ing model 2SF 
Steam Chef, 
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sonnel announcements have been 
made by the Army Medical Specialist 
Corps. 

Capt. Anastatia Cotter has received 
a regular Army appointment. First 
Lt. Carol M. Sampson has been ap- 
pointed to the AMSC and assigned to 
active duty. 


PROMOTIONS 
Captain to Major 
Florence M. Berger 
Mary Breazeale 
Mary C. Burnham 
Olga S. Heard 
Rosamond E. Hughes 
Eleanor H. Mathewson 
Dot Miller 
Doris C. H. Padgett 
Ardeth J. Wick 
First Lieutenant to Captain 
Patricia Accountius 
Janice C. Arundel 
Mary M. Diggs 
Mary P. Dwyer 
Mary L. Fisk 
Daisy C. Lowery 
Patricia E. Mooney 
RELIEVED FROM ACTIVE DUTY 
Regular Army Officers 
Lucille L. Gehringer 
Alice T. Knox 
Hilda M. Lovett 
Eleanor L. Mitchell 
Helena D. Quinn 
Reserve Officers 
Georgia B. Bryant 
Mary M. Charlesworth 
Norma O. Hersh 
Loa F. Olsen 
Hazel A. Teague 


News of State 
Assaciations 


California Dietetic Association. The 
year 1958 has seen the culmination 
of a long-term project of the Diet 
Therapy Section of the California 


| Dietetic Association—that of revising 
| the Low Cost Diet Manual, now titled 


Planning Guide for Low Cost Normal 


| and Therapeutic Diets. Plan of the 
| booklet includes first a discussion of 


the normal diet and the more usual 


| therapeutic diets, followed by tabular 
| summaries of weekly market orders 
| for food prepared at home for each 


diet in terms of food groups and the 
needs of the various age-sex classifi- 
cations as established in the National 
Research Council’s 1953 Recommended 
Dietary Allowances. All therapeutic 


| diets are based on 2300 calories a day 
| for a normal adult and are planned 
| to provide varying: margins of safety 
| over and above the Recommended Di- 
| etary Allowances. The market orders 


as given may be adjusted to conform 


| to the policies of the agencies using 
them, or to local food habits. Copies 
| of this publication may be ordered for 


$1.70 each by persons outside of Cali- 
fornia from Edna Russ, School of 
Nursing, Mount Zion Hospital, 1600 
Divisadero Street, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Iowa Dietetic Association. In Sep- 
tember, the Iowa Dietetic Association 
took its place, along with the Iowa 
Hospital Association and the Iowa 
Department of Health, as co-sponsor 
of a series of “institutes” on the dis- 
trict level for the administrators of 
Iowa hospitals and nonprofessional 
food service supervisors. The first 
session of the one-day institutes was 
built around an introduction to the 
Simplified Diet Manual, which has 
been prepared jointly by the Nutrition 
Service, Iowa Department of Health 
and the Iowa Dietetic Association. 
Other parts of the program included 
a discussion of “Good Food—Your 
Best Public Relations Tool” and a 


* THE MOST COMPLETE 
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FORGE 
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physician’s remarks on “Terminology 
of Special Diets as Used by the Medi- 
cal Profession.” Other meetings in the 
institute series will be on menu plan- 
ning, purchasing, control of costs, and 
sanitation. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. The 
Education Section of the Maryland 
Dietetic Association had as its project 
last year the collection and compiling 
of visual aid materials of use in study- 
ing nutrition and diet therapy. Ma- 
terials were obtained from a number 
of sources, and an exhibit of the 
various aids was prepared for display 
at the spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


LINE OF 


STEAM COOKING 


, EQUIPMENT 


BY THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER 





From modern, functional styling to top operating efficiency and 
performance, Market Forge Steam Cookers are the choice of 
leading kitchen equipment specifiers. When you need to con- 
sider versatility, economy and practicability, choose Market 
Forge Steam Cookers. There’s a model for every installation 


requirement — and each one incorporates all the exclusive 
Market Forge features. 


NEW MODEL W 


Features wide compart- 
ments. As many as 3 
compartments are avail- 
able—all accommodat- 
ing the easily accessible 
standard cafeteri 


















Designed for the 
school kitchen. 
Combines a 2 
compt. steam 
cooker with 40 
gal. kettle. 
'm Provides 400 
§ to 600 servings 
at one time. 
































MODEL M 


Most in demand for 
efficient kitchen plan- 
ning. Gas, electric or 
direct steam operat- 
ed. Available with 
X-tra capacity boiler 
for operating addi- 
tional steam appli- 
ances. 























STEAM-IT 


The versatile, fully 
automatic high speed 
steam cooker. On 
counter, or stand, it 
will cook a 30 Ib. tur- 
key in less than an 
hour. Ideal, too, for 
blanching French 
fries. 











THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF STEAM COOKERS 
- SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG AND SPECIFICATIONS - 


WRITE DEPT. J-10 
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New York State Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Members of the Greater New 
York Dietetic Association will spon- 
sor a special program on “Disaster 
Planning and Civil Defense” at the 
National Hospital Exposition, Novem- 
ber 3, at the New York City Coliseum. 
The speakers will include: Lt. Col. 
Joseph D. Goldstein, MC Chief, De- 
partment of Atomic Casualty Studies, 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search, Washington, D.C., who will 
discuss “Are We Prepared Medically 
for Disaster?”; and Lt. Gen. C. R. 
Huebner, Director, New York State 
Civil Defense Commission, who will 
describe the New York State Civil 
Defense Plan. 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. This 
summer the Oklahoma Dietetic Asso- 
ciation sponsored the attendance for 
four weeks of a diabetic child at Camp 
Sweeney, Gainesville, Texas. Marlene 
Dobbs, an eight-year-old girl from 
Oklahoma City, was the recipient of 
this experience this year. 

From September 24 to 26, the third 
annual workshop for hospital food 
service supervisors was held at the 
University of Oklahoma Medical Cen- 
er in Oklahoma City. Topics covered 
‘n the program included: food costs, 
nenu planning, safety, organization 
of work, and modified diets. Co-spon- 
sors of the workshop were the Okla- 
homa Hospital and Dietetic Associa- 
tions, the University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center, and the Oklahoma 
Department of Health. 


Association 


41st Annual Meeting. We look for- 
ward to seeing you in Philadelphia, 
October 21 to 24. Elsewhere in this 
issue you will find a tentative program 
of the Annual Meeting. Outstanding 
speakers will discuss the latest topics 
of pertinent interest to you. A 272- 
booth exhibition, the largest in the 
Association’s history, will bring you 
up to date on foods, food service equip- 
ment, and so on. 

Interesting innovations throughout 
the week have also been planned. Join 
guests of the Association—exhibitors 
and other members—for a reception 
Monday evening, October 20, at 8:30 
p-m. Rooms will be designated for 
meeting your colleagues, and light 
refreshments will be served. Tableaux 
of highlights in the development of the 
Association will be presented at 9:15 
p.m. 

See the A.D.A. career guidance film 
at the banquet on Thursday evening! 


A.H.A.-A.D.A. Joint Meeting. The 
joint Committee of the American Hos- 
pital Association and The American 
Dietetic Association met in Chicago 
on August 11, 1958. A.H.A.-A.D.A. 
activities of interest to the Committee 
were reviewed. 
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For Speedier Return to Normal Nutrition 





for Well-Tolerated Protein 









In Infectious Hepatitis 





A well-balanced, liberal diet—high in protein and calories, 
but moderate in fat—appears. to shorten convalescence in 
uncomplicated infectious hepatitis.* Current opinion recom- 
mends that the patient be encouraged to consume between 
1.5 and 2 grams of protein and 40 to 45 calories per kilogram 
of body weight daily. 

Meat functions in several important ways in the dietary 
management of infectious hepatitis. It supplies large amounts 
of well-tolerated protein, and it makes meals attractive and 
appetizing, an inducement to adequate eating in the presence 
of anorexia. 

During the initial stage, when the appetite is especially 
poor, one of the most acceptable sources of high quality 
protein is broiled ground lean beef. One authority* recom- 
mends broiled ground beef three times daily. (Each 3.5 
ounces supplies approximately 30 grams of protein.) With 
the recovery of appetite, other attractively prepared meats 
also are served. 

Meat also helps assure an adequate intake of B vitamins, 
as well as iron, phosphorus, potassium, and magnesium. 























*Kark, R. M.: Nutritional Aspects of Liver Disease in Man, in Wohl, 
M. G., and Goodhart, R. S.: Modern Nutrition in Health and Disease, 
Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1955, pp. 597-606. 








The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 
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The responsibility of administration 
in encouraging and developing the 
creativity of department heads was 
discussed. It was further suggested 
that all personnel can and should have 
an opportunity for creativity on the 
job. 

It was agreed there is no question 
but that dietetics is a profession, and 
that it is impossible to separate the 
professional from the administrative 
aspects, inasmuch as one is an inte- 
gral part of the other. 

Many other subjects of current in- 
terest were discussed. Lucille M. Ref- 
shauge, Mary C. Zahasky, Madge L. 
Myers, and Henriette D. Gebert at- 
tended as the A.D.A. representatives 
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on this committee. Ruth M. Yakel and 
Dr. R. Bruce Kirk, newly appointed 
A.D.A. Continuing Education Serv 
ices Director, attended ex-officio. 


National Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. Dorothy Bovee, as our official 
representative, attended the annual 
meeting of the National Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee to the Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization, held 
September 22 to 24 in Washington, 
D.C. Miss Bovee is Chairman of the 
A.D.A. Disaster Feeding and Civil 
Defense Planning Committee. 


A.H.E.A. Meeting. Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter and LeVelle Wood will rep- 
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SPEEDY BAKED 
GOODS TRUCK 


DESIGNED TO HANDLE 
18” x 26” BUN PANS 


Height (to top of handle). . . 42” 
Length 29” 
Width 23” 


For fast, easy handling of freshly baked 
buns or pastries, nothing compares with 
this new J & J six-shelf Nesting Truck de- 
signed to handle six standard size 18” x 26” 
bun pans. With these light-weight, smooth- 
rolling, maneuverable units you can run 
circles around large and often cumber- 
some storage trucks. You simply slide "em 
in and wheel ‘em away. It’s easier, faster, 
safer ...and, when not in use, the trucks 


Write for J] & J Dietary Catalog Section 56-TA 


Nationally 
Distributed 














FASTER, 

EASIER HANDLING 
FROM 

OVEN TO STORAGE 











Model 1390. 





nest compactly, take up a minimum of 
valuable kitchen or pantry space. 

Units are available in Model 1389 with 
stainless shelves and painted chassis or in 
all stainless Model 1390. There is a 3” 
clearance between shelves at the handle 
end and 17” clearance between the floor 
and the bottom shelf. Truck is mounted 
on four J & J double ball bearing swivel 
casters with 5” ball bearing wheels having 
neoprene tires. 


See Us At The Convention 
October 21-24 
BOOTH NO. 204 


Ts Jarvis Q) jarvis, inc. 


Dealers 


PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 


in Canada: Jarvis & Jarvis of Canada, 1744 William St., Montreal, Quebec 
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resent our Association at a meeting 
sponsored by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, October 1 to 4, 
at Gull Lake, Michigan. Invitations 
have also been extended to the Home 
Economics Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Home 
Economics Division of the American 
Vocational Association, National 
Home Demonstration Agents Associa- 
tion, and American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities. 

At this important meeting, the 
over-all philosophy of home economics 
will be considered. A report will ap- 
pear later. 


Future Events. Plans are moving 
rapidly for the 1959 National Health 
Forum, sponsored by the Nationa] 
Health Council, to be held in Chicago 
the week of March 16, 1959. Occupa- 
tional health will be the feature of 
the meeting. 

The Sixth White House Conference 
on Children and Youth will be held in 
March 1960 in Washington, D.C. 


Esther Talvensaari. The A.D.A. 
office has been notified of the death 
of Esther Talvensaari on July 8 in 
Chicago. Miss Talvensaari was a 
graduate of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and for a number of years 
served as Executive Assistant at 
Mercy Hospital, Chicago. She had 
also been a member of the staff of 
Ingalls Memorial Hospital, Harvey, 
Illinois. Her membership in the As- 
sociation dated from 1928. 


News of Products 


and Sewices 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation an- 
nounces a combination holder and 
plastic coated paper cup designed 
specifically for use in restaurants, 
lunch rooms, cafeterias, and other 
over-the-counter locations. The hand- 
fitting, well balanced holder is formed 
of cycolac, the material currently used 
in 105-mm. shell casings, to insure 
rugged, time-after-time usage with- 
out scratching or breakage. The 
special China-Cote cup has a 1-0z. 
fluid capacity with a rounded, rein- 
forced bottom for stirring. It fits 
snugly into the holder and is easily 
disposable after use. Presented in a 
combination of gold and white, the 
service adapts itself to hot beverages, 
as well as soups, fruit or seafood 
cocktails, puddings, soft boiled eggs, 


| and other servings. 


A film released by Vacu-dry Com- 
pany in full color and sound, much of 
it photographed in actual service op- 
erations, shows the uses of low- 


; moisture fruits in stewed fruits, 
' sauces, fruit desserts, fruited breads, 
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Chefs prepare food on modern Gas equipment in the kitchen of Roanoke Memorial Hospital 


Enough fried chicken for 300 patients 


in 12 minutes ...thanks to CAS 


Modern stainless steel Gas equipment with auto- 


matic controls is the key to fast preparation of 
special and regular diet foods at Roanoke Memorial 
Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Stainless steel pressure cookers and steam ket- 
tles can cook enough fried chicken in 12 minutes 
to serve 300 patients, after which chicken is 
browned in a Gas-fired deep fat fryer. Automati- 
cally controlled Vulcan Gas equipment—ranges, 


baking and warming ovens—speed nutritious, tasty 
food to patients and staff with no interruption in 
service for changeover to special diets. 

For information on how Gas can help you mod- 
ernize your food service, call your Gas Company’s 
commercial specialist. He’ll be glad to discuss 
with you the economies and outstanding results 
you get with Gas and modern Gas-fired equipment. 
American Gas Association. . 
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cakes, pies, pastries, gelatins, salads, 
and other dishes. Entitled “Fruits of 
the Future,” the film runs 15 min. and 
covers the “why” and “how” of proc- 
essing fruits so that moisture con- 
tent is reduced to about a 3 per cent 
average compared with 80 per cent 
for fresh or wet pack canned fruits. 
It is claimed that such low-moisture 
fruits retain full flavor and nutritive 
values. Other advantages are ease of 
handling and preparation, lower cost, 
and freight and storage savings. 
The Quaker Oats Company is offer- 
ing a new product, “Quaker Steam 
Table Oats,” designed specifically for 
quantity users. It is said to keep its 
fresh-made texture on the steam table. 
The U.S. Trout Farmers Associa- 


ONLY ene 


FOLLOW-UP SERVICE — just one of 
the exclusive 5-plus features of Meals- 
On-Wheels System. 


Once the Meals-On-Wheels is in oper- 
ation at your hospital, the versatile 
Mr. 5-plus, the Meals-On-Wheels area 
representative, packs up his Check 
Sheets and Plan of Operation. He's 
off on a Follow-Up Service Trip to 
make sure your Meals-On-Wheels Sys- 
tem continues to operate smoothly 
and economically—that you and your 
staff are deriving maximum efficiency 
and accuracy from the most efficient 
and accurate centralized patient food 
service ever devised—the 5-plus 
Meals-On-Wheels System. 


With the 5-plus Meals-On-Wheels Sys- 
tem you are confident you have the 
total and best possible food service 
— used by award winning hospitals 
across the nation. 

See us at the A.D.A. conventior 
October 21-24, Booth 321. 
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tion has issued a handbook on the 
handling, cooking, and serving of U.S. 
mountain trout. Its seal on packaged 
fresh or frozen trout assures a high 
quality, home-grown product. Trout is 
marketed as live trout, packed in ice 
for shipping, as dressed trout sold 
fresh and fresh-frozen, and as fillets 
or boned trout. An explanation of how 
to select trout, supplemented with a 
diagramatic picture; recommended 
uses for different trout sizes with 
tabulated portion control; suggestions 
for storing frozen trout; and direc- 
tions for thawing are included. A page 
on cooking tips for trout, boning 
cooked trout, and boning before cook- 
ing—butterfly style—is followed by 
recipes. A page of sauces and stuffings 


RS 


. BASIC PLANNING 


. PROVEN EQUIPMENT 
DESIGN. 


. TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


. FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


. PRE-PLANNING 
TOMORROW'S NEEDS 


PLUS years of research and 

actual field experience from the 
company which originated and 
perfected this food service. 


Have Check Sheet, 


Will Travel— 


Dept. A-4, 5001 East 59th St., Kansas City 30, Missouri 
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and trout garnishes 
booklet. 

A “Beverage Sampler” from Sun- 
kist Growers has three pages of quick 
and simple recipes using oranges and 
lemons. Pointing out that fresh citrus 
beverages are a practical source of 
ascorbic acid around the clock and 
around the calendar, recipes are given 
for all seasons, including “health-C 
bouillon” of orange juice, tomato 
juice, bouillon cube, and seasonings, 
served hot; a spring tonic orange egg- 
nog with beaten egg added to orange 
and lemon juice; and a cranberry 
shrub. Copies are available on request. 

A new line of “Pushbutton Auto- 
matic” coffee urns has been introduced 
by Amcoin Corporation. Drop in 
penets coffee, push a button, and 
| the fully automatic urns brew, agitate, 
|and refill with water after every four 
|cups that are drawn. 

Saran Wrap from The Dow Chem- 
|ical Company is being distributed in 
|a new package. The new dispenser 
| was awarded first prize for construc- 
| tion. Trapezoid in shape, the 1,000-ft. 
institutional Ready Roll takes about 
30 per cent less counter space. It is 
constructed of latex-coated boxboard 
to withstand high humidity and mois- 
ture conditions in commercial or 
institutional kitchens. The cutting 
edge has been moved to a rigid rein- 
forced flap which fits into either of 
two slots on the side of the package, 
thus making dispensing convenient 
either at counter level or from a shelf 
above the working surface. Saran 
Wrap is suggested for preservation 
of freshness of foods prepared in 
advance or stored in refrigerator or 
freezer. 

A lemon flavoring developed by 
Cramore Fruit Products, Inc., is be- 
|ing marketed in a new shaker bottle. 
Made from dehydrated, pure fresh 
|lemon juice, corn sirup solids, citric 
| acid, sodium citrate, dehydrated whole 
lemon, lemon oil from lemon rind, 
| calcium phosphate, and food coloring, 
the powdered crystals may be used in 
cakes and beverages, or as a seasoning 
| for salads or fish. 

Compartmented serving trays 
|offered by SiLite, Inc., have been 
| designed for use in school cafeterias. 
| Of plastic, the trays are resistant to 
| boiling water, to staining, and to 
| breaking. They may be washed and 
dried in any commercial washing 
|equipment without softening, chang- 
ing shape, or losing color. They are 
|lightweight, engineered for even 
| weight distribution and proper food 
|arrangement, and are available in 
|four colors—buff tan, mint green, 
| pale coral, and pastél yellow. 
| A large capacity sliding door 
|refrigerator has been introduced by 
|The C. Schmidt Company. Double, 
| thermopane doors operating on over- 
| head rollers provide easy access and 
sight of contents at all times. Adjust- 
| able steel channel shelves to hold full 
|capacity without sagging and large 
|capacity coils for fast cooling are 
| other features. 
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Highest in 
PROTEIN 


Low in 
CALORIES 


Lowest in 
CHOLESTEROL 


Turkey is in an enviable position in the dietetic field. 

A recent series of studies into the nutrient composition 

of turkey meat by one of America’s leading universities 

has established it as a most nutritious, health-protecting 

meat. It is lowest in cholesterol of all popular meats. 

Its extremely low fat content is classified among the 

soft-type fats (unsaturated), the fats which apparently 

are beneficial in lowering the level of the blood choles- 
THE MEAT THAT MEETS HIGHEST terol. It also was found to be highest of all red meats 

and poultry in protein content. In riboflavin and niacin, 


NUTRITIONAL STANDARDS! too, turkey meat ranks at the top of the list. 
TURKEY IS ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


With present red meat prices high — and still on the 

For the complete story rise — turkey’s moderate price makes it the season’s 

of turkey and its food best meat buy. 

values, write for free 

booklet — just off the 

press — “Turkey, the NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION 

Meat that Meets Highest - Mount Morris, Illinois 

Nutritional Standards.”’ Pa Please send booklet, “Turkey, the Meat that Meets Highest Nutri- 

pO tional Standards.” 
Name 


Address 


: ; Sey fe 
Offer limited to continental United States 









Jewett Refrigerator Co. is offering 


cals. The new unit offers 11 cu. ft. of | ness and sanitation. 


in the freezer section. No defrosting titian of St. Luke’s Hospital, 


freezer. It is of stainless steel with the National Hotel Exposition. 





































“He’s cross as a bear until he gets 
g 


Continental Coffee!” 


&=— ee ee 


Write for free trial package 


| ould lige 


AMERICA'S LEADING COFFEE 


for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 





CHICAGO+ BROOKLYN+ TOLEDO+SEATTLE 





It leaves no residue on the grill, pro- 
a combination refrigerator and freez- tects hands from burns. Refills of 
er for biologicals and pharmaceuti- sponge and gritcloth assure cleanli- 


normal refrigeration plus 2.3 cu. ft. Helen E. Cassidy, Production Die- 
New 
is necessary in the refrigerator sec- York City, has been appointed Chair- 
tion; hot gas defrost is used for the man of the Dietitians Committeee of 


chrome plated hardware. Over-all Vacuum Can Company is introduc- 
size is 36 in. wide by 24 in. deep by’ ing a new “AerVoiD” stainless steel 
69 in. high. Variations in size may be _ sterilizer for refuse cans, mixing 
arranged. kettles, stock pots, milk cans, large 

“Cleanit,’” a new type of grill kitchen utensils, and insulated con- 
cleaner available from Edward Don tainers and utensils of any shape, 
& Co., is an abrasive, open-mesh grit- with diameters up to 25 in. Operated 
cloth, held in place around a cellulose by a foot pedal, it washes, rinses, 
sponge by a patented snap-on handle. _ sterilizes, deodorizes, and pre-heats 
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insulated containers. It permits the 
use of cold water, hot water, and 
steam, with high or low boiler pres- 
sures. It may also be used without a 
vacuum breaker. A rotating spray 
nozzle (ball-bearing to operate with 
low pressure) propels jet sprays in 
a 210° are, washing with a centrif- 
ugal scouring action. A mixing cham- 
ber with drain provides hot rinse 
water, without a separate hot water 
supply. Automatic safety locks pro- 
tect against accidents. Installation 
requires fastening to the floor and 
making pipe connections. Valve parts 
are replaceable. 

To speed tray assembly, Crimsco, 
Inc., has incorporated two AMF 
Lowerator Dispensers in the model 
TA-100 mobile cold tray assembly 
table. Designed to increase ease of 
handling butter plates and saucers 
when loading trays, these Lowerators 
have stainless steel coil-spring mech- 
anisms which automatically position 
saucers or plates at the ideal serving 
level. Three stainless steel posts 
extending above the well-edge hold 


| top dishes in alignment and allow 
| removal of four or more at once. As 
| each is used, another pops into place. 


The unit is designed to handle suffi- 
cient trays; glasses; butter plates; 
saucers; silverware; packaged items, 
such as iced tea bags, instant bever- 
age packets, condiments, packaged 
sugar, paper tray covers, napkins; and 
the standard cold food items: milk, 


| butter, cream, salad dressings, salads, 
| eold dessert (except ice cream), and 


so on for 100 trays. Floating action 
of the spring mechanism, enclosed in 
a stainless steel tube, insures sanita- 
tion and reduces noise. 

A new dessert called “cobbler cake,” 
which requires no mixing, has been 


| developed in the Institutional Prod- 





ucts Division of General Mills. Dry 
mix is spread evenly over the bottom 
of a pan. Drained fruit is placed on 
the layer of dry mix. Another layer of 
mix is added and the top then covered 
with water or fruit juice. Preparation 
for the oven is thus completed. Favor- 
ite combinations of fruit with the 
various cake mixes are: cherry, raisin, 
blueberry, strawberry, mince, date, 
apricot, and cranberry. The cobbler 
may be served with a sauce, whipped 
cream, sweet cream, or just plain hot 
from the oven. 

Koch Refrigerators, Inc., is intro- 
ducing a new series, MH Hot Food 
Cabinets. Engineered to hold accu- 
rately controlled temperatures of 
100° F. to 300° F., the hot food 
cabinets are planned to utilize or 
store every modular pan or container, 
| singly or in multiples, used in a 
modern kitchen. Standard shelves 
may be rigid or roll-out type. Sections 
are separately thermostatically con- 
trolled. Standard Koch mobile equip- 
ment is available for use with the new 
MH Hot Food Cabinet. 

A heavy-duty cleaner, called “Blue 


| Chip,” which disinfects, deodorizes, 


and cleans in one operation has been 
introduced by S. J. Johnson & Son. 
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is the Jell-O ae 


COFFEE 


listed on your menu | Oe ae 


REALLY JELL-O? et 


Jell-O is one of America’s most famous registered y a * bd at bd 


DESSERTS 


trade-marks. When your customers see “Jell-O” listed 
on your menu, they expect just that—genuine Jell-O 
gelatin dessert! Jell-O is the number-one brand of 
gelatin dessert in the nation for good reasons. It has 
an exclusive “locked in” flavor and higher bloom strength. 
Please your patrons by serving real Jell-O gelatin 
dessert when it’s so listed on your menu. There’s only one 


Jell-O and it’s so easy to serve the best J : LI: 0 
‘a 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION, INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


@ good seasons e 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation A Product of General Foods SOUP BASES AND SEASONINGS 
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NEW! 





SS 
CAmE-CRAFT 










y ROLL MIX 


Mix 
e 

wes by Seidel & Son Ine. 
your headquarters for 

/nstitutional 

Food Specialties 

Packaged especially for the institutional trade, a premium quality 
distinctive Cake-Craft Mix. Only one of the many low cost specialties 
that have made Ad. Seidel a favorite institutional supplier of many 
leading dietitians both in private and public service: Soup Bases, 
Instant and Cooked Puddings, Custard Base, True Fruit Gelatin 
Desserts, Fruit Preserves and Special Diet Foods. Send 


for your copy of Seidel’s convenient Cost Per Serving 
Chart. No obligation, of course. 
INC. 


AD. SEIDEL & SON 


1245 W. Dickens Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois New York 13, N.Y. FOOD ‘SERVICE 


SEE US IN BOOTH NO. 602, ADA CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 21-23, 1958 










Add taste appeal at low cost 
with WILSON’S 


Put Wilson B-V flavor magic to work for you. See 
how the natural meat flavor adds taste, versatility 
to countless meals. Find out how little it adds to 
the cost. Even a budget-priced casserole takes on a 
new look, a new taste when Wilson B-V is added. 


B-V 








MAL EOS y 


SAV r 


BV Ses) 







See what B-V can do for your menus. Get better 
variety and taste appeal all within your budget. 
Professional recipes are yours—free! 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


See ail eae meee a 
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Write: B-V, Wilson & Company, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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| Ine. The germicide component is a 


quaternary ammonium compound of 
the type used as a germicidal rinse for 
bacterial control in hospitals, dairies, 
food handling plants, breweries, sur- 
gical rooms, clinics, and other institu- 
tions where cleanliness is vital. It is 
said to be especially effective in con- 
trolling Micrococcus pyogenes var. 
aureus. The cleaning element contains 
“builder” chemicals for stepped-up 
efficiency; removes grit, grease, and 
soap scum quickly and safely; can be 
mixed with either hot or cold, hard or 
soft water. It is mild to hands and safe 
to use on any surface that water 
alone can’t harm. Rinsing is not es- 
sential, but a clear-water rinse is de- 
sirable for most effective removal of 
loosened dirt film. Blue Chip is sold in 
1-gal. glass containers. 

A hot drink cup with polyethylene 
lining has been developed by the 
Dixie Cup Division of American Can 
Company. The new cup is constructed 
from paper coated on the roll. No glue 
is used; the polyethylene itself serves 
as a seal for the seam and bottom, 
creating bonds that cannot be sep- 
arated without tearing the fibers of 
the paper. The cup is single-wrap 
construction, compared with conven- 
tional double-wrap hot drink cups. 
The new product will be called “Mira- 
Glaze” and will be available initially 
in 6- and 8-oz. sizes, with or without 
handles, in a brown and white design 
called “Sparkle.” The cup is said to 


| be tasteless and odorless; no sidewall 
| penetration and staining occurs; it 


will nest closer, saving about a third 
in storage space; the lining is bonded 
so firmly to the paper fibers that water 
may be boiled in the cup without 
harming the thin but strong poly- 
ethylene coating. 

A new line of food conveyors for 
use in both centralized and decentral- 
ized food distribution is offered by 


| Colson Corporation. The centralized 


system is designed to accommodate 
twenty individual meal trays in the 
central kitchen area. A central con- 


| veyor provides removable tray slides 
| for cold meals as well as a heated 


compartment for hot meals. The unit 
provides for three different beverages 
—hot or cold—each individually ther- 
mostatically controlled. A new mag- 
netic latch opens and closes conveyor 
doors. The line of bulk food service 
containers designed for institutions 
where trays are prepared in “floor” 
pantries consists of meat pans and 
round well inserts, varying among 
various models. All are of heavy gauge 
with insulated plug 
covers. Additional servings are han- 
dled in a heated utility drawer and 


| an attached meat tray shelf on all 
| models. Disappearing overhang doors 


cover a storage compartment in the 
lower section of these units. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is marketing 
potato flakes, an instant potato prod- 
uct. Add the flakes to a mixture of 
boiling water and cold milk, stir for 
a moment. Whipped potatoes are ready 
to be served in 2 min. They are said 
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New Variable Capacity FOODVEYO 


serves either 18,20, 22 or 24 


Now one food conveyor, the new Blickman Food- 
veyor, has the versatility of four, thanks to Blick- 
man’s exclusive new concept of “variable capacity”. 
Now the cold compartment can be adapted to serve 
any number of patients from 18 to 24. Capacity 
increases or decreases simply by changing sets of 
non-tilt tray racks. Your conveyor load is governed 
only by your own weekly or daily feeding require- 
ments. And that’s not all. Here are just a few of 
the other advantages you get with the exclusive 
Foodveyor: 


e Mechanical forced air refrigeration system cools 
instantly to 40°. ¥% hp compressor cools faster than 


look for this symbol of quality Se eT 


your refrigerator. Does away with need for cold 
plates, deep freezers or pre-freezing. 
e Spacious heated compartment. Fully insulated 
heated compartment contains 8 easy-glide drawers 
with room on each for 8 nine-inch dinner plates and 
3 bouillon cups. Thermostatic control keeps cooked 
foods oven-fresh and piping hot. 
Stainless steel construction for lifetime service. 
Foodveyor is constructed of stainless steel inside 
and out. Tray slides and heated drawers are fabri- 
cated of heavy gauge lightweight aluminum. 
Only Blickman makes the revolutionary new Food- 
veyor. For full information see your Blickman dealer 
or write S. Blickman, Inc., 4010 Gregory Avenue, 
Weehawken, New Jersey. 


BLICKMAN 
FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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to have stability on the steam table. 
Designed for use in hospitals, insti- 
tutions, hotels, and restaurants, four 
new items of stainless steel hollow ware 
are offered by Ben Forman & Sons. 
The 19-in. canape tray may be used 
for roasts and side dishes. The match- 
ing 10-in. bowl may be used separate- 
ly for serving or storing foods. The 
bread tray is one of several styles. 
The backing dish may also be used for 
individual servings of vegetables. 
Two variations of “Cranberry Med- 
ley” compose a recent recipe re- 
leased from the National Cranberry 
Association. The Medley is suitable 
for use with a biscuit shortcake or as 
a topping for sundaes or as a fruit 
compote. One version of the recipe 
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uses canned Ocean Spray whole cran- 
berry sauce, and is presented for 
quantities of 30, 60, and 120 servings. 
The second version uses fresh cran- 
berries, and is given for 25, 50, and 
100 servings. A recipe for shortcake 
biscuits is also included. 

The Forster Mfg. Co., is offering 
a newly designed steak marker. A 
longer, more slender shaft pierces the 
steak yet does not break down meat 
fibers. The markers are made from 
selected hardwood, polished and splin- 
ter free. The steak “condition” is 
clearly printed: rare, medium rare, 
medium, medium well, and well. The 
name of the institution may be added 
if desired. The markers are available 
in cartons of 100 or 500. 


IMPORTANT TO DIETITIANS 


In Salt-Free Diets the danger is not from Salt alone. 


The danger 


iS from SODIUM in ANY FORM. 


Diafoods * Soups are 100% Salt-Free and Guaranteed Low-Sodium 


“Saft-free”’ soup: NOhCommn Lh, 


Pare laboratory control 


Every jar is laboratory tested and 
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SALT-FREE 


LOW SODIUM 
BEEF SOUP 
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SALT-FREE 
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LOW SODIUM 


TOMATO SOUP | SALT-FREE 
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tamped with 
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Legion Equipment Co., Inc., is fea- 
turing a_ self-lifting cover on its 
kettles. When the operator directs the 
cover upward, a lever mechanism lifts 
this cover to the full open position. 
A light pressure by the operator in 
a downward direction closes the cover, 
The downward action is accomplished 
by means of a dynamically balanced, 
spring-loaded lever arm in the cover 
hinges. There is a single arm on small 
diameter kettles and a dual arm on 
large kettles. Proper closing of the 
kettle is an added safety factor. 

Two new soups, cream of celery and 
cream potato, have been added by S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., to its line of soup 
mixes. It is estimated that 1 lb. of 
mix yields 30 servings at a cost of 

| approximately 4% cents a serving, 
depending on the cost of milk. Non- 
| fat dry milk may be used at a cost 
| of 3 cents, lessening the cost without 
impairing the taste appreciably. 
Gumpert is also offering two new 
| fruit spreads. One is a blend of orange 
and pineapple; the other raspberry 
| flavor. Both have fruit as well as 
| flavor and may be used wherever a 
fruit filling is needed: baked on sweet 
doughs, spread on jelly rolls, pumped 
into jelly doughnuts, spread between 
cake layers, as topping for coffee cakes 
| or cup cakes, in tarts, or to flavor 
| buttercreams and icings. The products 
| are said to bake without running and 
| are not sticky. Both the orange-pine- 
apple and raspberry fruit spread are 
packed in No. 10 tins. 

Easy-to-follow instructions on the 
proper care of ovens, broilers, and 

| other gas-burning kitchen equipment 
have been charted by the Gas Con- 
sumers Service. Designed for easy 
posting where kitchen personnel can 
refer to it, the chart shows how to 
avoid unnecessary maintenance costs, 
what cleaning and other maintenance 
jobs to do regularly, and when to do 
them. The chart includes pointers for 
getting maximum cooking efficiency 
with minimum heat and doing away 
with food waste caused by poorly 
regulated heat. 

Campbell Soup Company has added 
a meat loaf dinner to its line of frozen 
Swanson TV dinners. Each 11-oz. din- 
ner has a slice of meat loaf topped 
with tangy tomato sauce. Green peas 
and mashed potatoes, each with a pat 
of butter, complete the meal. Heating 
requires 25 min. 

Lakeside Manufacturing Company 
is introducing its new Imperial line of 
stainless steel utility carts, bringing 
the total of models offered to thirteen. 
The new line consists of four models, 
all made of 18-gauge stainless steel. 
Models 721 (two shelves) and 722 
(three shelves) have a shelf size of 18 
by 27 in. Models 742 and 744 have a 
shelf size of 21 by 33 in., and an 
over-all size of 22 by 39 by 37 in. 
Carrying capacity of all models is 
600 lb. They are engineered for bal- 
ance and ease of handling. 

A new automatic ice maker has been 
| announced by American Automatic Ice 
| Machine Company. The unit will make 
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up to 45 Ib. ice a day and has a storage 
capacity of 35 Ib. Cubes are round, 
frozen from cascading water which 
removes minerals, salt, and impurities 
resulting in clear ice cubes with no 
sediment or unpleasant taste. The 
unit is 20 in. wide, 34% in. high, and 
28 in. deep and is powered by a %4- 
h.p. compressor. 

U. S. Slicing Machine Company, 
Inc., has completely redesigned its 
line of counter and floor model chop- 
pers. Twenty-one models from % to 
50 h.p. are volume-rated from 4 to 7 
Ib. per minute to 25,000 lb. per hour. 
Three models in gray hammertone 
finish feature reversible legs, enabling 
easy conversion from counter model 
to floor model. Model 2722 features a 


THE 


transmission system utilizing helical- 
cut gears. After assembly, the 
transmission system is scientifically 
“broken-in” at the factory and nor- 
mally no additional lubricant is nec- 
essary during the life of the machine. 
A dual-powered motor of repulsion- 
induction type has been increased to 
1 h.p. A synchronized feed screw con- 
veys the uncut product through a 
spiral fluted cylinder, eliminating 
surging or back-up of the product. 
Precision knives and plates provide 
a constant flow of cut strands of 
chopped product. Built with a safety- 
feed throat, the operator cannot reach 
the feed screw while feeding the un- 
cut product. A meat stomper is sup- 


G y , eer Co na 


THE FINEST! 


WALKER 
CHINA COMPANY 


BEDFORD, OHIO 
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plied as standard equipment to force 
hard-to-cut gristle. 

Crescent Metal Products, Inc., an- 
nounces the development of a heavy- 
duty industrial coffee break wagon 
for large carrying and storage capac- 
ity. The center section has angled 
shelves for displaying merchandise, 
Two flat areas at each end allow for 
the positioning of the coffeee urn, 
cream dispenser, and a large open 
area for display. The new Cres-Cor 
Pick & Pay Wagon is made of high- 
tensile aluminum, welded and riveted 
to channel frame, is lightweight, and 
even when filled to capacity can be 
moved by one person. The unit is 
62% by 60 by 27% in., and includes 
two flat work areas 19% by 27% in, 
at 37 in. from floor. Storage area in 
the center section provides space for 
six 18 by 26 in. wire baskets or boxes 
on 10% in. centers, and sixteen 18 by 
26 in. standard baking sheets on 1% 
in. centers. All tray slides have stops 
to prevent trays from being pulled 
through or falling out. Accessories 


| are available. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 


| Ine., has introduced a 10-lb. roll of 





aluminum foil. The new size is offered 
in widths of 12-, 15-, and 18-in., in 
light, medium, and heavy gauges. 
Kaiser also produces 25- and 50-lb. 
rolls of institutional foil and a line 
of rectangular foil sheets ranging 
from 4 by 4 in., to 18 by 18 in., in the 
same thicknesses as the foil rolls. The 
pre-cut sheets are available in 5-lb, 
packages. 

Hotpoint Co., has developed a high- 
compression steam cooker, Model HC2. 
It provides steam at 15 lb. per square 
inch gauge pressure in an average of 
45 seconds. Cooking begins as soon 
as the timer dial is set. Production 
capacity of the unit is 2 bu. potatoes 
an hour. A special browning device 
finishes food with an _ oven-brown 
appearance and flavor. The humidity 
control provides either a moist or 
super-heated steam when _ cooking 
starts. Operation is automatic; water 
input adjusts to the size of the load. 
Steam exhausts automatically as soon 
as correct cooking time is reached as 
indicated by the timer dial. The HC2 
may be installed on a counter or on 
a special stand. Safety features are 
an “overheat” switch, flood control 
thermostat, and a pressure release 
valve. The device can be _ stripped 
rapidly for complete cleaning. Con- 
densate is collected in a_ separate, 
removable pan, which has an auto- 
matic drain and is drained before 
each cooking cycle to prevent transfer 
of food odors and flavors. 

For speed-cooking in small quan- 
tities, Hotpoint has designed a 10-qt. 
electronic-control trunnion kettle. Sep- 
arate controls select full range, sim- 
mer, medium, or full boil. The kettle 
is swiveled to permit manual tilting. 
Accessories are a basket for veg- 
etables and deep frying; a mechanical 
timer; and a cover. 

The National Store Fixture Co., 
Inc., is introducing an all-purpose 
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DIET CARDS 


@ HOLIDAY 

haat Trays are easy to iden- 
tify with these conven- 
ient 244” by 134” Diet 
Cards. Eleven standard 
diet subjects available, 
different 
stock. 
Space allowed for pa- 


@ PRINTED 
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colored sturdy 
tient’s name, room and 
special notes. Write for 
samples and prices. 
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CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
LEMON - ORANGE - LIME 


@ Ideal for institutional use 

© Consistent, year ‘round quality 
fruit flavor 

@ Economical—no spoilage—no 
squeezing 

@ Convenient—always available 


CRAMORES ‘DRI-SYRUP” 
®@ Instantly soluble in cold water 
© 2'4 Ib. bag makes 3 gallons of 
finished beverage 
© 8 delicious flavors 
For further information write: 
Cramore Fruit Products, inc. 
Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 
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| ernized 


table designed for both new and mod- 
installations. Featuring a 


| snag-free leg area with a rigid top 


| moisture-free, 


support, the table is styled with a 
flush apron and _ tapering, brass- 
ferruled legs. Surfaces for table tops 
are Nevamar high-pressure laminates 


| in novelty patterns, solids, and repro- 


duced wood grains. An extra feature 
of sealed construction provides a 
warp-proof, vermin- 
free table. Tables are available in 
sizes ranging from 24 by 24 through 


| 36 to 96 in. 


The Garland Commercial Range 


| Division of Welbilt Corporation an- 


nounces a new line of electric ranges, 
all-purpose ovens, fryers, attachments, 


| and broilers. Among the most impor- 


| sive 


| ments; 
| wide, 32 in. deep, and 12% in. high. 





tant features are: twin and single 
18-in. cooking top plates, seven exclu- 
new cooking tops providing a 
choice of eleven cooking top arrange- 
and a large oven, 26% in. 


Sectional heating, front and rear, on 


| all boiling plates is standard equip- 
| ment. Ranges are available with oven, 
| warming oven, cabinet base, or 
| modular top units for installation on 


as 


standard cabinets, pipe legs, back bars, 


| counter tops, or refrigerator bases. 


With the addition of the Park Lane 
pattern, Syracuse China Corporation 
has increased to twenty-three its open 
stock patterns in the Hospitality 
Group especially designed for use in 
public eating places. The new pattern 


| features delicately shaded blossoms 
| and light green leaves. The design is 
| under the glaze and is guaranteed to 


keep its brilliance. Fired at extremely 
high temperatures, the ware is amaz- 
ingly resistant to chipping and break- 
ing, thus keeping replacement costs 
at a minimum. 

The Coffee Brewing Institute has 
begun a nation-wide mail-order brew 
analysis service for determining the 
quality of beverage coffee. The soluble 
solids measurement technique will be 
used in making the analyses. A kit 
containing all pertinent data and 
materials is sent to subscribers. 
Packed in a cardboard tubular con- 
tainer, it includes a set of instruc- 
tions, a data sheet, two 2-0z. sample 
bottles, and a label for returning the 
kit to the Institute. Subscribers draw 
off samples of the brews they wish 
tested, fill out the data sheet, repack 
the items in the container, and mail 
to the Institute. Results of the analysis 
are plotted on a “Coffee Brewing 
Control Chart,” which, together with 
a detailed report of the character of 


| the brew plus any necessary recom- 


mendations, is forwarded to the sub- 


| seriber. A minimum fee is charged for 
| the service. Such analysis, it is felt, 


will enable the food service operator 


| to establish and maintain an objective 


coffee-beverage quality control, deter- 
mine whether the grind being used 
is suitable for the equipment, eval- 
uate the brewing equipment, and de- 
sign factors, such as urn bag mate- 


| rial, filter screens and papers, spray 


heads, and so on. 
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At General Mills, the Betty Crocker 
staff has developed a new “quickie” 
method of making yeast breads, using 
Bisquick, dry yeast, and water. This 
new technique requires only mixing the 
dough by adding Bisquick to yeast dis- 
solved in water and stirring. After 
kneading twenty times, the dough igs 
rolled and placed in pans, allowed to 
rise for 1 hr. and the breads are ready 
for the oven. Endless variations are 
possible, including caramel rolls, 
Swedish tea ring, Italian bread sticks, 
orange blossom rolls, pizza (which re- 
quires no rising), marmalade rolls, 
onion yeast rolls, crescent rolls, and 
so on. The new method will be fea- 
tured in General Mills national adver- 
tising in October and November. 

The DuBois Co., Inc., is marketing 
two new liquid products—“Prime,” 
general all-purpose cleaner, and 
“DuFome,” a pot and pan hand dish- 
washing cleaner. Prime is_ highly 
concentrated, effective in dilutions of 
1 to 100 with water, for use in clean- 
ing asphalt and tile floors prior to 
waxing, and walls and metal sur- 
faces. DuFome was designed for use 
with the DuBois Foamalator for wash- 
ing utensils. Abundant foam and emul- 
sification of grease and soil are the 
special features. Both products are 
packaged in 15- and 55-gal. containers. 

Bakers Pride Oven Co., Inc., an- 
nounces a new line of counter top 
electric bake ovens, designed to bake 
fresh and frozen fruit pies, fresh 
pastry, rolls, buns, muffins, cookies, 
frozen dinners, frozen tuna and meat 
pies. Frozen food products may be 
taken directly from the freezer and 
baked without thawing. One model will 
hold four 10-in. pies; another four 9- 
in. pies. Standard equipment includes 
a thermostat and a 60-min. bell timer. 

Model RT-36, the new pot and 
utensil washer manufactured by 
Metalwash Machinery Corporation 
will handle all cooking, baking, serv- 
ing, and storing utensils used in 
kitchens serving 5000 meals daily. 
The unit is a batch-type roto table 
washer with a table area of 36 in. 
diameter (7 sq. ft.) and a work open- 
ing 38% in. wide by 30 in. high. The 
table shaft extends through the bottom 
of the spray chamber and is driven 
through a_ special safety friction 
clutch by a 1%4-h.p. motorized reducer. 
Constructed of polished stainless steel, 
seam welded, the tank capacity of the 
machine is 85 gal. The spray system 
is a vortex of forty-eight steel noz- 
zles. Following the wash cycle, seven- 
teen removable nozzles impinge hot 
water from three sides in a sanitizing 
rinse. Fresh water is fed through a 
line strainer to prevent rinse nozzle 
clogging and to protect the solenoid 
valve. The manufacturer’s operating 
cost data point out that the unit uses 
2 kilowatts of power and 100 lb. of 
steam per operating hour. Detergent 
consumption, figured on the basis of 
concentration required to maintain % 
of 1 per cent alkalinity recommended 
for aluminum utensils is 1% lb. per 
operating hour. 
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